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PREFACE. 


THIS  View  of  English  Literature,  which  is  to 
precede  my  translation  of  Milton,  consists  of 

1.  Some   detached   pieces  of  my  early   stu- 
dies, corrected  in  style,    rectified   with  regard  to 
opinions,  enlarged  or  condensed,  as  relates  to  the 
text. 

2.  Various  extracts  from  my  Memoirs ;  extracts 
which  happened  to  be  connected  directly,  or  in- 
directly with   the  work  which  I  here  submit  to 
the  public. 

3.  Recent  researches    relative  to  the   subject 
of  these  volumes. 

I  have  visited  the  United  States  ;  I  have  lived 
eight  years  as  an  exile  in  England  :  after  residing 
in  London  as  an  emigrant,  I  have  returned  thi- 
ther as  ambassador.  I  believe  that  I  am  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  English,  as  a  man 
can  be  with  a  language  foreign  to  his  own. 

I  have    read    most   conscientiously  all  that  it 
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was  my  duty  to  read  on  the  subject  discussed  in 
these  two  volumes.  I  have  rarely  quoted  my 
authorities,  because  they  are  known  to  men  of 
letters,  and  men  of  the  world  care  nothing  about 
them.  What  do  they  want  to  know  about 
Warton,  Evans,  Jones,  Percy,  Owen,  Ellis, 
Leyden,  Edward  Williams,  Tyrwhit,  Roquefort, 
Tressan,  the  collections  of  the  historians  and 
poets,  manuscripts,  &c.  ?  I  will  nevertheless 
mention  here  one  French  work,  precisely  because 
the  journals  seem  to  have  neglected  it  too  much. 
Long  articles  are  occupied  with  frivolous  publi- 
cations, but  scarcely  twenty  lines  are  bestowed 
on  instructive  and  serious  books. 

The  Essais  historiques  sur  les  Bardes,  les  Jon- 
gleurs, etc,  by  the  Abb£  de  la  Rue,  is  a  work  that 
deserves  to  fix  the  attention  of  every  friend  of 
sound  criticism,  of  an  erudition  acquired  at  the 
source,  and  not  composed  of  scraps  stolen  from 
some  forgotten  investigator.  One  of  my  honour- 
able and  learned  colleagues  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy does  not  always,*  it  is  true,  agree  with  the 
historian  of  the  bards  :  M.  de  la  Rue  is  Trouvere, 
and  M.  Raynouard,  Troubadour ;  it  is  the  old 
quarrel  of  the  language  of  Oc  and  the  language 
of  Oil.* 

*  At  the  moment  of  writing  this  commendation  of  the  Abbe" 
de  la  Rue,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  his  works,  I  have  re 
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The  Idee  de  la  Poe'sie  anglaise,  (1749)  by  the 
Abbd  Yart,  and  the  Poe'tique  anglaise  (1806)  by 
M.  Hennel,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
M.  Hennel  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  which  he  treats.  Besides,  several 
collections  are  announced ;  and  to  the  genuine 
lovers  of  English  literature,  the  Bibliotheque  anglo- 
fran$aise,  by  M.  O'Sulivan,  will  leave  nothing 
to  wish  for. 

In  this  Review  of  English  Literature  I  have 
treated  at  considerable  length  of  Milton,  be- 
cause it  was  written  expressly  on  account  of 
the  Paradise  Lost.  I  analyse  his  different  works, 
I  show  that  revolutions  have  approximated 
Milton  to  us  ;  that  he  is  become  a  man  of  our 
times,  that  he  was  as  great  a  writer  in  prose  as 
in  verse;  prose  conferred  celebrity  on  him  during 
his  life,  poetry  after  his  death  ;  but  the  renown 
of  the  prose  writer  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the 
poet. 

I  ought  to  premise  that  in  this  Historical  View 
I  have  not  stuck  close  to  my  subject :  I  have 
treated  of  every  thing — the  present,  the  past,  the 
future ;  I  digress  hither  and  thither.  When 
I  meet  with  the  middle  ages,  I  talk  of  them ; 


ceived   intelligence  of  the  death   of  this  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's. 
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when  I  run  foul  of  the  reformation,  I  dwell 
upon  it ;  when  I  come  to  the  English  revo- 
lution, it  reminds  me  of  our  own,  and  I  advert 
to  the  actors  and  the  events  of  the  latter.  If  an 
English  royalist  is  thrown  into  jail,  I  think  of  the 
cell  which  I  occupied  at  the  prefecture  of  police. 
The  English  poets  lead  me  to  the  French  poets ; 
Lord  Byron  brings  to  my  recollection  my  exile  in 
England,  my  walks  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  my 
travels  to  Venice— and  so  of  the  rest.  The  book 
is  composed  of  miscellanies  which  have  all  tones, 
because  they  relate  to  all  things  :  they  pass  from 
literary  criticism,  lofty  or  familiar,  to  historical 
observations,  narratives,  portraits,  and  recollec- 
tions, general  or  personal.  That  I  may  not  take 
any  one  by  surprise,  that  the  reader  may  know 
from  the  first  what  he  has  to  expect,  that  he  may 
be  aware  that  English  Literature  here  forms  but 
the  ground  of  my  medley,  the  canvass  for  my 
embroidery.  1  have  given  a  second  title  to  this 
work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OF  THE  LATIN  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  LANGUAGES 
OF  LATIN  EUROPE. 

WHEN  a  powerful  people  has  passed  away  ; 
when  the  language  which  it  used  has  ceased 
to  be  spoken ;  that  language  remains  a  mo- 
nument of  another  age,  in  which  we  admire 
the  master-pieces  of  a  broken  pencil  and  chisel. 
To  tell  how  the  idioms  of  the  tribes  of  Ausonia 
became  the  Latin  idiom ;  how  much  of  the 
character  of  the  barbarous  tribes  who  formed  it 
was  retained  by  that  idiom ;  what  it  lost  and 
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gained  by  the  conversion  of  a  free  government 
into  a  despotic  government,  and  still  later  by 
the  revolution  effected  in  the  religion  of  the 
State ;  to  tell  how  the  conquered  and  con- 
quering nations  introduced  a  number  of  foreign 
expressions  into  this  idiom  ;  how  the  wrecks 
of  this  idiom  formed  the  base  upon  which  arose 
the  dialects  of  the  west  and  south  of  modern 
Europe — would  be  the  subject  of  an  immense 
philological  work. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  curious  and 
more  instructive  than  to  take  up  the  Latin 
at  its  commencement,  and  to  follow  it  to  its 
end,  through  the  different  ages  and  changes. 
The  materials  for  such  a  work  are  ready  pre- 
pared in  the  seven  treatises  of  John  Nicolas 
Funck  :  De  Origine  Linguae  Latinae  Tractatus — 
De  Pueritia  Latinae  Linguae  Tractatus — De 
Adolescentia  Latinae  Linguae  Tractatus  —  De 
virili  ^Etate  Latinae  Linguae  Tractatus  —  De 
imminenti  Latinae  Linguae  Senectute  Trac- 
tatus—De  vegeta  Latinae  Linguae  Senectute 
Tractatus — De  inerti  et  decrepita  Latinae  Lin- 
guae Senectute  Tractatus. 

The  Doric  Greek  language,  and  the  Etruscan 
and  the  Oscian  language  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Salii  and  of  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
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the  articles  of  which,  in  verse,  were  still  sung 
by  children  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  produced 
the  rude  language  of  Duillius,  Caecilius  and 
Ennius,  the  lively  language  of  Plautus,  the 
satirical  of  Lucilius,  the  graecised  of  Terence, 
the  philosophic,  dull,  slow  and  spondaic  of 
Lucretius,  the  eloquent  of  Cicero  and  Livy, 
the  clear  and  correct  of  Caesar,  the  elegant 
of  Horace,  the  brilliant  of  Ovid,  the  poetic 
and  concise  of  Catullus,  the  harmonious  of 
Tibullus,  the  divine  of  Virgil,  the  pure  and 
(haste  of  Phaedrus. 

This  language  of  the  age  of  Augustus — I 
know  not  at  what  date  to  place  Quintus  Cur- 
tius — became  as  it  is  degenerated,  the  energetic 
language  of  Tacitus,  Lucian,  Seneca,  Martial ; 
the  copious  language  of  Pliny  the  elder ;  the 
tlowery  language  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  the 
saucy  language  of  Suetonius,  the  violent  of 
Juvenal,  the  obscure  of  Persius,  the  inflated 
or  flat  of  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus. 

After  it  had  passed  through  the  gram- 
marians, Quintilian  and  Macrobius ;  through 
the  epitomists,  Florus,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Justin,  Orosus,  Sulpitius  Severus ;  through 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrosius,  Hilary 
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of  Poitiers,  Paulinus,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Sal- 
vienus ;  through  the  apologists,  Lactantius, 
Arnobius,  Minutius  Felix  ;  through  the  pane- 
gyrists, Eumenes,  Mamertinus,  Nazairius  ; 
through  the  historians  of  the  decline,  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  and  the  biographers  of  the 
august  history  ;  through  the  poets  of  the  decline 
and  fall,  Ausonius,  Claudian,  Rutilius,  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  Prudentius,  Fortunatus ;  after 
it  had  received  from  the  change  of  religions, 
from  the  transformation  of  manners,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths,  the  Alans,  the  Huns,  the 
Arabs,  &c.  accessions  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  new  wants  and  new  ideas — 
this  language  turned  to  another  barbarism 
in  the  first  historian  of  those  Franks  who  be- 
gan a  new  language  after  they  had  destroyed  the 
Roman  empire  among  our  ancestors. 

Authors  have  themselves  noted  the  succes- 
sive alterations  of  the  Latin  from  age  to  age. 
Cicero  asserts  that  in  Gaul  many  words  not 
admitted  in  Rome — verba  non  trita  Roma — 
were  employed ;  Martial  uses  Celtic  expres- 
sions and  boasts  of  so  doing  ;  St.  Jerome  says 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Latin  language  was 
changing  in  every  country — regionibus  mututur , 
Festus,  in  the  fifth  century,  complains  of  the 
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general  ignorance  that  already  prevailed  re- 
lative to  the  construction  of  the  Latin ;  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  declares  that  he  cares  little 
about  solecisms  and  barbarisms  ;  Gregory  of 
Tours  claims  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for 
having  in  style  and  words  transgressed  the 
rules  of  grammar,  with  which  he  was  not 
well  acquainted — non  sum  imbutus ;  the  oaths 
of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  German 
show  us  the  Latin  just  expiring  ;  the  religious 
writers  of  the  seventh  century  praise  those 
bishops  who  can  speak  the  Latin  with  purity ; 
and  the  councils  of  the  ninth  century  enjoin 
the  bishops  to  preach  in  the  rustic  Roman. 
language. 

It  was  therefore  from  the  seventh  to  the 
ninth  century, — between  those  two  precise  pe- 
riods,— that  the  Latin  was  metamorphosed  into 
Koi nan  of  different  shades  and  different  ac- 
cents, according  to  the  provinces  in  which 
it  was  spoken.  The  correct  Latin,  which  re- 
appears in  the  historians  and  writers  com- 
mencing with  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  is 
no  longer  the  spoken  Latin  but  the  learnt 
Latin.  The  word  Latin  soon  signified  nothing 
more  than  the  Roman  or  Romance  language, 
and  was  afterwards  -  used  to  express  language 
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in  general :  "  lea  oiseaux  chantent  en  Icur 
LATIN." 

This  civilized  language,  the  offspring  of  a 
barbarous  language,  differs  in  its  elements 
from  a  barbarous  language  emanating  from 
a  civilized  language.  The  first  must  be  more 
original,  because  it  has  been  created  by  itself, 
and  has  merely  developed  its  germ ;  the 
second — the  barbarous  language,  grafted  upon 
a  civilized  language,  loses  its  natural  sap,  and 
bears  foreign  fruit. 

Such  is  the  Latin  with  reference  to  the 
barbarous  idiom  which  gave  birth  to  it ;  such 
are  the  modern  languages  of-  Latin  Europe 
with  reference  to  the  polished  language  from 
which  they  are  derived.  A  living  language 
springing  from  a  living  language  continues  its 
life ;  a  living  language  formed  from  a  dead 
language  is  in  some  degree  affected  by  the 
death  of  its  mother ;  it  retains  a  number  of 
words  which  are  also  dead,  and  which  no 
longer  convey  the  perceptions  of  existence, 
any  more  than  silence  expresses  sound. 

Was  there,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
life  of  the  Latin  language,  an  idiom  of  tran- 
sition between  it  and  the  modern  dialects,  an 
idiom  in  general  use  on  this  side  of  the 
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Alps  and  of  the  Rhine?  Was  the  rustic 
language,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
councils  of  the  ninth  century,  that  Roman, 
that  Provencal,  language  spoken  in  the  south 
of  France  ?  Was  the  Provencal  the  Catalan, 
and  was  it  formed  at  the  court  of  the  Counts 
of  Barcelona?  Did  the  Roman  of  the  north 
of  the  Loire,  the  Walloon  Roman,  or  the 
Roman  of  the  Trouveres,  which  became  the 
French,  precede  the  Roman  of  the  south  of 
the  Loire,  or  the  Roman  of  the  Troubadours  ? 
Did  the  language  of  Oc  and  the  language  of 
Oil  borrow  the  subjects  of  their  songs  and 
their  stories  from  Armorican  lays  and  from 
Gaelic  lays  ?  Here  is  matter  for  a  controversy 
that  may  last  till  the  moment  when  the 
learned  work  of  M.  Fauriel  shall  throw  light 
on  this  obscure  subject. 


.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  EPOCHS. 

AMONG  the  languages  formed  from  the  La- 
tin, I  reckon  the  English  language,  though 
it  has  a  double  origin,  but  I  shall  show  that, 
from  the  Norman  conquest  till  the  reign  of 
the  first  Tudor,  the  Franco-Roman  language 
predominated,  and  that,  in  the  modern  English 
language,  an  immense  quantity  of  Latin  and 
French  words  have  remained  incorporated  with 
tin.1  new  idiom. 

The  rustic  Roman  language  was  divided 
then  into  two  branches :  the  language  of  Oc 
and  the  language  of  Oil.  When  the  Nor- 
nians  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
vince to  which  they  have  left  their  name, 
they  learned  the  language  of  Oil ;  it  was 
spoken  at  Rouen,  but  Danish  was  used  at 
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Bayeux.  William  carried  the  two  French 
idioms  into  England  with  the  adventurers  who 
joined  him  from  both  sides  of*  the  Loire. 

But,  in  the  preceding  ages,  whilst  the  Gauls 
were  forming  their  language  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Latin,  Britain,  from  which  the  Romans 
had  long  withdrawn,  and  where  the  nations 
of  the  North  had  successively  established 
themselves,  had  retained  its  primitive  idioms. 

Thus  then  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage divides  itself  into  five  epochs. 

1.  The    Anglo-Saxon    epoch,    from  450  to 
780.     Augustin,  the  monk,  introduced  the  Ro- 
man alphabet  into  England  in  570. 

2.  The  Danish -Saxon   epoch,    from  780    to 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans.     The   principal 
relics  of  this  epoch  are  the   manuscripts   called 
Alfred's  and  two   translations  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. 

3.  The   Anglo-Norman  epoch,    commencing 
in  1066.     The  Norman  language  was  no  other 
than  the  Neustrian,  that  is,  the  French  language 
of  this  side  the  Loire,  or  the  language  of  Oil.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  songs,  the 
Normans  employed  characters,  called  runstabath : 
these  are  the  Runic  letters,  and  to  them  were 
joined  those   which    Ethicus  had   previously  in- 
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vented  and  for  which  St.  Jerome  had  furnished 
the  signs. 

4.  The  Norman-French  epoch.  When  Eleo- 
nore  of  Guienne  had  brought  to  Henry  II. 
the  western  provinces  of  France  from  the 
Lower  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  princesses 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  had  successively 
married  English  monarchs,  states,  possessions, 
families,  customs,  manners,  were  so  blended, 
that  French  became  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  nobility,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  scho- 
lars, and  the  traders  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
In  the  Domesday  book,  a  topographical  sur- 
vey and  register  of  landed  property,  drawn 
up  by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  names  of  places  are  written  in  Latin,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  pronunciation.  Thus 
a  multitude  of  Latin  words  became  incorpo- 
rated directly  with  the  English  language,  by 
religion  and  by  its  ministers,  whose  lan- 
guage was  Latin,  and  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  Norman  and  French  words.  The 
Norman  of  William  the  Bastard  retained  also 
the  Scandinavian  or  Germanic  expressions, 
which  the  children  of  Rollo  had  introduced 
into  the  idiom  of  the  Frankish  country  con- 
quered by  them. 
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5.  The  epoch  properly  called  English,  when 
English  was  written  and  spoken  as  it  exists  at 
present. 

These  five  epochs  will  be  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, in  the  five  parts  into  which  this  work  is 
divided. 

These  five  parts  naturally  range  themselves 
under  these  heads : 

1.  Literature  during  the  time  of  the    Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  middle  ages. 

2.  Literature  under  the  Tudors. 

3.  Literature    under   the  first    two   Stuarts, 
and  during  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  Literature  under  the  last  two  Stuarts. 

5.  Literature  under  the  House  of  Hanover. 
When  we    study  the  literature   of    different 

countries,  a  great  number  of  allusions  and 
traits  escape  us,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  respective 
nations.  A  view  of  literature,  apart  from 
the  history  of  nations,  wrould  create  a  prodi- 
gious fallacy :  to  hear  the  successive  poets 
calmly  singing  their  loves  and  their  sheep,  you 
would  figure  to  yourself  the  uninterrupted 
existence  of  the  golden  age  on  the  earth. 
And  yet,  in  that  same  England  of  which 
we  are  treating,  these  strains  resounded  amid 
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the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  the  Picts,  the 
Saxons,  the  Danes ;  amid  the  conquest  of 
the  Normans,  the  insurrections  of  the  Barons, 
the  quarrels  of  the  first  Plantagenets  for  the 
crown,  the  civil  wars  of  the  Red  and  White 
Rose,  the  ravages  of  the  Reformation,  the 
executions  commanded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  burnings  ordered  by  Mary,  amid  the  mas- 
sacres and  slavery  of  Ireland,  the  desolations 
of  Scotland,  the  scaffolds  of  Charles  I.  and 
Sidney,  the  flight  of  James,  the  proscription 
of  the  Pretender  and  the  Jacobites — the  whole 
intermingled  with  parliamentary  storms,  court 
crimes,  and  a  thousand  foreign  wars. 

Social  order,  separated  from  political  or- 
der, is  composed  of  religion,  intelligence,  and 
material  industry.  In  every  nation,  even  at 
the  moment  of  the  direst  catastrophes  and 
of  the  greatest  events,  there  will  always  be  a 
priest  who  prays,  a  poet  who  sings,  an  author 
who  writes,  a  philosopher  who  meditates,  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  who  paints, 
chisels,  builds,  and  a  workman  who  labours. 
These  men,  surrounded  by  revolutions,  seem 
to  lead  a  life  apart :  if  you  look  at  them  only, 
you  see  a  real,  a  genuine,  an  immutable  world, 
the  base  of  the  human  edifice,  but  which 
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appears  fictitious  and  foreign  to  the  society 
of  convention,  the  political  society.  The  priest, 
indeed,  in  his  hymns,  the  poet,  the  philosopher, 
the  artist,  in  their  compositions,  the  artisan  in 
his  work,  mark  occasionally  the  time  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  recoil  of  the  events  which 
wrung  from  them  in  more  abundance  their  sweat, 
their  complaints,  and  the  productions  of  their 
genius. 

To  destroy  this  illusion  of  two  views  pre- 
sented separately;  to  avoid  creating  that  fal- 
lacy to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  the  course  of 
this  chapter  ;  and  that  I  may  not  suddenly 
throw  the  reader  unprepared  into  the  history 
of  the  poetry,  works,  and  authors  of  the  first 
stages  of  English  literature,  i  think  it  right  to 
introduce  here  a  general  picture  of  the  middle 
ages.  These  preliminary  matters  will  facilitate 
the  understanding  of  the  subject. 


THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

LAWS  AM)   WILDINGS. 

THE  middle  ages  present  a  grotesque  picture, 
which   seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  strong 
but  wild  imagination.     In  antiquity,  each  nation 
springs,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  from  its 
own  stock  ;  a  primitive  spirit,  insinuating   itself 
every  where  and  showing  its  influence  in  every- 
thing,   renders  manners  and  institutions  homo- 
geneous.    The  society  of  the  middle  ages  was 
composed  of  the  wrecks  of  a  thousand   other 
societies  :   Roman  civilization,  nay,  paganism  it- 
self, had  left  their  vestiges  in  it ;  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion  it   received  its  faith  and  its  solem- 
nities ;    the  Gothic,  Burgundian,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman  barbarians  retained  the  customs 
and  character  peculiar  to  their  respective  races. 
All   kinds    of  property  were   intermingled  ;  all 
kinds  of  laws  were  blended,   the  allodial,    the 
h'ef,   the  mortmain,   the  code,    the  digest,    the 
VOL.   i.  c 
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salic,  the  gombrette,  the  visigoth  law,  the  com- 
mon law  ;  all  the  forms  of  liberty  and  servitude 
jostled  one  another  ;  the  monarchical  liberty  of 
the  king,  the  aristocratic  liberty  of  the  noble, 
the  individual  liberty  of  the  priest,  the  collective 
liberty  of  parishes,  the  privileged  liberty  of 
towns,  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  guilds  and  arti- 
zans  and  traders,  the  representative  liberty  of 
the  nation,  Roman  slavery,  barbarous  villenage, 
the  servitude  of  the  aubaine.  Hence,  those  in- 
coherent spectacles,  those  usages,  which  appear 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  which  are  held 
together  solely  by  the  bond  of  religion.  You 
would  almost  take  them  to  be  different  nations, 
wholly  unconnected  with  one  another,  but  who 
have  merely  agreed  to  live  under  one  common 
master  and  around  the  same  altar. 

Even  in  its  external  appearance,  Europe  then 
presented  a  much  more  picturesque  and  national 
aspect  than  it  at  present  exhibits.  For  build- 
ings, the  offspring  of  our  religion  and  our  man- 
ners, we  have  substituted,  from  affectation  of  the 
bastard  Roman  architecture,  such  as  are  neither 
in  harmony  with  our  climate  nor  appropriate  to 
our  wants.  The  cold  and  servile  spirit  of  copyism 
has  introduced  falsehood  into  our  arts,  as  the 
ground-work  of  Latin  literature  has  destroyed  in 
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our  literature  the  originality  of  the  Frankish  ge- 
nius. It  was  not  thus  that  the  middle  ages 
imitated  ;  the  minds  of  those  times  also  admired 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ;  they  sought  after 
and  studied  their  works,  but,  instead  of  suffering 
themselves  to  be  mastered  by,  they  mastered 
them,  moulding  them  to  their  will,  rendering 
them  French,  and  heightening  their  beauty  by 
this  metamorphosis,  full  of  creative  vigour  and 
independence. 

The  first  Christian  churches  in  the  West  were 
only  temples  reversed  ;  the  pagan  worship  was 
external,  the  decoration  of  the  temple  was  exter- 
nal ;  the  Christian  worship  was  internal,  the  de- 
coration of  the  church  was  internal.  The  pillars 
were  transferred  from  the  outside  to  the  inside 
of  the  edifice,  as  in  the  churches  in  which  the 
believers  held  their  meetings  when  they  issued 
from  the  crypts  and  catacombs.  The  proportions 
of  the  church  surpassed  in  dimensions  those  of 
the  temple,  because  the  Christian  congregation 
met  beneath  the  roof  of  the  church,  whereas,  the 
pagan  multitude  collected  under  the  peristyle  of 
the  temple.  But,  when  the  Christians  became 
masters,  they  changed  this  arrangement,  and 
adorned  their  buildings  also  on  the  side  towards 
the  landscape  and  the  sky. 

c2 
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And,  in  order  that  the  supports  of  the  aerial 
nave  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  struc- 
ture, the  chisel  had  cut  them  out ;  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  flying  buttresses,  pyramids,  pin- 
nacles, and  statues. 

The  ornaments  which  were  not  essential  parts 
of  the  edifice  were  adapted  to  its  style ;  the 
tombs  were  of  Gothic  fashion,  and  the  church, 
which  covered  them  like  an  immense  canopy, 
seemed  to  be  moulded  upon  their  form.  The  arts 
of  design  shared  in  this  flowery  and  composite 
taste :  on  the  walls  and  on  the  windows  were 
painted  landscapes,  scripture  subjects,  and  scenes 
of  national  history. 

In  the  castles  of  the  great,  coloured  armorial 
bearings,  inclosed  in  lozenges  of  gold,  formed 
ceilings  resembling  those  of  the  beautiful  palaces 
of  the  cinque  cento  in,  Italy.  Writing  itself  was 
drawn,  the  German  hieroglyphic  substituted  for 
the  rectilinear  Roman  letters,  harmonized  with 
the  sepulchral  stones.  The  detached  towers 
tvhich  served  for  lookouts  on  the  heights  ;  the 
castles  embosomed  in  woods  or  perched  on  the 
tops  of  rocks,  like  the  eyries  of  vultures ;  the 
pointed  and  narrow  bridges  thrown  boldly  across 
torrents  ;  the  fortified  towns  which  you  came 
to  at  every  step,  and  the  battlements  of  which 
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were  at  once  ramparts  and  ornaments  ;  the  cha- 
pels, the  oratories,  the  hermitages,  placed  in  the 
most  picturesque  spots  beside  roads  and  river- 
the  towers,  the  steeples  of  country  churches,  the 
abbeys,  the  monasteries,  the  cathedrals,  all  those 
edih'ces  of  which  but  a  small  number  now  exists, 
and  whose  fretwork  time  has  blackened,  filled 
up,  or  broken,  had  then  the  freshness  of  youth  ; 
they  had  just  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man. In  the  whiteness  of  their  stones  the  eye 
lost  none  of  the  lightness  of  their  details,  of  the 
elegance  of  their  towers,  of  the  variety  of  their 
wavings,  their  carvings,  their  chi>eHings,  their 
pink  ings,  and  all  the  whims  of  a  free  and  inex- 
haustihle  imagination. 

In  the  short  space  of  eighteen  years,  from 
I  KM  to  1154,  not  fewer  than  eleven  hundred 
and  fifteen  castles  were  built  in  England  alone. 

Christianity  raised  at  the  general  expence,  by 
means  of  collections  and  alms,  the  cathedrals  for 
the  erection  of  which  each  state  was  not  wealthy 
enough  to  pay  separately,  and  scarcely  any  of 
which  is  finished.  In  those  vast  and  mysterious 
edifices  were  engraved  in  relief  and  hollowed  out 
as  with  a  nipping  tool,  the  decorations  of  the  al- 
tar, the  sacred  monograms,  the  vestures  and 
articles  used  by  the  priests.  The  banners,  the 
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crosses  of  various  composition,  the  cups,  the 
shrines,  the  canopies,  the  copes,  the  cowls,  the 
crosiers,  the  mitres,  whose  forms  are  met  with 
in  the  Gothic,  preserved  the  symbols  of  the  wor- 
ship at  the  same  time  that  they  produced  unex- 
pected effects  of  art.  The  gutters  and  spouts 
were  very  often  carved  into  the  faces  of  hideous 
demons  or  vomiting  mouths.  This  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages  exhibited  a  medley  of  the 
tragic  and  the  grotesque,  of  the  gigantic  and  the 
graceful,  like  the  poems  and  romances  of  the 
same  period. 

The  plants  of  our  soil,  the  trees  of  our  woods, 
the  trefoil  and  the  oak,  also  decorated  our 
churches,  in  like  manner  as  the  acanthus  and  the 
palm  had  embellished  the  temples  of  the  country 
and  the  age  of  Pericles.  Within  a  cathedral  was 
a  forest,  a  labyrinth,  whose  thousands  of  arches, 
at  every  motion  of  the  spectator,  crossed  each 
other,  separated,  and  entwined  again.  This  fo- 
rest was  lighted  by  circular  windows  of  painted 
glass,  which  resembled  suns  shining  with  a  thou- 
sand colours  beneath  the  foliage  ;  externally  the 
same  cathedral  looked,  with  its  flying  buttresses 
and  its  pinnacles,  like  an  edifice  from  which  the 
scaffolding  had  not  been  removed. 
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DRESS— ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  DIVERSIONS. 

THE  population  moving  around  the  edifices  is 
described  in  chronicles  and  represented  in  vig- 
nettes. The  different  classes  of  society  and  the 
in  habitants  of  different  provinces  were  distin- 
guished, some  by  the  form  of  their  garments, 
others  by  local  fashions.  The  people  had  not 
that  uniform  aspect,  which  the  same  mode  of 
dress  gives  at  the  present  day  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  towns  and  to  those  of  the  country.  The 
nobles,  the  knights,  the  magistrates,  the  bishops, 
the  secular  clergy,  the  religious  of  all  the  orders, 
the  pilgrims,  the  penitents,  gray,  black,  and 
white,  the  hermits,  the  fraternities,  the  guilds, 
the  citizens,  the  peasants,  exhibited  an  infinite 
variety  of  costumes.  We  still  see  something  of 
the  sort  in  Italy.  On  this  point  we  must  appeal 
to  UIP  urts.  What  can  the  painter  make  of  our 
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tight  garments,   our  round  hats,  or  our  cocked 
hats? 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
peasant  and  people  of  the  lower  class  wore  a  gray 
jacket,  girt  round  the  waist  by  a  belt.  The  body 
coat  of  leather,  the  pelicon,  the  origin  of  the 
surplice,  was  common  to  all  ranks.  The  furred 
pelisse  and  the  long  oriental  robe  enwrapped  the 
knight  when  he  had  laid  aside  his  armour  ;  the 
sleeves  of  this  robe  covered  his  hands  ;  it  re- 
sembled the  Turkish  caftan  of  the  present  day  ; 
the  cap  adorned  with  feathers,  or  bonnet,  served 
instead  of  turban.  The  ample  robe  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  close  dress,  and  that  again  by  a  loose 
robe.  The  breeches,  so  short  and  tight  as  to  be 
indecent,  came  down  no  lower  than  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  ;  the  hose  or  stockings  were  dissi- 
milar ;  one  leg  was  of  one  colour  and  one  of  an- 
other. The  same  was  the  case  with  the  surcoat, 
part  black  and  part  white,  and  with  the  bonnet, 
which  was  blue  and  red.  " And  their  garments 
were  so  tight  to  put  on  and  to  pull  off,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  being  flayed.  Others 
had  their  robes  tucked  up  about  their  loins 
like  women,  and  they  had  their  bonnets  prettily 
pinked  all  round.  And  they  had  their  hose  one 
of  one  coloured  cloth  and  one  of  another.  And 
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their  sleeves  and  their  lappets  hung  down  almost 
to  the  ground  ;  so  that  they  looked  more  like 
merry-andrews  than  like  other  people.  Certes, 
it  was  no  marvel  then  if  the  Almighty  thought 
fit  to  punish  the  French  for  their  misdeeds  with 
his  scourge,"  (the  plague). 

Over  the  robe  was  worn  on  days  of  ceremony 
a  mantle,  sometimes  short,  at  others  long.  The 
mantle  of  Richard  I.  was  made  of  striped  stuff, 
sprinkled  with  globes  and  half  moons  of  silver, 
in  imitation  of  the  celestial  system  (Winesalf). 
Hanging  collars  served  as  ornaments  alike  for 
both  sexes. 

The  pointed  and  stuffed  shoes  called  pouleyns, 
or  poulains,  were  long  in  fashion.  The  maker 
cut  out  the  upper  leather  like  the  windows  of  a 
church.  They  were  two  feet  long  for  the  noble, 
decorated  at  the  extremity  with  horns,  claws,  or 
grotesque  figures.  They  were  of  such  length  that 
it  was  impossible  to  walk  in  them  without  fasten- 
ing the  points,  which  crooked  upwards,  to  the 
knees  with  chains  of  gold  or  silver.  The  bishops 
excommunicated  the  poulains,  and  treated  them 
as  a  sin  against  nature.  They  were  declared  to 
be  c<  contrary  to  good  morals,  and  invented  in 
derision  of  the  Creator."  In  England,  an  act  of 
parliament  forbade  the  making  of  any  shoes  or 
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buskins  "  with  poleyns  exceeding  the  length  of 
two  inches."  The  pointed  shoes  were  succeeded 
by  wide  square-toed  slippers.  The  fashions  of 
that  time  varied  as  much  as  those  of  our  days. 
The  knight  or  the  lady  who  invented  a  new 
fashion  became  a  celebrated  person.  The  in- 
ventor of  poleyns  was  the  English  knight  Robert 
le  Cornu.  (W.  Malmesbury.) 

The  gentlewomen  wore  very  fine  linen  next 
to  the  skin.  They  were  dressed  in  high  tunics 
covering  the  bosom,  embroidered  on  the  right 
breast  with  the  arms  of  their  husband,  on  the 
left  with  those  of  their  family.  Sometimes  they 
wore  their  hair  combed  down  smooth  upon  the 
forehead,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  inter- 
laced with  ribands ;  at  others  they  allowed  the 
hair  to  float  loosely  over  their  shoulders ;  at  others 
again  they  built  it  up  into  a  pyramid  three 
feet  high,  suspending  to  it  either  wimples,  or 
long  veils,  or  stripes  of  silk,  descending  to  the 
ground  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  At  the  time 
of  Queen  Isabeau,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  doorways  both  in  height  and 
breadth,  in  order  to  afford  a  passage  for  the 
ladies*  head-dresses.  These  head-dresses  were 
supported  by  two  curved  horns,  the  frame-work 
of  this  structure.  From  the  top  of  the  horn  on 
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the  right  side  hung  a  piece  of  light  stuff',  which 
the  wearer  suffered  to  float,  or  which  she  drew 
over  her  bosom  like  a  wimple,  by  twisting  it 
round  the  left  arm.  A  lady  in  full  dress  dis- 
played collars,  bracelets,  and  rings.  To  her 
girdle,  enriched  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  was  fastened  an  embroidered  pouch  : 
she  galloped  on  a  palfrey,  carrying  a  bird  on 
her  fist,  or  a  cane  in  her  hand.  "  What  can 
be  more  ridiculous,"  says  Petrarch,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Pope  in  1366,  "  than  to  see 
men  girthed  round  the  body.  Below,  long 
peaked  shoes  ;  above,  caps  laden  with  feathers  : 
hair  tressed,  moving  this  way  and  that,  behind 
them,  like  the  tail  of  an  animal,  and  turned 
up  on  the  forehead  with  ivory-headed  pins  I" 
Pierre  of  Blois  adds  that  it  was  the  fashion  to 
talk  inincingly.  And  what  language  was  so 
spoken  ? — the  language  of  Robert  Wace  and 
the  Roman  du  Rou,  of  Ville-Hardouin,  Join- 
ville,  and  Froissart ! 

The  luxury  in  dress  and  entertainments  ex- 
ceeded all  belief:  we  are  but  paltry  personages 
in  comparison  with  those  barbarians  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Then  were 
seen  at  a  tournament  a  thousand  knights  attired 
in  a  uniform  robe  of  silk,  called  cointite,  and  on 
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the  morrow  they  appeared  in  new  vestments 
equally  magnificent.  (Matthew  Paris).  One  of 
the  dresses  of  Richard  II.,  King  of  England, 
cost  thirty  thousand  marks  of  silver.  (Knighton) . 
Sir  John  Arundel  had  no  fewer  than  fifty-two 
complete  suits  of  apparel  for  his  own  person,  of 
cloth  of  gold  or  of  tissue.  (Holinshed's  Chron.) 

At  another  tournament,  sixty  superb  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  each  led  by  an  esquire,  first 
filed  off  one  by  one,  preceded  by  trumpeters 
and  minstrels  ;  then  came  sixty  young  ladies 
mounted  on  palfreys,  magnificently  attired,  each 
leading  by  a  silver  chain  a  knight  armed  at  all 
points.  Dancing  and  music  formed  part  of 
these  bandars  (festivities).  The  King,  the  pre- 
lates, the  knights,  danced  to  the  sound  of  viols, 
bagpipes,  and  chiffonies. 

At  Christmas,  there  were  grand  masquerades. 
In  England,  in  1348,  there  were  prepared  eighty 
tunics  of  buckram,  forty-two  masks,  and  a  great 
number  of  grotesque  dresses,  for  the  masque- 
rades. In  1377,  a  masquerade,  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  disguised 
in  different  ways,  afforded  diversion  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Hall,  the  mall,  quoits,  skittles,  dice,  were 
amusements  in  which  all  took  a  part.  There  is 
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still  extant  a  note  of  Edward  the  Second's  for 
the  sum  of  five  shillings,  which  sum  he  had 
borrowed  from  his  barber  to  play  at  cross  or 
pile. 


MIDDLE    AGES. 

REPASTS. 

AMONG  the  nobles,  dinner  was  announced  by 
the  sound  of  the  horn  :  this  was  called  in  France 
corner  Veau,  because  the  company  washed  their 
hands  before  they  sat  down  to  table.  The  usual 
dinner  hour  was  nine  in  the  morning,  and  that 
for  supper  five  in  the  evening.  They  sat  on 
banks  or  benches,  sometimes  high,  at  others 
low,  and  the  table  was  raised  or  lowered  in 
proportion.  From  the  bank  or  bench  is  de- 
rived the  word  banquet.  There  were  tables  of 
gold  and  silver  chased  :  the  wooden  tables  were 
covered  with  double  cloths,  called  doubliers ;  they 
were  laid  to  resemble  the  surface  of  a  river 
which  a  breeze  has  ruffled  into  little  waves. 
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Napkins  are  of  more  modern  date.  Forks,  with 
which  the  Romans  wrere  unacquainted,  were  also 
unknown  to  the  French  till  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century :  we  meet  with  them  for  the  first 
time  under  Charles  V. 

Our  ancestors,  in  those  days,  ate  nearly  every 
thing  that  we  do  now  ;  nay,  their  cookery  pos- 
sessed refinements  to  which  we  at  this  day  are 
utter  strangers  :  Roman  civilization  had  not 
perished  in  the  kitchen.  Among  the  dishes  in 
the  highest  request,  I  find  mention  made  of 
dellegrous,  maupigyrum,  and  karumpie.  What 
were  these  ?  There  was  served  up  pastry  of  ob- 
scene forms,  which  were  called  by  their  proper 
names  :  ecclesiastics,  matrons,  and  young  ladies, 
rendered  these  grossnesses  innocent  by  a  modest 
ingenuity.  Language  was  then  stark  naked. 
The  translations  of  the  Bible  in  those  days  were 
quite  as  crude  and  more  indecent  than  the  text. 
The  Instruction  du  Chevalier  Geoffroy  la  Tour 
Landry,  gentilhomme  angevin,  a  ses  filles  will 
furnish  a  specimen  of  the  freedom  then  taken 
in  language  and  instruction. 

Beer,  cider,  and  wine  of  all  sorts,  were 
consumed  in  abundance.  Mention  is  made 
of  cider  under  the  second  race  of  kings.  Clai- 
tre  was  clarified  wine  to  which  spices  were 
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added  ;  hypocras,  wine  sweetened  with  honey. 
In  1310,  an  English  abbot  entertained  six 
thousand  guests,  before  whom  were  set  three 
thousand  dishes.  At  the  wedding  feast  of 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1243,  thirty  thousand 
dishes  were  served  up;  and,  in  1251,  sixty 
fat  oxen  were  furnished  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  alone,  for  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  England  with  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scot- 
land. The  royal  repasts  were  enlivened  by  in- 
termezzi :  all  sorts  of  music  were  performed  ; 
the  clercs  sang  songs,  roundelays,  and  virelays. 
"When  the  king  (Henry  II.  of  England)  goes 
abroad  in  the  morning,"  says  Pierre  of  Blois, 
"  you  see  a  multitude  of  people,  running  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  wits  :  horses 
dash  one  against  the  other ;  carriages  upset  car- 
riages ;  players,  public  women,  gamesters,  cooks, 
confectioners,  singers,  barbers,  dancers,  boon 
companions,  parasites,  make  a  horrible  noise  : 
in  short,  the  confusion  of  foot  and  horse  is  so 
hideous  that  you  would  imagine  the  abyss  had 
opened  and  hell  vomited  forth  all  its  devils." 

When  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
travelled,  he  had  two  hundred  horsemen  in 
his  train,  consisting  of  knights,  esquires,  pa- 
ges, clergymen,  and  officers  of  his  household. 

VOL.    I.  D 
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This  cavalcade  was  followed  by  eight  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  five  strong  horses :  two  of  these 
carriages  contained  beer,  one  conveyed  the  fur- 
niture of  his  chapel,  another  that  of  his  chamber, 
and  another  that  of  his  kitchen  ;  the  last  three 
were  filled  with  provisions,  apparel,  and  various 
other  articles.  He  had,  besides,  twelve  horses 
laden  with  coffers,  containing  his  money,  gold 
plate,  books,  clothes,  and  the  ornaments  for  the 
altar.  Each  carriage  was  guarded  by  a  very 
large  bull-dog,  having  a  monkey  on  his  back. 
(Salisb.) 

It  was  found  necessary  to  enact  sumptuary 
laws  for  the  table.  These  laws  allowed  the 
rich  only  two  courses  and  two  sorts  of  meat, 
with  the  exception  of  prelates  and  barons, 
who  were  at  liberty  to  eat  what  they  pleased. 
They  limited  traders  and  artizans  to  'the  use 
of  meat  at  one  meal  only  ;  for  all  the  other 
meals  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables. 
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MANNERS. 

UPON  the  roads  the  traveller  met  with 
litters,  mules,  palfreys,  and  carriages  drawn 
by  oxen,  with  wheels  in  the  antique  fashion. 
The  roads  were  of  two  kinds,  turnpike-roads 
and  by-roads.  Their  width  was  regulated  by 
law.  The  turnpike-road  was  required  to  be 
fourteen  feet  broad.  The  by-road  might  be 
shaded  with  trees,  but  no  trees  excepting 
such  as  were  capable  of  affording  shelter  were 
permitted  to  border  the  royal  roads.  It  was 
the  vassals  of  the  feudal  lords  who  cut  the 
infinite  multitude  of  cross-roads  bv  which  the 
country  is  intersected. 

These  were  the  times   of  the  marvellous  in 
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every  thing.  The  almoner,  the  monk,  the 
pilgrim,  the  knight,  the  troubadour,  had  al- 
ways adventures  to  tell  or  to  sing  of.  In  the 
evening,  seated  on  the  benches  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, they  listened  to  the  romance  of 
King  Arthur,  of  Ogier  the  Dane,  of  Lancelot 
of  the  Lake,  or  the  story  of  the  goblin  Orthon, 
a  great  newsmonger,  who  came  in  the  wind 
and  was  killed  in  a  large  black  sow.  (Frois- 
sart.) 

Among  these  tales  was  to  be  heard  also  the 
sirvante  of  the  jongleur  against  a  felon  knight, 
or  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  a  pious  personage. 
These  lives  of  saints,  collected  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  displayed  an  imagination  not  less 
brilliant  than  the  profane  stories ;  incanta- 
tions of  conjurors,  tricks  of  swindlers  and 
idlers,  chases  of  were-wolves,  redemption  of 
slaves,  attacks  of  robbers,  travellers  saved, 
and  who  marry  the  daughters  of  their  hosts 
on  account  of  their  beauty  (St.  Maximus)  ; 
lights  which  at  night  reveal  the  grave  of  some 
virgin  amidst  the  bushes  ;  castles  which  appear 
suddenly  illumined  (St.  Viventius,  Maura,  and 
Brista). 

St.  Deicole,  having  lost  his  way,  met  with  a 
shepherd  and  begged  he  would  tell  him  where 
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he  might  find  a  lodging.  "  I  know  of  none," 
said  the  shepherd,  "  unless  it  be  in  a  place 
watered  by  springs  in  the  lands  of  the  powerful 
vassal  Weissart." — "  Canst  thou  show  me 
the  way  to  it?"  asked  the  saint.  "  I  cannot 
leave  my  flock,"  replied  the  shepherd.  Deicole 
thrust  his  staffinto  the  ground,  and  theshepherd, 
on  his  return  from  showing  the  saint  the  way, 
found  his  sheep  lying  quietly  around  the  mira- 
culous staff.  Weissart,  the  cruel  castellan, 
threatens  vengeance  against  Deicole;  but  his 
wife  Berthilde  has  a  great  veneration  for  the 
minister  of  God.  Deicole  enters  the  castle  ;  the 
serfs  eagerly  come  forward  to  help  him  off  with 
his  cloak  :  he  declines  their  aid,  and  hangs  it 
up  on  one  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  entered 
through  the  loop-hole  of  a  tower.  (Boll.  t.  n, 
p.  202.) 

Giraldus,  a  native  of  Wales,  relates  in  his 
Topography  of  Ireland,  that,  St.  Kewen  being  at 
prayer  with  outstretched  hands,  a  swallow  en- 
tered at  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  laid  an  egg 
in  one  of  his  hands.  The  saint  did  not  drop 
his  hand,  nor  did  he  close  it,  till  the  swallow 
had  laid  all  her  eggs  and  hatched  her  brood. 
In  memory  of  this  act  of  kindness  and  patience, 
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the  statue  of  the  hermit  in  Ireland  is  holding 
a  swallow  in  one  hand. 

The  Abbot  Turketull  had  in  his  possession 
one  of  St.  Bartholomew's  thumbs,  and  he  used 
it  to  sign  himself  in  times  of  danger  from 
storms  and  lightning. 

The  barbarians  were  fond  of  hermits.  They 
were  soldiers  of  different  classes,  equally  tried, 
equally  hardy,  with  themselves,  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  dwelling  upon  the  rock,  delight- 
ing in  distant  pilgrimages,  in  the  vastness  of 
deserts  and  forests.  Thus  hermits  conducted 
battles  :  encamping  at  night  in  cemeteries, 
they  there  composed  and  sang  to  the  armed 
multitude  the  Dies  irce  and  the  Stabat  mater. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  beheld  no  fewer  than  ten 
kings  and  eleven  queens  forsake  the  world 
and  retire  into  convents.  We  must  beware, 
however,  of  suffering  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  words :  these  queens  were  wives  of  pirate 
Northmen,  arriving  in  barks,  keeping  their 
wedding  in  chariots,  like  the  daughters  of  Clodion 
the  Hairy,  fair  and  beautiful  Norwegian  women, 
who  had  given  up  the  gods  of  the  Edda  for 
the  God  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Walkiries  for 
angel- 


MIDDLE    AGES. 

MANNKRS    CONTINUED. 

VIGOUR    AND    END    OK    THK    BARBAROUS    AGKS. 

To  endeavour  to  sketch  methodically  u 
picture  of  the  manners  of  those  times  would 
be  at  once  to  attempt  an  impossibility  and  to 
belie  the  confusion  of  those  manners.  On 
the  contrary,  all  those  scenes  must  be  thrown 
pell-mell,  just  as  they  followed  each  other, 
without  order,  or  were  entangled  in  one  com- 
mon action,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
There  was  no  unity,  but  in  the  general  im- 
pulsion which  carried  society  onward  to  im- 
provement, by  the  natural  law  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  one  hand  chivalry,  on  the  other  the 
m>u  erection  of  the  rustic  population,  all  sorts 
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of  licentiousness  in  the  clergy,  together  with 
all  the  ardour  of  religion.  Itinerant  monks, 
travelling  on  foot  or  riding  on  sorry  mules, 
preached  against  all  these  scandals,  and  were 
burned  alive  for  their  pains  by  the  priests, 
whom  they  reproached  for  their  dissolute  lives, 
and  drowned  by  the  princes  whose  tyranny 
they  attacked.  Gentlemen,  lying  in  wait  near 
the  high  roads,  robbed  travellers,  whilst 
other  gentlemen  became  in  Spain,  in  Greece, 
in  Dalmatia,  lords  of  renowned  cities,  to 
whose  history  they  were  utter  strangers.  There 
were  courts  of  love,  in  which  arguments  were 
held  agreeably  to  all  the  rules  of  Scottism, 
and  of  which  the  canons  were  members ; 
troubadours  and  minstrels,  roving  from  castle 
to  castle,  lashing  the  men  in  satires,  praising 
the  ladies  in  ballads  ;  citizens  divided  into 
guilds,  holding  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
patrons,  in  which  the  saints  of  Paradise  were 
mingled  with  the  deities  of  fable ;  dramatic 
representations,  miracles  and  mysteries  in 
churches  ;  feasts  of  fools ;  sacrilegious  masses  ; 
gravy  soups  eaten  upon  the  altar ;  the  lie 
missa  est  responded  to  by  the  three  brayings  of 
an  ass  ;  barons  and  knights  engaging  at  these 
mysterious  repasts  to  make  war  upon  nations. 
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vowing  upon  a  peacock  or  a  heron  to  fight  to  the 
death  for  their  ladye-loves ;  Jews  slaughtered 
and  slaughtering  one  another,  conspiring  with 
lepers  to  poison  the  wells  and  springs  ;  tribunals 
of  all  sorts,  sentencing,  by  virtue  of  all  kinds  of 
laws,  to  all  sorts  of  punishments,  accused  persons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  heretic  flayed  and  burned 
alive,  to  adulterers  bound  together  naked  and 
led  in  public  through  the  crowd ;  the  complaisant 
judge,  substituting  an  innocent  prisoner,  instead 
of  the  wealthy  murderer,  condemned  to  die  ;  to 
crown  the  confusion,  to  complete  the  contrast, 
the  old  society  civilized  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  perpetuating  itself  in  the  abbeys  ;  the 
students  at  the  universities  reviving  the  philo- 
sophic disputes  of  Greece  ;  the  tumult  of  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  mingling  with 
the  din  of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  tiltings. 
Lastly,  place,  above  and  out  of  this  so  agitated 
society,  another  principle  of  action,  a  tomb  the 
object  of  all  affections,  of  all  regrets,  of  all  hopes, 
which  was  incessantly  drawing  beyond  sea 
sovereigns  and  subjects,  the  valiant  and  the 
guilty,  the  former  to  seek  enemies,  kingdoms, 
adventures,  the  latter  to  fulfil  vows,  to  atone 
for  crimes,  to  appease  remorse — and  you  have 
a  picture  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  crusades, 
the  East  long  continued  to  be,  for  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  country  of  religion  and  glory  :  they 
turned  their  eyes  incessantly  towards  that  bright 
sun,  towards  those  palms  of  Idumea,  towards 
those  plains  of  Rama,  where  the  infidels  reposed 
in  the  shade  of  the  olive-trees  planted  by  Bald- 
win, towards  those  fields  of  Ascalon  which  still 
retained  traces  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  Couci, 
of  Tancred,  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  Richard- 
Coeur-de-Lion,  of  St.  Louis,  towards  that  Jeru- 
salem delivered  for  a  moment,  but  fallen  again 
into  her  bondage,  and  which  appeared  to  them, 
as  to  Jeremiah,  insulted  by  the  passenger, 
drowned  in  tears,  deprived  of  her  people, 
seated  in  solitude. 

Such  were  those  ages  of  imagination  and  of 
vigour,  which  moved  on  with  all  these  accom- 
paniments, amidst  events  the  most  diversified, 
amidst  heresies,  schisms,  and  wars,  feudal,  civil, 
and  foreign  ;  those  ages  doubly  favourable  to  ge- 
nius, either  by  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  when 
that  was  sought,  or  by  a  world  the  most  strange 
and  the  most  varied,  when  this  was  preferred  to 
solitude.  There  was  not  a  spot  where  some 
new  circumstance  was  not  occurring,  for  each 
lordship,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  was  a  little  state, 
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moving  in  its  own  orbit,  and  having  its  different 
phases ;  at  ten  leagues'  distance,  customs  were 
totally    dissimilar.      This    order  of  things,  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  general  civilization,  im- 
parted an  extraordinary   impulsion  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind ;  hence,  all  the   great    discoveries 
belonged  to  those  ages.  Never  did  the  individual 
live   so   much ;    the   sovereign    dreamt   of  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  dominions,  the  noble  of 
the  conquest  of  his  neighbour's  fief,  the  citizen 
of  the  extension  of  his  privileges,  the  merchant 
of  new  channels  for  his  trade.  People  were  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  thing,  they  had 
not  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing,  they 
believed  every  thing,  they  were  at  the  entrance, 
at  the  threshold,  of  all  hopes,  in  like  manner  as 
a  traveller  upon  a  mountain  awaits  the  return 
of  day-light,  when  he  perceives  its  harbinger — 
the  dawn.     They  made  researches  into  the  past 
as  well  as  the  future  ;  they  felt  the  same  joy  on 
discovering  an  old  manuscript  and  a  new  world  ; 
they   proceeded  with  rapid   steps  towards   un- 
known destinies,  as   in  youth  we  have   all  our 
lives  before  us.     The  infancy  of  those  ages  was 
barbarism,    their  maturity    full  of  passion    and 
energy,  and  they  have  left  behind  them  a  rich 
inheritance  to  the  civilized  ages  which  they  bore 
in  their  fertile  womb. 
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THE    BRITONS. 


TACITUS— ERSE  POEMS. 

LET  us  now  enter  upon  the  different  epochs  of 
the  English  language  and  literature.  The  reader 
will  easily  place,  upon  the  sketch  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  the  authors  and  their  works,  as 
I  make  them  pass  successively  before  him.  It 
begins  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  epoch  ;  but,  before 
we  turn  to  that,  let  us  see  whether  there  are  not 
traces  left  of  the  language  of  the  Britons  during 
the  domination  of  the  Romans. 
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Caesar  treats  only  of  the  manners  of  those 
islanders.  Tacitus  has  preserved  some  speeches 
of  British  chiefs.  Passing  over  the  harangue 
ofCaractacus  to  Claudius,  I  shall  only  quote 
some  passages  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Gal- 
gacus  in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia. 

"  The  day  of  your  liberty  dawns.  Deprived 
of  our  land  and  prevented  by  the  Roman  fleet 
from  seeking  refuge  on  the  sea,  nothing  is  left 
to  us  but  arms.  In  the  most  remote  corner  of 
our  deserts,  out  of  sight  even  of  the  subjugated 
country,  our  eyes  have  not  been  shocked  by 
the  contact  with  foreign  domination.  Placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  and  of  liberty,  hither- 
to the  renown  of  our  solitude  and  its  fastnesses 
has  defended  us :  now  the  limits  of  Britain  are 
perceptible.  Whatever  is  unknown  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  but  beyond  Caledonia  there  is  no  nation 
to  seek,  nothing  but  waves  and  rocks,  and  the 
Romans  are  upon  us .... 

"  In  the  family  of  slaves,  the  last  comer  is 
the  drudge  of  his  companions.  We,  the  latest 
and  consequently  the  most  despised  in  this 
universe  of  ancient  servitude,  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  but  death,  for  we  have  neither  lands, 
nor  mines,  nor  ports,  where  they  can  keep  us  to 
labour.  Courage  then,  ye,  who  cherish  life  or 
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glory  !  The  wives  of  the  Romans  have  not 
followed  them;  their  fathers  are  not  there  to 
make  them  ashamed  of  flight :  they  look  trem- 
bling at  this  sky,  this  sea,  these  forests,  which 
they  never  before  beheld.  Cooped  up  and 
already  conquered,  they  are  delivered  into  our 
hands  by  our  gods ....  Here  your  chief,  here  your 
army — there,  tribute,  labour,  the  sufferings  of 
slavery.  Eternal  misery  or  revenge  await  you 
on  this  field  of  battle.  March  to  the  fight ; 
think  of  your  ancestors,  think  of  your  pos- 
terity." 

After  Tacitus,  who  has  paraphrased  a  few 
expressions  of  Galgacus,  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion in  the  Roman  camps,  an  abyss  opens. 
Fifteen  centuries  pass  before  we  again  hear  of 
the  genius  of  the  Britons,  and  then  how  !  Mac- 
pherson,  transporting  Ossian,  the  Irish  bard,  to 
Scotland,  disfiguring  the  true  history  of  Fingal, 
tacking  three  or  four  tatters  of  old  ballads  to 
a  fiction,  represents  to  us  a  poet  of  Caledonia 
with  as  much  reality  as  Tacitus  has  represented 
a  warrior.  Since,  after  all,  we  have  nothing 
but  Ossian  ;  since  the  fragments,  which  might 
be  given  as  compositions  of  the  bards,  belong 
rather  to  different  kinds  of  minstrels  whom  I  shall 
notice  presently  ;  1  am  forced  to  avail  myself  of 
Macpherson's  work.  But  as  the  poems  which 
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John  Smith  added  to  those  published  by  the 
first  editor  of  the  Scottish  bard  are  less  known, 
I  shall  extract,  in  preference,  a  few  passages  from 
them. 

"  Crimoina  heard  the  tale  of  the  tomb,  she 
saw  her  Dargo  brought  home  as  dead.  Silent 
and  pale  she  stood,  as  the  pillar  of  ice  that  hangs 
in  the  season  of  cold  from  the  brow  of  Mora's 
rock.  At  length  she  took  the  harp  and  touch- 
ed it  soft  in  praise  of  her  love.  Dargo  would 
rise,  but  we  forbade  till  the  song  should  cease, 
for  it  was  sweet  as  the  voice  of  the  wounded 
swan,  when  she  sings  away  her  soul  in  death, 
and  feels  in  her  breast  the  fatal  dart  of  the  hun- 
ter. Her  companions  flock  mournful  around : 
they  assuage  her  pain  with  their  song,  and  bid 
the  souls  of  swans  convey  her  to  the  airy  lake 
of  the  clouds.  Its  place  is  above  the  mountains 
of  Morven. 

"  '  Bend,'  she  said,  '  from  your  clouds,  ye 
fathers  of  Dargo  ;  bend  and  carry  him  to  the 
place  of  your  rest.  And  ye,  maids  ofTrenmor's 
airy  land,  prepare  the  bright  robe  of  mist  for  my 
love.  O  Dargo,  why  have  I  loved,  why  was  I  be- 
loved, so  much  !  Our  souls  were  one,  our  hearts 
grew  together,  and  how  can  I  survive  when 
they  are  now  divided? — We  were  two  flowers 
that  grew  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  and  our 
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dewy  heads  amidst  sun-beams  smiled.  The 
flowers  were  two,  but  their  root  was  one. 
The  virgins  of  Cona  saw  them  and  turned  away 
their  foot.  They  are  comely,  they  said,  but 
lovely.  The  deer  in  his  course  leaped  over 
them  ;  and  the  roe  forbore  to  crop  them.  But 
the  wild  boar  relentless  came,  he  tore  up  the 
one  with  his  deadly  tusk.  The  other  bends  over 
it  his  drooping  head,  and  the  beauty  of  both, 
like  the  dry  herb  before  the  sun,  is  decayed. 

"  '  My  sun  on  Morven  now  is  set  and  the 
darkness  of  death  dwells  around  me  in  all  its 
smiling  beauty.  But,  ere  evening,  it  is  set  to  rise 
no  more ;  and  leaves  me  in  one  cold,  eternal 
night.  Alas !  my  Dargo !  why  art  thou  so 
soon  to  set  ?  Why  is  thy  late  smiling  face  over- 
cast with  so  thick  a  cloud  ?  Why  is  thy  warm 
heart  so  soon  grown  cold,  and  thy  tongue  of 
music  grown  so  mute  !  Thy  hand,  which  so 
lately  shook  the  spear  in  the  battle's  front,  there 
lies  cold  and  stiff:  and  thy  foot,  this  morning 
the  foremost  in  the  fatal  chace,  there  lies  dead  as 
the  earth  it  trod.  From  afar,  over  seas,  hills, 
and  dales,  have  I  followed  till  this  day,  my 
love  !  thy  steps.  In  vain  did  my  father  look  for 
my  return  ;  in  vain  did  my  mother  mourn  my 
absence.  Their  eye  was  often  on  the  sea; 
the  rocks  often  heard  their  cry.  But  I  have 
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been  deaf,  O  my  parents,  to  your  voice  ;  for  my 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  Dargo.  O  that  death 
would  repeat  on  me  his  stroke  !  O  that  the  wild 
boar  had  also  torn  Crimoina's  breast !  Then 
should  I  mourn  on  Morven  no  more,  hut  joy- 
fully go  with  my  love  on  his  cloud  ! 

"  '  Last  night  I  slept  on  the  heath  by  thy  side  ; 
is  there  not  room,  this  night,  in  thy  shroud  ? 
Yes,  beside  thee  I  will  lay  me  down  ;  with  thee, 
this  night,  too,  I  will  sleep,  my  love,  my 
Dargo  !' 

' '  We  heard  the  faltering  of  her  voice ;  we  heard 
the  faint  note  dying  in  her  hand.  We  raised 
Dargo  from  his  place.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Crimoina  was  no  more.  The  harp  dropped  from 
her  hand.  Her  soul  she  breathed  out  in  the 
song.  She  fell  beside  her  Dargo." 

Every  reader  may  believe  what  he  pleases  of 
the  translations  from  the  Caledonian  by  Tacitus 
and  John  Smith.  The  historians  are  greater 
liars  than  the  poets,  without  excepting  Tacitus, 
who,  however,  poured  his  burning  words  upon 
tyrants,  as  quick  lime  is  thrown  upon  corpses  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  them. 


ANGLO-SAXONS  AND  DANES. 

THE  Anglo-Saxons  having  succeeded  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Danes  having  come  in  their  turn 
to  the  partition  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  take  a  separate  view  of 
literature  during  the  epoch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  that  of  the  Danes  ;  I  shall  therefore  treat  of 
them  together. 

The  Danes  took  with  them  their  Scalds  :  these 
mingled  with  the  Welsh  Bards.  In  Wales  there 
were  three  things  belonging  to  a  free  man  that 
could  not  be  seized  for  debt— his  horse,  his 
sword,  and  his  harp.  Whole  nations,  in  their 
heroic  age,  are  poets  :  people  sang  in  battle, 
they  sang  at  entertainments,  they  sang  before 
death  ;  they  dreaded,  above  ail  things,  dying  in 
their  beds,  like  women.  Starcather,  not  having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  death  in 
fight,  put  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and 
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declared  that  he  would  give  it  to  the  first  pas- 
senger who  would  have  the  charity  to  rid  him 
of  his  head.  Siward,  the  Danish  earl  of  North- 
umberland, ashamed  of  growing  old,  and  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  carried  off  by  disease,  said  to 
his  friends  :  :<  Put  on  me  my  coat  of  mail ;  gird 
my  sword  by  my  side  ;  place  my  helmet  on  my 
head,  my  buckler  in  my  left  hand,  my  gilt 
battle-axe  in  my  right ;  that  I  may  fall  in  the 
garb  of  a  warrior." 

On  the  field  of  battle,  the  sound  of  hymns, 
accompanied  with  the  clash  of  arms,  burst  forth 
in  so  awful  a  manner  that  the  Danes  made  their 
horses  deaf  lest  they  should  be  frightened  by  it. 

Religion  was  on  a  level  with  these  poetic 
manners.  Fifteen  young  women  and  eighteen 
young  men  were  one  day  playing  at  ball  in  a 
churchyard.  Robert,  the  priest,  who  was  read- 
ing mass,  begged  them  to  retire,  but  they  only 
laughed  at  him.  The  priest  prayed  to  God  and 
St.  Magnus  to  punish  the  impious  crew  by 
obliging  them  to  sing  and  dance  for  a  whole 
year.  His  prayer  was  granted.  One  of  the 
party  took  by  the  hand  his  sister  who  was  his 
partner  in  the  dance  ;  the  arm  came  away  from 
her  body,  but  she  lost  not  a  drop  of  blood  and 
kept  dancing  on.  For  the  whole  year  round  the 
dancers  felt  neither  cold  nor  heat,  neither 
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hunger,  thirst,  nor  weariness;  nor  did  their 
garments  become  the  worse  for  wear.  The  in- 
cessant motion  of  their  feet  wore  down  the 
mould  to  such  a  degree  that  they  sank  in  it  to 
the  waist.  At  the  year's  end,  Bishop  Hubert 
broke  the  invisible  spell  which  bound  the  dan- 
cers, who  immediately  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights. 

An  old  woman,  named  Thorbiorga,  a  famous 
sorceress,  was  summoned  to  the  castle  of  Earl 
Torchill,  to  tell  when  the  plague  and  the  famine 
which  were  ravaging  his  domains  should  cease. 
Thorbiorga  arrived  towards  evening  ;  she  had 
on  a  gown  of  green  cloth  buttoned  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  a  collar  of  glass  beads  ;  a  black  lamb- 
skin lined  with  a  white  cat-skin  on  her  head ; 
calf-skin  shoes,  the  hairy  side  inward,  tied  with 
leathern  thongs  ;  gloves  of  white  cat-skin,  the 
hair  inside ;  an  huntandic  girdle  from  which 
hung  a  pouch  full  of  magical  scrawls.  The  sor- 
ceress supported  her  feeble  body  by  means  of  a 
staff  with  a  copper  ferule.  She  was  received  with 
high  respect :  placed  upon  an  elevated  seat, 
she  was  treated  with  goat's  milk  porridge  and 
the  stewed  hearts  of  different  animals.  The 
next  day,  Thorbiorga,  after  arranging  her  astro- 
logical instruments  according  to  the  celestial 
theme,  ordered  her  young  attendant,  Godreda, 
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to  sing  the  magic  invocation  called  vardlokur. 
Godreda  obeyed,  and  sang  in  a  voice  so  sweet 
that  the  household  of  Earl  Torchill  was  quite 
transported.  In  those  days  most  unfortunate 
would  have  been  the  wight  who  had  not  been 
born  a  poet. 

Kings  themselves  were  poets.  Alfred  the 
Great,  Canute  the  Great,  were  the  pride  of  the 
Walkiries.  The  Bards  and  the  Scalds  were 
feasted  at  the  tables  of  princes,  who  loaded 
them  with  presents.  "  If  I  were  to  ask  my 
host  for  the  moon,"  exclaimed  a  bard,  "  he 
would  give  it  to  me."  Poets  have  always  shown 
a  fondness  for  the  moon. 

Caedmon  dreamt  in  verse,  and  composed 
poems  in  his  sleep  :  what  is  poetry  but  dream- 
ing ! 

"  I  know,"  said  another  bard,  "  a  song  that 
will  soften  iron  ;  I  know  a  song  that  will  still 
the  storm."  These  inspired  personages  were 
known  by  their  looks :  they  seemed  to  be  in- 
toxicated :  their  air  and  their  gestures  were 
designated  by  a  particular  term  :  skallviengl — 
poetic  frenzy. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  narrates  in  verse  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  over  the 
Danes ;  and  the  History  of  Norway  preserves 
the  apotheosis  of  a  pirate  of  Denmark  slain,  with 
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five   more   pirate   chieftains,    on   the   coast    of 
Britain. 

"  King  Ethelstan,  the  chief  of  chiefs,  who 
confers  collars  on  the  brave,  and  his  brother, 
the  noble  Edmond,  have  fought  at  Brunan 
Burgh  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  They  have 
cloven  the  wall  of  bucklers  ;  they  have  van- 
quished warriors  of  renown,  the  race  of  the 
Scots  and  the  men  of  ships. 

"  Olaf  has  fled  with  few  of  his  people,  and  he 
has  wept  upon  the  seas.  The  foreigner  will  not 
relate  this  battle,  seated  by  his  fire,  surrounded 
by  his  family ;  for  his  kinsmen  fell  there,  and 
his  friends  returned  not  from  it.  The  Kings  of 
the  North,  in  their  councils,  will  lament  that 
their  warriors  dared  to  play  at  the  game  of 
slaughter  with  the  sons  of  Edward. 

"  King  Ethelstan  and  his  brother  Edmond 
returned  to  the  land  of  Wessex.  They  leave 
behind  them  the  raven  feeding  on  carcases,  the 
black  raven  with  pointed  beak,  and  the  hoarse- 
voiced  toad,  and  the  eagle  hungering  for  car- 
rion, and  the  greedy  kite,  and  the  dun  wolf  of 
the  woods. 

"  Never  was  such  slaughter  seen  in  this 
island  ;  never  were  more  men  slain  by  the  edge 
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of  the  sword,  since  the  Saxons  and  the  Angles 
came  from  the  East  across  the  ocean,  and  land- 
ed in  Britain  —  those  noble  artisans  of  war, 
who  conquered  the  Welsh  and  subdued  the 
country." 

Now  for  the  song  in  honour  of  the  pirate  :  — 

"  I  have  had  a  vision  :  I  saw  myself  at  day- 
break in  the  hall  of  Valhalla,  preparing  all 
things  for  the  reception  of  the  men  slain  in 
battle. 

"  I  awakened  the  heroes  from  their  sleep  ;  I 
told  them  to  rise,  to  set  the  benches,  to  place 
the  drinking  cups,  as  for  the  coming  of  a  king. 

"  '  Whence  comes  all  this  noise?'  cries 
Bragg ;  *  how  is  it  that  so  many  people  are 
stirring,  and  that  they  are  moving  all  the 
benches  ?'  *  It  is  because  Erik  is  coming,' 
replies  Odin  ;  *  I  expect  him.  Rise  and  go  to 
meet  him.' 

"  *  But  why  doth  his  coming  please  thee 
more  than  that  of  any  other  king  ?  ' — '  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  reddened  his  sword  with  gore  in 
many  places  ;  it  is  because  his  bloody  sword 
has  been  brandished  in  many  lands.' 

"  '  I  salute  thee,  Erik,  brave  warrior;  enter. 
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Welcome  to  this  abode  !  Tell  us  what  kings 
accompany  thee.  How  many  come  with  thee 
from  the  fight? ' 

"  '  Five  kings  are  coming, '  replies  Erik, 
*  and  I  am  the  sixth. ' 

I  could  not  do  better  than  borrow  this  trans- 
lation from  the  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans.  "  Let  us  benefit  by 
the  labours  of  Mr.  A.  Thierry,  but  let  us  learn 
from  him  what  they  have  cost  him.  Our  ad- 
miration will  increase  with  our  gratitude. 

"  I  had  entered  with  ardour  into  a  series  of 
inquiries  quite  new  for  me.  How  extensive  so- 
ever might  have  been  the  circle  of  these  labours, 
my  complete  blindness  would  not  have  pre- 
vented me  from  travelling  through  it.  I  was 
resigned  as  much  as  a  resolute  man  ought  to 
be  :  I  had  made  friendship  with  darkness.  But 
other  trials  came  upon  me. 

" Blind  and  suffering  without  hope 

and  almost  without  cessation,  I  can  bear  this 
testimony,  which,  coming  from  me,  will  not  be 
called  in  question— that  there  is  in  the  world 
something  more  valuable  than  material  enjoy- 
ments, than  fortune,  than  health  itself,  that  is, 
devotion  to  science." 
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Impressive  and  affecting  words  for  which  I  do 
not  reproach  myself  with  having  digressed  from 
my  subject. 

1  have  already  said  something  on  this  point  in 
my  "  Historical  Studies."  The  Norman  mari- 
ners themselves  sang  their  voyages  : 

"  I  was  born  in  the  high  lands  of  Norway, 
among  people  skilled  in  the  management  of  the 
bow  ;  but  I  preferred  spreading  my  sail,  the 
terror  of  the  husbandmen  of  the  coast.  I  have 
also  sped  my  bark  among  rocks,  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men." 

This  Scald  of  the  seas  might  justly  boast  thus, 
since  the  Danes  discovered  Winland  or  America, 
far  from  the  abodes  of  men. 

Angelbert  mourned  over  the  battle  of  Fontenay 
and  the  death  of  Hugh,  the  bastard  son  of  Char- 
lemagne. Such  was  the  frenzy  of  poesy  that  we 
find  verses  of  all  measures  even  in  diplomatic 
documents  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. A  Teutonic  song  records  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Normans  in  881  by  Louis,  son  of  Louis 
the  Stammerer.  "  I  knew  a  king,  called  the 
Seigneur  Louis,  who  served  God  with  all  his 
heart,  because  God  rewarded  him.  .  .He  grasped 
his  lance  and  his  buckler,  quickly  mounted  his 
horse,  and  flew  to  take  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies." Every  body  knows  that  a  collection  of 
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the  ancient  songs  of  the  Germans  was  made  by 
command  of  Charlemagne. 

Expressions  originating  in  the  forests  are  es- 
sentially poetical  as  far  as  regards  passions  and 
images ;  they  degenerate  as  they  become  more 
polished.  The  national  songs  of  the  barbarians 
were  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  fife,  the 
drum,  and  the  bagpipe.  The  Scythians,  at  their 
festivities,  twanged  the  strings  of  their  bows. 
The  guitar  was  in  general  use  in  Gaul,  and  the 
harp  in  the  island  of  the  Britons.  The  disdainful 
ear  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  perceived,  in 
the  musical  entertainments  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Britons,  nothing  but  the  croak  of  ravens  or 
inarticulate  sounds  which  had  no  affinity  to  the 
human  voice.  When  the  nations  of  the  North 
had  triumphed,  they  were  forced  to  change  their 
tone,  to  deem  this  language  harmonious,  and  to 
comprehend  the  commands  which  the  master 
gave  to  the  slave. 

The  military  rhythms  conclude  with  the  song 
of  Roland,  the  last  song  of  barbarous  Europe. 
"  At  the  battle  of  Hastings,"  says  the  great  his- 
torical painter  whom  I  have  quoted,  "  a  Norman 
named  Taillefer,  spurred  his  horse  to  the  front 
of  the  battle,  and  commenced  the  song  of  the 
exploits,  famous  throughout  all  Gaul,  of  Charle- 
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magne  and  Roland.  As  he  sang,  he  played  with 
his  sword,  throwing  it  high  into  the  air,  and 
catching  it  with  his  right  hand.  The  Normans 
repeated  these  strains,  or  cried  "  God  help  !  God 
help  !" 

"  Taillefer  qui  mult  bien  chantoit 
Sor  un  cheval  qui  tost  alout, 
Devant  le  Due  alout  chantoit 
De  Karlemagne  et  de  Rollant 
Et  d'Olivier  et  des  vassaux 
Qui  moururent  a  Roucevaux." 

These  rhymes  are  by  Wace,  but  Geoffry  Gai- 
mar  gives  many  more  particulars  concerning 
Taillefer.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  customs 
change  and  are  nevertheless  perpetuated.  The 
drum-major,  who  tosses  his  cane  into  the  air  and 
catches  it  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  is  a  tra- 
dition of  the  military  jongleur. 

There  exists  another  instance,  more  ancient 
than  even  the  battle  of  Hastings,  of  the  provo- 
cations of  military  song.  In  1054,  William  de- 
feated the  French  at  Mortemer  in  Normandy. 
One  of  his  servants,  climbing  a  tree,  kept  crying 
all  the  night  : 

Franceis,  Franceis,  levez  !  levez  ! 
Tenez  vos  veies ;  trop  dormez  ; 
Allez  vos  amis  enterrer 
Ki  sont  occis  k  Mortemer. 
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This  singular  herald-at-arms,  thus  insulting 
the  vanquished  enemy  from  the  top  of  an  oak, 
exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  simple  manners 
of  those  times. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  EPOCHS 

OF 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

ANGLO  NORMAN    AND  NORMAN-FRENCH  EPOCHS    FROM    WILLIAM 
THE    CONQUEROR,    AND    FROM    HENRY    II.    TO    HENRY    VIII. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  TROUVfcRES 

AFTER  the  Norman  conquest,  the  middle  ages 
begin,  and  the  aspect  of  things  is  changed. 
England  has  undergone  in  its  language  revolu- 
tions unknown  to  other  countries.  The  Teutonic 
of  the  Angles  drove  back  the  Gaelic  of  the  Bri- 
tons into  the  mountains  of  Wales  ;  the  Danish, 
Scandinavian,  or  Gothic,  cooped  up  the  Erse 
among  the  Scotch  highlanders,  and  adulterated 
the  pure  Saxon;  the  Norman,  or  the  old  French, 
confined  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  conquered  Eng- 
lish. 

Under  William  and  his  first  successors,  people 
wrote  and  sung  in  Latin,  Caledonian,  Welsh, 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Roman  of  the  trouv£res,  aiid 
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sometimes  the  Roman  of  the  troubadours.  There 
were  poets,  bards,  jongleurs,  minstrels,  conteors, 
fableors,  gesteors,  harpeors.  Poetry  assumed  all 
sorts  of  forms,  and  gave  to  its  productions  all 
sorts  of  names  :  lays,  ballads,  rotruenges,  ca- 
rols, chansons  de  gestes,  tales,  sirventois,  satires, 
fabliaux,  jeux-partis,  dictie's.  So  far  back  as 
the  sixth  century,  Fortunatus  gives  the  name  of 
lays,  leudi,  to  the  songs  of  the  barbarians.  There 
were  romances  of  love,  romances  of  chivalry, 
romances  of  St.  Graal,  romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  romances  of  Charlemagne,  romances  of 
Alexander,  and  sacred  poems.  In  the  "  Dream 
of  the  God  of  Love,"  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
palace  of  the  deity  is  composed  of  rotruenges, 
stanzas  accompanied  with  the  viol ;  the  planks 
are  made  of  dits  and  chansons,  the  rafters  of 
sounds  of  the  harp,  and  the  piles  of  sweet  British 
lays. 

Robert  de  Courthose,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  con- 
fined for  twenty-eight  years  in  the  castle  of  Car- 
diff on  the  sea  shore,  learned  the  language  of  the 
Welsh  bards.  From  the  windows  of  his  prison, 
he  saw  an  oak  towering  above  the  wood  which 
covered  the  promontory  of  Penarth.  This  oak 
he  thus  apostrophised  :  "  Oak,  planted  in  the 
bosom  of  the  woods,  whence  thou  beholdest  the 
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waves  of  the  Severn  battling  with  the  sea  ;  oak, 
nursed  on  these  heights,  where  blood  has  flowed 
in  streams ;  oak,  who  hast  lived  amidst  tempests, 
wo  to  the  man  who  is  not  old  enough  to  die !" 

Another  English  prince,  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion  was  crowned  as  a  troubadour.  He  had 
composed  in  his  mother  tongue,  the  Roman  lan- 
guage of  the  south,  a  sirvante  on  his  captivity  at 
Worms.  Among  the  poets  his  contemporaries, 
Richard  is  not  the  son  of  Eleonore  of  Guienne, 
but  of  the  Princess  of  Antioch,  found  in  the 
open  sea,  in  a  vessel  entirely  of  gold,  and  the 
rigging  of  which  was  made  of  white  silk.  This 
vessel  is  the  great  serpent  of  the  romancers. 
When  the  children  of  Arabian  women  were 
naughty,  they  threatened  them  with  King  Richard, 
and  when  a  skittish  horse  started,  the  Saracen 
rider  clapped  spurs  into  him,  saying,  "  Did  you 
imagine  it  was  King  Richard  ?"  William  Blon- 
del  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  trou- 
vere  Blondel  de  Nesle)  was  one  of  Richard's 
minstrels  :  we  have  not  his  faithful  song,  the 
tradition  only  of  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us. 

Nothing  was  more  celebrated  than  the  popular 
history  of  the  Marquis  au  court  nez. 

William,   an  Anglo-Norman  trouvere,  has  left 
in  his  poem  on  the  Joies  de  Notre  Dame  a  curious 
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description  of  Rome  and  its  monuments  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  composed  a  very  ingenious 
little  poem  on  these  three  words — smoke,  rain, 
and  woman,  which  drive  a  man  from  his  home  : 
that  home  is  heaven  ;  smoke,  pride ,  rain,  co- 
vetousness ;  woman,  lust ;  three  things  which 
exclude  from  heaven,  the  home  of  man. 

A  monk  of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  diversions  of  that  monas- 
tery, (then  under  English  domination)  tells  us 
that  "  below  Avranches,  towards  Bretagne,  there 
was  once  the  forest  of  Cuokelunde,  full  of  stags, 
but  where  now  there  is  nothing  but  fish.  In  the 
forest  there  had  been  a  monument."  The  poet 
places  the  irruption  of  the  sea  during  the  reign 
of  Childebert. 

Geoffrey  Gaimar,  author  of  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  borrowed  from  the 
Welsh  bards  the  Brut  of  England,  which  Wace 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth.  The  latter,  according  to  the  Abbe*  de  la 
Rue,  had  translated  his  version  from  the  Low 
Breton  original,  carried  to  England  by  Walter 
Galenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

Brut  or  Brutus  is  a  great  grandson  of  jEneas, 
first  king  of  the  Britons.  From  King  Brut  was 
descended  Arthur  or  Artus,  King  of  Armorica, 
whose  return  we  French  Bretons  expect,  as  the 
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Jews  do  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Arthur  in- 
stituted the  order  of  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  All  the  knights  of  this  order  have  their 
history ;  hence  it  is  that  the  first  story  has  what 
the  minstrels  term  branches,  as  in  Ariosto  one 
story  begets  another.  Arthur  and  his  knights 
are  sketched  after  Charlemagne  and  his  cheva- 
liers. Is  it  not  inconceivable  how  people  can 
still  seek  the  origin  of  these  marvels  in  the  false 
Turpin,  who  wrote  in  1095,  without  perceiving 
that  it  exists  in  the  history  of  the  Faits  et  Gestes 
de  Karle-le- Grand,  compiled  in  884  by  the  monk 
of  St.  Gall  ? 

The  Roman  du  Ron  is  likewise  by  Robert 
Wace.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  authentic 
history  of  the  fairies  of  my  country,  of  the 
forest  of  Brecheliant,  full  of  tigers  and  lions : 
the  wild  man  reigns  there,  and  King  Arthur 
strives  to  pierce  him  with  his  great  sword,  Esca- 
libar.  In  this  forest  of  Bre'che'liant  murmurs 
the  fountain  of  Barenton.  A  golden  bowl  is 
fastened  to  the  aged  oak  whose  boughs  overhang 
the  fountain :  to  raise  a  storm,  you  need  only 
take  up  some  water  in  the  bowl  and  spill  a  few 
drops  of  it.  Robert  Wace  had  the  curiosity  to 
visit  the  forest,  but  could  discover  none  of  these 
things  : — 

Fol  ra'en  revins,  fol  y  allai. 
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A  charm  improperly  used  caused  the  death  of 
Merlin,  the  enchanter,  in  the  Forest  of  Bre'che- 
liant.  A  pious  and  sincere  Breton,  I  do  not 
place  Bre'cheliant  near  Quintin,  like  the  Roman 
du  Rou ;  I  take  Bre'cheliant  to  be  Becherel, 
near  Combourg.  More  fortunate  than  Wace,  I 
have  seen  Morgen  the  fairy,  and  met  Tristan 
and  Yseult ;  I  have  taken  up  water  from  the 
spring  in  my  hand  —  the  golden  bowl  I 
never  could  find — and,  throwing  that  water  in 
the  air,  I  have  raised  storms.  In  my  Memoirs 
it  will  be  seen  what  effect  those  storms  have  had 
upon  me. 

The  anonymous  trouvere,  the  continuator  of 
Brut  of  England,  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  :  he  speaks 
with  bitter  animosity  of  William,  who  came 
"  not  to  erect  towns,  but  to  destroy  them  ;  not 
to  build  hamlets,  but  to  sow  forests."  The 
poem  contains  an  ingenious  episode. 

The  Conqueror  wishes  to  know  what  shall  be 
the  fate  of  his  posterity.  He  convokes  an 
assembly  of  high  personages  and  the  principal 
ecclesiastics  of  England  arid  Normandy.  The 
council,  in  great  embarrassment,  sends  sepa- 
rately for  the  King's  three  sons.  Robert  de 
Courthose  appears  first.  "  Fair  son,"  says  a 
learned  clerk  to  him,  "  if  the  Almighty  had 
made  thee  a  bird,  what  bird  wouldst  thou  be  ?  " 
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— "  A  sparrow-hawk/'  replies  Robert.  lt  That 
bird,  for  its  courage  is  valued  by  princes,  loved 
by  knights,  carried  on  the  hand  by  ladies." 

After  Robert  de  Courthose  comes  William 
Rufus.  He  would  have  "  wished  to  be  an 
eagle,  because  the  eagle  is  the  king  of  birds." 

After  William  Rufus  appeared  Henry,  his 
younger  brother.  He  would  have  been  "  a 
starling,  because  the  starling  is  a  simple  bird 
that  does  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  flies  about 
with  others  of  its  kind :  if  it  is  put  into  a  cage 
it  comforts  itself  by  singing." 

Courthose,  courageous  as  the  sparrow-hawk, 
died  in  prison  ;  William,  a  king,  like  the  eagle, 
was  cruel,  and  came  to  a  bad  end ;  Henry  was 
mild,  beneficent,  like  the  starling  :  he  had  his 
troubles,  but  they  were  soothed  by  time — a  long 
sad  complaint,  and  much  to  the  same  tune. 


THE    ANGLO-NORMAN    TROUVfiRES 
CONTINUED. 

TERRESTRIAL  PARADISE— DESCENT  TO  HELL. 

AN  anonymous  trouvere  describes  the  voyage 
of  St.  Bradan,  an  Irishman,  to  the  terrestrial 
Paradise.  The  saint,  accompanied  by  his 
monks,  discovers  in  an  island  the  paradise  of 
birds  :  these  birds  respond  to  the  psalms  sung 
by  the  saint.  They  were  probably  the  ancestors 
of  the  bird  in  the  gardens  of  Armida. 

In  another  island  is  a  tree,  with  leaves  of  a 
pale  red.  White  birds  are  perched  upon  the 
tree.  One  of  these  birds,  being  questioned  by 
St.  Bradan,  gives  this  answer:  "  My  compa- 
nions and  I  are  angels  expelled  from  heaven 
with  Lucifer.  We  obeyed  him  as  our  chief  in 
his  quality  of  archangel ;  but,  as  we  did  not 
share  his  pride,  God  has  only  banished  us  to 
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this  island."     Here  is  the  repentant  angel  of 
Klopstock. 

From  the  paradise  of  birds,  St.  Bradan,  still 
attended  by  his  monks,  proceeds  to  another 
island,  in  which  stands  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban. 

He  again  puts  to  sea,  is  attacked  by  a 
serpent,  which  a  beast  sent  by  God  comes 
and  battles  with,  and  afterwards  by  a  gryphon 
which  is  swallowed  by  a  dragon.  Strange 
fishes  assemble  to  listen  to  the  hermit  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  St.  Peter  on  the  open 
sea. 

The  bark  arrives  at  hell.  The  accursed 
region  is  enveloped  in  darkness  :  smoke,  sparks, 
and  flames  form  a  veil  impenetrable  to  the  light 
of  day.  On  a  steep  rock  is  perceived  a  naked 
man ;  his  flesh,  torn  by  the  scourge,  is  ready 
to  drop  from  the  bones  ;  his  face  is  covered  by 
a  cloth.  This  wretch  is  Judas.  He  describes 
to  the  saint  his  inexpressible  torments :  there  is 
a  fresh  one  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

Marie,  surnamed  of  France,  by  whom  we 
have  a  collection  of  lays,  turned  into  verse 
the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  which 
Henry,  a  monk  of  Saltry,  originally  composed 
in  Latin,  in  the  12th  century.  The  descent  to 
the  place  of  expiation  was  by  a  cavern,  over 
which  St.  Patrick  built  a  convent. 
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Two  other  trouv£res  took  up  the  same  sub- 
ject. They  conduct  O'Wein  to  purgatory  ;  the 
knight  passes  by  hell,  the  torments  of  which 
he  witnesses,  arrives  at  the  terrestial  paradise, 
and  approaches  the  celestial. 

Adam  de  Ross  sings  in  his  turn  the  descent 
of  St.  Paul  to  hell.  The  archangel  Michael 
performs  the  office  of  guide  to  the  apostle. 
"  My  good  man/'  says  he  to  him,  "  follow 
me  without  fear  and  without  suspicion.  God 
commands  me  to  show  thee  the  gnashing  of 
teeth,  the  pangs,  and  the  anguish,  which  sinners 
undergo/' 

Michael  goes  first :  Paul  follows,  repeating 
psalms.  At  the  gate  of  hell  grows  a  tree  of 
fire  ;  from  its  branches  hang  the  souls  of  misers 
and  scandal-mongers.  The  air  is  full  of  flying 
imps  who  drag  the  wicked  to  the  furnace. 

The  two  travellers  pursue  their  way  through 
the  desolate  regions.  The  archangel  explains 
to  the  apostle  the  torments  inflicted  for  different 
crimes  ;  from  the  bosom  of  an  immense  forge, 
a  vast  mine,  in  which  burning  furnaces  roar 
and  sparkle,  issue  rivers  of  molten  metals,  in 
which  demons  are  disporting.  The  further 
the  envoys  of  heaven  penetrate  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  more  terrible  become  the  tor- 
ments. St.  Paul  is  filled  with  pity. 
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They  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit  sealed  with 
seven  seals.  The  archangel  removes  the  seals, 
and  pushes  back  the  apostle,  till  the  pestilential 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  pit  has  passed  off. 
From  the  bottom  of  this  pit  ascend  the  moans 
of  the  greatest  sinners.  St.  Paul  inquires  how 
long  their  punishment  shall  last.  "  One  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  years,"  replies  St.  Michael, 
11  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it." 

The  apostle  begs  the  archangel  to  implore 
the  Almighty  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of 
these  reprobate  spirits.  Their  prayers,  joined 
by  those  of  other  compassionate  angels,  are 
granted:  God  ordains  that,  in  future,  the 
tortures  shall  be  suspended  from  Saturday  till 
Monday  morning.  St.  Bradan,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  terrestial  paradise,  had  obtained  the  same 
favour  for  Judas.  The  term  for  this  suspension  of 
punishment  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  the 
first  truces,  which  were  called  peace  of  God. 

The  middle  ages  are  not  the  time  of  style, 
properly  so  called,  but  they  are  the  time  of 
picturesque  expression,  of  natural  delineation, 
and  of  fertile  invention.  We  see,  with  a  smile 
of  admiration,  what  simple  nations  derived  from 
the  creed  that  was  taught  them.  To  their 
strong,  lively,  vagabond  imagination,  their 
cruel  manners,  their  indomitable  courage,  their 
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ill-repressed  instinct  of  conquest  and  travel, 
the  priests,  missionaries,  and  poets,  presented 
marvellous  torments,  everlasting  perils,  inva- 
sions to  attempt,  but  without  change  of  place, 
in  unknown  regions.  The  terrestrial  paradise, 
which  the  Christian  muse  showed  in  perspective 
to  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  delight  where  they 
could  arrive  only  by  a  long  road  and  after  severe 
hardships,  was  like  that  Rome  which  they  had 
formerly  sought  at  the  extremity  of  the  world, 
amidst  a  thousand  dangers,  torch  and  sword  in 
hand. 

The  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  the  Cimmerian 
fields,  and  the  descent  of  ^Eneas  to  Tartarus, 
comprehend  the  primitive  idea  of  these  fictions. 
This  idea  was  communicated  to  the  Christian 
ages  by  classic  literature  ;  it  is  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  by  the 
title  of  visio  inferni.  The  tree  of  fire,  from 
the  branches  of  which  are  suspended  the  souls 
of  the  covetous,  is  the  elm  to  which  dreams 
resort  in  the  vestibule  of  Tartarus.  (^Eneid. 

B.  VI.) 

The  three  works  of  the  trouvere  of  St.  Bradan, 
Marie  of  France,  and  Adam  de  Ross,  remind 
one  of  the  paradise,  the  purgatory,  and  the 
hell,  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  St.  Paul  is  con- 
ducted to  hell  by  the  archangel  Michael,  as 
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Dante  by  Virgil.  St.  Paul  is  filled  with  pity, 
like  Dante.  St.  Bradan  finds  Judas,  as  Dante 
met  with  him,  the  most  tortured  of  the  damned. 
In  the  trouvere,  the  pains  of  Judas  are  varied 
(the  trouvere  fixes  the  duration  of  his  torments 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  years)  ;  in 
the  poet,  his  misery  is  uniform,  constant,  as 
eternity. 

Cancellieri  asserts  that  Dante  derived  the 
ground-work  of  his  composition  from  the  Visions 
of  Hell  by  Alberic,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino, 
about  the  year  1 120. 


MIRACLES— MYSTERIES— SATIRES. 

THE  miracles  and  mysteries  formed  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  literature  of  all  Christian 
countries,  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  composed 
the  miracle  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  language  of 
Oil :  this  was,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  first 
drama  written  in  French.  The  author  had  it 
performed  in  a  church  in  1110,  and  borrowed 
the  copes  of  St.  Alban's  abbey  for  the  use  of  the 
actors. 

The  clergy  encouraged  these  exhibitions,  as 
conveying  public  instruction  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  The  Grecian  theatre  had  the  same 
religious  origin.  The  miracles  and  mysteries 
were  performed  in  broad  daylight,  in  churches, 
in  the  court-yards  of  courts  of  justice,  in  ceme- 
teries, and  in  the  crossings  of  streets  in  towns. 
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They  were  announced  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
preacher,  and  frequently  an  abbot  or  a  bishop 
presided  at  them  with  the  crosier  in  his  hand. 
The  entertainment  sometimes  concluded  with 
fights  of  animals,  jousts,  wrestling,  dancing,  and 
racing.  Clement  VI.  granted  one  thousand 
years'  indulgence  to  those  pious  persons  who 
should  attend  the  series  of  sacred  dramas  at 
Chester. 

These  performances  were  for  the  commonalty 
what  tournaments  were  for  the  nobles.  The 
middle  ages  observed  a  much  greater  number  of 
solemnities  than  modern  times  ;  genuine  enjoy- 
ments are  every  where  the  offspring  of  national 
creeds.  The  revolution  has  not  had  the  power 
to  create  a  single  durable  festival  ;  and  if  there 
are  still  popular  holidays  in  spite  of  incredulity, 
they  all  belong  to  the  old  Christianity  ;  mankind 
do  not  attach  themselves  strongly  to  any  plea- 
sures but  such  as  are  at  once  recollections  and 
hopes.  Philosophy  makes  men  dull ;  an  atheist 
people  has  but  one  festival — that  of  death. 

Theatrical  representations  passed  from  the 
clergy  to  the  laity.  The  merchant  drapers  of 
London  exhibited  the  Creation.  Adam  and  Eve 
appeared  stark  naked.  The  dyers  enacted  the 
Deluge.  Noah's  wife  refused  to  go  into  the  ark, 
and  soundly  boxed  her  husband's  ears. 
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The  course  of  lectures  which  M.  Magnin  is  at 
this  moment  delivering  will  complete  the  circle 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  mysteries,  and  the 
epoch  which  preceded  them — a  subject  replete 
with  interest,  and  inherent  in  the  bowels  of  oar 
history. 

Satires  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  poetry  of 
Norman  England.  The  ladies,  whatever  res- 
pect was  paid  them  by  the  knights,  received 
very  little  from  the  jongleurs  ;  these  reproached 
them  with  their  fondness  for  dress  and  dogs. 
"  If  you  are  going  to  visit  a  lady,  wrap  yourself 
up  well,  nay,  borrow  the  cowl  of  St.  Peter  of 
Rome  ;  for  the  moment  you  enter  you  will  be 
attacked  by  dogs  of  all  sorts.  You  will  encounter 
the  little  ones  leaping  like  squirrels,  and 
enormous  greyhounds  rampant  as  lions."  (Abbd 
de  la  Rue.) 

The  ladies  are  also  abused  in  the  "  Wedding 
of  the  Devil's  Daughter,'-  and  in  the  "  Appari- 
tion of  St.  Peter/'  a  poem  against  marriage. 
The  pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  the  nobles, 
the  rich,  the  physicians,  the  different  conditions 
of  life  come  in  for  their  share  in  the  Roman  des 
Romans,  the  Bezant  de  Dieu,  the  Paternoster  des 
Gourmands,  the  Litanies  des  Vilains,  the  Credo  du 
Juif,  the  Ep/trc  ct  r  KniHyile  des  Femmes,  and  es- 
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pecially  in  those  general  satires  which  bear  the 
name  of  Bible. 

The  Crede  of  Piers  Plowman*  is  a  bitter  sa- 
tire on  the  mendicant  monks  : 

Than  turned  I  ayen  when  1  hadde  al  ytoted, 
And  fond  on  a  freitoure  a  frere  on  a  benche  ; 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne, 
With  a  face  so  fat  as  a  ful  bleddere, 
Blowen  bretful  of  brethe,  and  as  a  bagge  honged 
On  bothen  his  chekes,  and  his  chyn  with  a  chollede 
So  greet  as  a  gos  ey,  growen  al  of  grece, 
That  al  wagged  his  fleish,  as  a  quick  myre. 

The  nobility  of  both  sexes  sang,  loved,  en- 
joyed themselves,  and  at  times  did  not  believe 
too  firmly  in  God.  The  Vicomte  de  Baucaire 
threatens  his  son  Aucassin  with  hell,  unless  he 
parts  from  Nicolette,  his  mistress.  The  youth 
replies  that  he  cares  very  little  about  paradise, 
full  of  idle  half-naked  monks,  filthy  old  priests, 
and  ragged  hermits  ;  he  would  rather  go  to  hell, 
where  great  kings,  paladins,  and  barons,  hold 
their  plenary  court ;  there  he  shall  find  beautiful 

*  Piers  Plowman  is  a  generic  name,  which  most  of  the  poets 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  have  attached  to  their 
satires  :  thus  there  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,'  by  Ro- 
bert Langland,  the  "  Crede  of  Piers  Plowman,"  composed 
about  the  year  1390  &c.  These  different  works  must  not  be 
confounded  one  with  another. 
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women,  who  have  loved  minstrels  and  jongleurs, 
fond  of  wine  and  mirth.  A  troubadour  says  his 
Pater,  that  God  may  grant  to  all  lovers  the 
pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  one  night  with  his 
Ogine. 


G  2 


CHANGE  IN  LITERATURE— STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE 
TWO  LANGUAGES. 

THE  epoch  of  Anglo-Gallic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman  trouveres,  troubadours,  jongleurs, 
and  minstrels,  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Edward  III.  Feudality  altered  by  degrees  its 
spirit  and  its  customs  ;  the  crusades  enlarged  the 
circle  of  ideas  and  images;  poetry  followed  the 
impulse  of  manners;  the  organ,  the  harp,  and 
the  bagpipe,  acquired  new  sounds  in  the  abbeys, 
in  the  castles,  and  on  the  mountains.  Edward  I., 
according  to  popular  tradition,  doomed  to  death 
the  Welsh  minstrels,  who  kept  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  the  ancient  Britons  the  love  of  country 
and  hatred  for  the  stranger.  Gray  represents 
the  last  of  these  bards,  commencing  his  song 
with  these  words : 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king  ! 

Lays,  satirical  poems  (sirvantois) ,  versified  ro- 
mances, &c.,  became  detached  poetical  compo- 
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sitions,  abridged  histories,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  memory.  You  perceive,  from  the 
very  form  of  the  poems,  as  well  as  the  style 
and  the  expression  of  the  sentiments,  that  a 
revolution  has  been  effected,  that  centuries  have 
passed  away. 

The  introduction  of  Prove^al  and  French 
poetry,  by  the  aid  of  Norman  troubadours  and 
jongleurs,  was  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
of  depriving  the  Saxon  compositions  of  their 
native  originality;  they  became  nothing  more 
than  an  imitation,  occasionally,  no  doubt,  a  de- 
lightful one,  of  a  foreign  nature.  A  poet  compares 
the  object  of  his  love  with  a  bird  whose  plumage 
assumes  the  hues  of  every  flower  and  precious 
stone.  Too  discreet  to  make  known  his  mistress 
to  the  profane  vulgar,  the  lover  gracefully  says: 

Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  the  nyghtingale ; 

and  he  sends  the  inquisitive  to  Jean  to  enquire 
this  name. 

The  language  of  Oil,  in  use  among  the  con- 
querors, holding  the  spoils  of  aristocratic  wealth, 
recorded  the  deeds  of  knights  and  the  loves  of 
noble  ladies.  William  the  Conqueror,  according 
to  Sugulph,  abhorred  the  English  language.  He 
ordered  that  the  laws  and  judicial  acts  should  be 
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written  in  French,  and  that  children  in  schools 
should  be  taught  in  French  the  first  rudiments  of 
literature. 

I  have  said  that  French  and  English  properties 
were  mixed  together  by  the  Conquest,  and  that 
French  proprietors  transferred  their  idiom  to  the 
conquered  country.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  religious  of  Brittany,  of  the  Mans,  of 
Normandy,  possessed  convents  and  abbeys  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  families  from  the  Ponthieu, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany,  and,  subsequently, 
from  all  the  provinces  brought  by  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  or  conquered  by  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.,  possessed  lands  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
kingdom. 

William  the  Bastard  bestowed  upon  his  son- 
in-law,  Alain,  Duke  ofBretagne,  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  lordships  in  Yorkshire;  they,  sub- 
sequently, composed  the  earldom  of  Richmond 
(Domesday  book) .  The  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  suc- 
cessors of  Alain,  infeoffed  these  domains  to 
Breton  knights,  younger  sons  of  the  families  of 
Rohan,  Tinteniac,  Chateaubriand,  Goyon,  Mont- 
boucher  ;  and  long  afterwards  the  earldom  of 
Richmond  (honor  Richemundiae)  was  erected  into 
a  dukedom  under  Charles  II.,  in  favour  of  one  of 
his  own  natural  sons. 
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The  French  language  despised  and  warred 
against  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  "  At  one 
time  a  Saxon  bishop  was  expelled  from  his  see, 
because  he  was  ignorant  of  French ;  at  another, 
monastic  charters  were  torn  to  pieces,  because 
they  were  written  in  Saxon  ;  Norman  judges 
would  condemn  an  accused  person  unheard,  be- 
cause he  spoke  English  only ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  would  strip  a  family  of  their  rightful  inherit- 
ance, and  dole  out  to  it,  as  a  favour,  a  small 
portion  of  its  property."  (Thierry). 

The  two  rival  languages  were  as  the  standards 
of  two  parties,  beneath  which  a  contest  of  exter- 
mination was  carried  on.  It  was  a  wide  spread 
struggle ;  they  supplied  the  barbarisms  of  the 
Latin  which  was  then  spoken ;  William  Wyrcester 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York:  "  et  ARRIVAVIT 
apud  Redbanke  prope  Cestriam,"  and  he  "  ar- 
rived at  Redbank,  near  Chester."  John  Rous 
said  that  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Thomas 
Grey  were  compelled  to  fly,  for  having  contrived 
the  death  of  the  Duke  (the  Duke  of  York,  Re- 
gent under  Henry  VI.),  Protector  of  England, 
quod  ipsi  CONTRIVISSENT  mortem  ducis  protec- 
toris  Anglise. 

Both  languages  occasionally  alternate  in  the 
same  practical  composition  and  rhyme  together; 
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the  jongleurs  constantly  extolled  the  beauty  of 
the  French  ;  they  lauded 

Mainte  belle  dame  courtoise 
Bien  parlant  en  langue  frangoise  ; 

adding: 

II  est  sages,  biaux  et  courtois, 
Et  gentiel  home  de  par  francois.  . 
Miex  valt  sa  parole  fran^oise 
Que  de  Glocestre  la  ricoise. 

Se'iez  de  bouere  et  cortois 
Et  sachez  bien  parler 


The  francois  always  brought  in  the  rhyme  of 
courtois,  to  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Edward  1.  paid  the  most  respectful  attention 
to  the  reading  of  a  Latin  bull  of  Boniface  VIII., 
and  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  French, 
because  he  had  not  understood  its  meaning. 

Peter  de  Blois  informs  .us  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  Gillibert  was  igno- 
rant of  English;  being  well  versed,  however,  in 
Latin  and  French,  he  preached  to  the  people  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  Wadington,  a  poet  and 
historian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  intimates  that 
he  writes  his  works  in  French,  and  not  in 
English,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better 
understood  by  high  and  low,  a  proof  that  the 
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foreign  idiom  was  on  the  point  of  stifling  the 
ancient  idiom  of  the  land. 

There  exists  in  the  Harleian  library  a  French 
and  epistolary  grammar  for  all  professions,  ano- 
ther in  French  verse,  and  a  Roman-Latin 
glossary. 

French  works  were  occasionally  translated  into 
English;  this,  in  the  language  of  the  poets,  was 
done  through  commiseration  for  the  lewed,  the 
low  and  ignorant  class. 

For  lewed  men  I  undyrtoke 

In  Englyshe  tonge  to  make  this  boke. 

The  poor  Scaldes,  beaten  by  the  troubadours 
of  the  victors,  and  living  retired  amongst  the 
vanquished,  laboured,  by  means  of  the  multitude, 
to  recover  the  ascendency.  They  celebrated 
plebeian  adventures,  and  in  a  series  of  pictures 
brought  Piers  Ploughman  on  the  stage.  Such 
was  the  line  of  demarcation  between  rival  muses 
and  rival  people.  The  national  muse  taunted 
the  gentleman  with  speaking  only  the  French 
language: 

French  use  this  gentleman, 
And  never  English  can. 

A  proverb  said :  '*  Jack  needs  nought  but  a 
knowledge  of  French  to  set  up  for  a  gentleman." 
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These  divisions  were  of  remote  date.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Earl  Gualleve  (the  renowned  Wal- 
theof)  had  been  beheaded,  during  the  Conque- 
ror's reign,  for  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Norfolk.  Gualleve,  Earl  of  Northampton,  was 
the  son  of  Siward,  Duke  of  Northumbria.  His 
body  was  removed  by  Abbot  Ulfketel  to  Croy- 
land.  Having  been  taken  up  a  few  years  after- 
wards, it  was  found  entire,  with  the  head  united 
to  the  trunk ;  a  slight  streak  alone  indicated 
where  the  steel  had  severed  the  neck  ;  by  this 
collar  of  martyrdom,  the  Anglo-Saxons  acknow- 
ledged Gualleve  for  a  saint.  The  Normans 
ridiculed  the  miracle.  Audin,  a  monk  of  that 
nation,  openly  declared  that  the  son  of  Siward 
had  been  no  better  than  a  traitor,  and  had 
justly  forfeited  his  life.  Audin  suddenly  died 
of  a  bowel  complaint. 

Abbot  Goisfred,  successor  of  Ingulf,  had  a 
vision.  He  beheld  one  night  near  the  Earl's 
tomb  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  and  Guthlac 
the  Anchorite,  clothed  in  white  garments. 
Bartholomew,  holding  Gualleve's  head,  which 
had  been  restored  to  its  place,  said  :  "He  was 
not  beheaded."  Guthlac,  standing  at  Gualleve's 
feet,  replied,  "  He  was  once  an  Earl."  The 
Apostle  rejoined,  "  He  is  now  a  King."  The 
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Anglo-Saxon  population  flocked  in  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  their  fellow  countryman.  This 
story  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  separa- 
tion and  antipathy  of  the  two  nations.  (Orde- 
ric  Vital.) 

In  fact,  the  use  of  the  French  language  is, 
according  to  Milton,  of  a  much  more  remote 
antiquity,  for  he  fixes  the  date  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

"  Then,"  says  he,  began  the  English  to  lay 
aside  their  own  ancient  customs  and  in  many 
things  to  imitate  French  manners,  the  great 
peers  to  speak  French  in  their  houses,  in  French 
to  write  their  bills  and  letters,  as  a  great  piece 
of  gentility,  ashamed  of  their  own  :  a  presage  of 
their  subjection  shortly  to  that  people,  whose 
fashions  and  language  they  affected  so  slavish- 
ly." (Hist,  of  England.  Book  VI.) 
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AT  the  very  moment  when  the  French  lan- 
guage was  obtaining  the  ascendency,  owing  to 
the  victories  of  Edward  III,  to  the  permanen- 
cy of  English  armies  on  the  French  soil,  to  the 
occupation  of  cities  wrested  from  our  country, 
this  monarch,  standing  in  need  of  the  English 
edaille  and  ribaudaille,  granted  the  use  of  the 
insular  idiom  in  civil  pleadings ,  nevertheless,  the 
judgments  resulting  from  these  pleadings  were 
always  delivered  in  the  French  idiom.  The  very 
act  of  Parliament  of  1362,  which  directs  that 
the  English  idiom  shall  thenceforward  be  in  use, 
is  drawn  up  in  French.  It  required  nothing 
short  of  the  scourges  of  heaven  to  combine  with 
the  laws  in  extinguishing  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  ;  for  it  is  remarked  that  on  occa- 
sion of  the  great  plague  of  1349  the  French 
idiom  fi  rst  began  to  decline. 
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Whilst  Edward  tolerated  for  his  own  purposes 
a  very  limited  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  his  court,  to  speak  the  French 
language.  His  mother  was  a  princess  of  France, 
in  whose  name  he  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  St.  Louis  ;  the  field  of  battle  presents  no 
difference  between  the  combatants :  in  both 
armies,  brothers  are  opposed  to  brothers,  fathers 
to  their  children  ;  Cre'ci,  Poitiers,  Agincourt, 
exhibit  no  other  picture  than  that  of  the  disas- 
ters of  a  wide  spread  civil  war.  French  was 
spoken  by  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  consort  of 
Edward  III ;  she  had  Froissart  for  her  secretary, 
and  the  curate  of  Lestines  recorded  in  charming 
French  the  loves  of  Edward  and  Alice  of  Salis- 
bury. 

The  guests  of  the  vceu  du  hJron  converse  in 
French  ;  the  too  famous  Robert  of  Artois  is  the 
hero  of  the  feast. 

By  pronouncing  the  word  voire — yes — Edward 
had  taken  to  Philip  of  Valois  the  French  oath 
which  he  afterwards  violated.  "  Sire,  you  be- 
came a  man  of  the  King  of  France,  my  master, 
for  Guienne  and  its  dependencies,  which  you 
acknowledge  yourself  to  hold  of  him  as  a  peer 
of  France,  agreeably  to  the  form  of  treaties  con- 
cluded between  his  predecessors  and  yours,  and 
to  what  you  and  your  ancestors  have  done  to 
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his  predecessors,  Kings  of  France,  in  respect  of 
the  same  duchy/' 

After  the  battle  of  Cre'ci  had  been  fought,  the 
slain  were  counted  ;  the  narrative  comes  to  us 
from  an  Englishman,  Michael  de  Northburgh 
(Avesburg  hist.)  "  Fusrent  mortz  le  Roi  de 
Beaume  (Bohe'me,)  le  Ducz  de  Loreigne,  le 
Counte  d'Alescun  (d'Alencon)  le  Counte  de 
Flandres,  le  Counte  de  Bloys,  le  Counte  de  Har- 
court  et  ses  deux  filtz  ;  et  Philippe  de  Valois  et  le 
Markis  qu'est  appele*  le  Elitz  (Elu)  du  Romayns 
eschapperent  navfre's,  &  ceo  qe  homme  (on)  dist. 
La  summe  de  bones  gentz  d'armes  qui  fusrent 
mortz  en  le  chaumpe  a  ceste  jour,  sans  comunes 
et  pe'dailles  (gens  de  pied)  amonte  a  mille  DXLII 
acompte's." 

"  The  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, the  Count  of  Alencon,  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Count  of  Blois,  the  Count  of  Harcourt 
and  his  two  sons,  were  amongst  the  dead ; 
Philip  of  Valois  and  the  Marquis  who  is  called 
the  Elect  of  the  Romans  escaped,  it  is  said,  with 
heavy  hearts.  The  number  of  able  men  at  arms 
who  perished  in  the  field  of  battle  this  day,  inde- 
pendently of  common  people  and  foot-soldiers- 
amounts  to  1542  duly  counted.'1 

Whilst  the  English  were  thus  enumerating  in 
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French,  the  slain  of  the  French  army,  it  must 
have  occurred  to  their  minds  that  they  had  not 
always  been  conquerors,  and  that  they  preserved 
in  their  language  the  very  proof  of  their  subjec- 
tion, and  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 

In  the  acts  of  Rymer,  the  originals,  from  1101 
to  about  1460,  are  almost  exclusively  in  Latin 
and  French.  The  numerous  statutes  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  Henry  VI,  and 
Edward  IV  were  drawn  up,  transcribed  upon  the 
rolls,  and  promulgated  in  French.  We  must 
descend  to  a  period  as  recent  as  the  year  1425 
to  discover  the  first  English  act  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nevertheless,  when  Henry  V 
besieged  Rouen  in  1418,  the  ambassadors  whom 
he  affected  an  eagerness  to  send  to  the  confe- 
rences of  the  Pont-de-1'Arche,  declined  the  mis- 
sion under  the  pretext  of  their  not  knoiving  the 
language  of  the  country ;  but  this  fact  is  of  no 
value  ;  Henry  was  averse  to  peace.  After  his 
death,  the  soldiers  of  his  army  are  found  speak- 
ing the  same  language  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  giving  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  on  the 
trial  of  that  heroic  woman. 

At  last,  the  Parliament  convoked  at  West- 
minster the  20th  of  January  1483,  under  Ri- 
chard III,  drew  up  the  bills  in  English,  and  its 
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example  was  followed  by  succeeding  parliaments. 
The  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  were 
on  the  verge  of  adopting  the  French  language : 
Shakespeare  would  then  have  written  in  the 
idiom  of  Rabelais. 


VOL.     I. 


CHAUCER.  GOWER.  BARBOUR. 

AT  the  same  time  that  the  public  tribunals 
reverted  by  command  to  the  native  dialect, 
Chaucer  was  called  to  restore  the  harp  of  the 
bards  ;  but  Gower,  his  predecessor  by  a  few 
years,  and  his  rival,  still  composed  in  both  lan- 
guages, and  proved  far  more  successful  in  French 
than  in  English.  Froissart,  Gower 's  cotempo- 
rary,  has  nothing  to  compare  in  point  of  grace 
and  elegance  with  this  ballad  of  the  poet  beyond 
sea. 

Amour  est  chose  merve'ileuse 

Dont  nul  porra  avoir  le  droit  certain  : 

Amour  de  soi  est  la  foi  trichereuse 

Qui  plus  promet,  et  moins  aporte  en  main  ; 

Le  riche  est  povre,  et  le  courtois  vilain, 

L'e"pine  est  molle  et  la  rose  est  ortie, 

En  tou/  terrours  1'amour  se  Justine. 
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L'amer  est  doulz,  la  doulceur  furieuse, 

Labour  est  aise,  et  le  repos  grevcin, 

Le  doel  plesant,  la  seurte  p£rileuse, 

Le  halt  est  has ;  si  est  le  bas  haltein, 

Quant  Ten  mieulx  quide  avoir,  tout  est  en  vein  ; 

Le  ris  en  plour,  le  sens  tome  en  folie, 

En  toutz  errours  1'amour  se  justifie. 


Ore  est  amour  salvage,  ore  est  soulein, 
N'est  qui  d'araour  poet  dire  la  sotie, 
Amour  est  serf,  amour  est  souverein, 
En  toutz  errours  amour  se  justifie. 

The  English  language  of  Chaucer  is  far  from 
possessing  the  polish  of  old  French,  which  al- 
ready attains  some  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
minor  species  of  literature.  Nevertheless,  the 
idiom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  a  heterogeneous 
medley  of  various  dialects,  has  become  the  stock 
of  modern  English. 

A  courtier,  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, a  Wickliffite,  faithless  to  his  convictions,  a 
traitor  to  his  party,  now  banished,  then  travelling 
in  foreign  countries,  at  one  time  in  favour,  in 
disgrace  at  another,  Chaucer  had  met  Petrarch 
at  Padua  ;  instead  of  ascending  to  Saxon  sources, 
he  borrowed  the  spirit  of  his  songs  fro.n  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  the  admirer  of 
Laura,  and  from  Boccaccio  the  character  of  his 
tales. 

H  2 
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In  the  Court  of  Love,  Chaucer's  lady  assures 
him  of  happiness  in  the  month  of  May  ;  every 
thing  succeeds  well  with  any  one  who  can  wait. 
The  first  of  May  arrives,  the  birds  perform  the 
service  in  honour  of  the  love  of  the  poet,  who 
is  threatened  with  happiness  ;  the  eagle  sings 
the  Veni  Creator,  and  the  nightingale  sighs  Do- 
mine  labia  mea  aperies. 

The  Ploughman,  still  the  groundwork  of  old 
Piers  Ploughman,  is  not  deficient  in  spirit  ;  the 
clergy,  ladies  and  lords,  are  the  objects  of  the 
poet's  attacks  : 

Such  as  can  nat  ysay  ther  crede, 
With  prayer  shul  be  made  prelates ; 
Nother  canne  ther  gospell  rede, 
Such  shul  now  weldin  hie  estates. 

There  was  more  mercy  in  Maximine 
And  Nero  that  never  was  gode, 
Than  there  is  now  in  some  of  them, 
When  he  hath  on  his  furred  hode. 

The  poet  composed  at  his  castle  of  Dunning- 
ton,  beneath  Chaucer's  oak,  his  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  in  the  style  of  the  Decameron.  The 
English  literature  of  the  middle  ages  was  in  its 
origin  disfigured  by  the  Roman  literature  ;  mo- 
dern English  literature  disguised  itself  at  his 
birth  in  that  of  Italy. 
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In  France  this  mania  for  imitation  may  per- 
haps have  deprived  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  of  an 
originality  which  would  otherwise  have  graced 
it  ;  but,  as  Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Fdnelon, 
had  happily  drawn  from  none  but  Greek  and 
Latin  sources,  the  genius  of  the  great  monarch 
was  found  to  harmonize  with  the  genius  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome ;  from  this  high  alliance 
sprung  works  which,  drawn  from  models,  must 
in  all  times  serve  as  models  for  future  works. 

Wickliff  must  be  numbered  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish authors  of  Chaucer's  age.  His  first  act  of 
reform  was  an  English  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  is  still  consulted  as  a  monument  of 
the  language.  Treading  in  his  footsteps,  Luther 
translated  the  Bible  into  German,  but  from  the 
Hebrew  text. 

From  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  British  liberty,  the  nation  never  was  wholly 
excluded  from  power.  The  poems,  chronicles, 
and  romances  of  England  have  an  element  which 
was  formerly  wanting  to  ours,  the  popular  ele- 
ment. The  dramatic  action  in  the  works  of  our 
neighbours  is  vivified  by  it,  and  hence  arise 
beauties  of  contrast  with  religious,  aristocratic, 
and  chivalric  manners.  One  is  much  surprised 
to  find  in  Barbour,  the  Scot,  and  cotemporary 
\\ith  Chaucer,  the  subjoined  verses  on  liberty  : 
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an  immortal  feeling  seems  to  have  imparted  im- 
mortal youth  to  the  language  ;  the  style  and  the 
words  still  possess  fresh  vigour  : 

Ah,  freedom  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  a  liking; 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives. 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives  ; 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  ease, 
Nor  nought  else  that  may  it  please, 
If  freedom  fail. 

Our  French  poets  were  then  far  removed  from 
that  dignity  of  language  of  which  Dante  had  set 
an  example  in  Italy. 


SENTIMENT  OF  POLITICAL  LIBERTY— WHY  DIFFERENT 

AMONGST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  WRITERS  OF  THE  16th 

AND  17th  CENTURIES— PLACE  HELD  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

IN  THE  ANCIENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 

TWO  MONARCHIES. 

POLITICAL  institutions  have  not  less  influence 
than  morals  upon  literature.  If  the  sentiment 
of  liberty  displays  itself  less  at  this  period 
amongst  the  writers  of  our  country  than  amongst 
those  of  England,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dissimilar  positions  of  both  ;  having  attained  an 
unequal  degree  of  public  power  by  different 
roads,  they  could  not  have  the  same  language. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  pause  here  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  extract  from  poetry  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  which  is  often  found  concealed 
under  it  ;  we  shall  better  understand  how  French 
and  English  poetry  have  been  led  to  speak  of 
liberty,  or  to  leave  it  unnoticed,  when  we  recall 
to  mind  the  part  which  each  people  performed 
in  its  national  institutions.  In  what  relates  to 
England,  I  shall  only  have  to  transcribe  a  few 
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pages  of  a  very  short  but  excellent  work,  en- 
titled "  General  View  of  the  Constitution  of 
England  by  an  Englishman,"  a  work  far  supe- 
rior to  what  was  once  hastily  written  by  the 
Genoese  theorist  Delolme,  with  Blackstone  for 
his  authority.* 

"  For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  after 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  English  parliament 
was  in  its  composition  and  its  chief  functions, 
nearly  analogous  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  from 
Hugh  Capet  to  St.  Louis,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  French  parliament,  though 
sometimes  considered  a  national  one,  was  only 
in  reality  the  parliament  of  the  duchy  of  France, 
and  of  a  few  other  adjacent  provinces,  whereas 
the  parliament  of  England  was  an  assembly  of 
the  principal  personages  of  the  kingdom,  and  its 
authority  was  every  where  acknowledged. 

"  The  members  of  both  parliaments,  English 
and  French,  were  the  barons,  knights,  and  pre- 
lates, and  a  certain  number  of  lawyers,  all  con- 
voked for  a  limited  time  by  letters  from  the  so- 
vereign. Each  of  these  parliaments  formed  only  a 
single  house  ;  they  were  as  much  a  supreme  court 

*  Having  been  baffled  in  our  search  after  this  work,  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  translate  from  the  French  version  of 
the  author  the  passages  which  he  has  extracted. — Translator. 
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of  justice  as  a  political  assembly.  But  whilst 
the  members  of  the  English  parliaments  were 
daily  acquiring  greater  political  importance,  and 
their  consultative  insensibly  merged  into  a  delibe- 
rative voice,  so  much  so  that  they  ended  by 
legally  establishing  their  power  to  refuse  every 
demand  of  their  sovereigns,  who  might  equally 
refuse  assent  to  their  demands,  the  members  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  were  gradually  deprived 
of  their  consideration,  owing  to  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  kingly  power  :  instead  of  ob- 
taining a  deliberative  voice  in  important  na- 
tional affairs,  they  were  daily  less  consulted  on 
political  questions,  and  at  length  came  to  be 
considered  as  being  principally  judges  of  the 

baronial  court  of  the  duchy  of  France. 

*  *  *  #  * 

"  Philip  Augustus  established  the  institution 
of  the  peerage,  and  rendered  the  peers  members 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  order  to  augment 
its  importance  by  an  image  of  the  ancient  na- 
tional baronage,  without  thereby  lessening  in 
any  degree  the  royal  influence.  If,  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Normandy  to  the  crown,  he  had  con- 
ferred on  the  chief  Norman  barons  and  church- 
men the  right  of  being  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  his  successors  had  followed  the 
same  course  in  the  different  provinces  of  which 
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they  successively  obtained  possession,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  would  have  become  a  real  na- 
tional parliament,  like  that  of  England,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  principal  cities  would  eventually 
have  found  their  places  in  it.  Philip,  however, 
like  his  successors,  deemed  it  preferable  to 
allow  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  parliaments 
or  estates  of  those  provinces  which  he  united  to 
the  crown  rather  than  aggregate  them  to  the  go- 
vernment of  France.  The  provinces  were  also 
jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  their  own  parlia- 
ments. St.  Louis  once  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ment a  great  number  of  the  higher  nobility  and 
prelates  of  the  whole  kingdom,  with  deputies 
from  several  cities  ;  so  that  this  parliament  bore 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  English  parliament 
of  the  same  period  ;  but  this  example  was  nei- 
ther followed  up  by  himself  nor  by  Philip  the 
Bold,  his  successor,  who  endeavoured,  on  the 
contrary,  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  dis- 
courage the  high  nobility  from  attending  parlia- 
ment. 

"  It  was  Philip  the  Fair  who  gave  the  severest 
blow  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  by  his  inven- 
tion of  the  states-general,  which  never  existed 
before  his  reign,  whatever  the  framers  of  systems 
may  assert  to  the  contrary.  By  only  allowing 
the  prelates  and  higher  nobility  to  attend  the 
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estates  by  deputation,  and  by  thus  blending  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  he  de- 
prived them  of  all  their  importance;  and  as  he 
likewise  limited  the  functions  of  the  estates  to 
the  expression  of  their  grievances,  he  nearly  re- 
duced them  to  a  mere  nonentity. 

***** 

"  Shortly  after  the  regular  introduction  of 
deputies  or  knights  of  shires  to  Parliament,  a 
great  change  took  place  in  it,  which  was  at- 
tended with  highly  important  effects.  This  change 
consisted  in  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  formation  which  chance  brought  about, 
and  of  which  the  politicians  of  the  time  did  not 
assuredly  foresee  the  results.  Independently  of 
the  subsidies  provided  by  Parliament,  since  the 
towns  had  become  political  corporations,  enjoy- 
ing different  privileges,  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  kings  to  demand  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
and  without  the  advice  of  Parliament,  various 
sums  of  money,  proportioned  to  the  greater  or 
less  importance  and  wealth  of  those  times.  These 
sums  of  money  were  fixed  by  common  consent 
between  the  royal  commissioners  and  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  each  town.  At  last,  under  Henry 
III.,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  celebrated  Earl  of  Leicester  summoned 
to  Parliament  the  deputies  of  the  principal  towns, 
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thereby  hoping  the  more  effectually  to  obtain 
from  them  the  money  he  stood  in  need  of  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  criminal  designs.  This  ex- 
ample, however,  was  not  followed  in  succeeding 
Parliaments.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  year  1295,  that, 
urged  by  the  want  of  money,  and  harassed  by 
partial  negotiations  with  the  burgesses  of  the 
different  towns,  Edward  I.  conceived  the  idea  of 
regularly  convoking  two  deputies  from  each  town, 
at  the  time  and  place  where  the  Parliament  met. 
These  deputies  took  no  part  in  this  assembly, 
and  had  no  voice  in  the  national  deliberations. 
Their  functions  were  restricted  to  the  object  of 
determining  the  sum  of  money  which  they  might 
raise  amongst  themselves  for  the  tallage  of  their 
respective  towns.  These  deputies  were  at  the 
same  time  authorised  to  represent  the  wants  of 
their  towns;  and,  with  the  view  of  raising  from 
them  the  largest  possible  sum,  every  attention 
was  paid  to  their  complaints,  and  all  requests  on 
their  part,  which  were  deemed  reasonable,  were 
assented  to.  In  the  beginning,  they  deliberated 
separately  from  the  barons  and  knights,  and  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  their  constituents  in 
respect  to  the  grievances  they  had  to  prefer,  and 
the  maximum  of  the  tax  they  were  to  grant. 

ft  •  *  *  4 
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"  It  cannot  be  stated  with  perfect  accuracy 
when  the  deputies  of  counties  assembled,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  same  hall  with  the  deputies  of 
towns.  Although  these  two  species  of  deputies 
greatly  differed  from  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
political  existence,  there  was,  nevertheless,  some 
uniformity  between  them  in  their  common  ca- 
pacity of  representatives  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  knights  of  shires,  as 
well  as  the  burgesses  of  towns,  were  often  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  consti- 
tuents. It  was,  therefore,  deemed  more  con- 
venient, for  expediting  public  business,  that  they 
should  meet  together  in  the  same  hall,  and  that 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  should  be  after- 
wards sent  to  the  peers,  rather  than  allow  the 
knights  to  deliberate  apart  in  the  hall  of  the 
latter.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  great 
barons,  who  began  to  consider  the  knights  as 
their  inferiors,  were  glad  of  a  decent  pretext  for 
removing  them  from  their  assembly.  Circum- 
stances of  a  more  accidental  nature,  such  as  the 
greater  or  smaller  dimensions  of  the  hall  in  which 
the  peers  met  together,  may  have  caused  the 
separation  of  the  members  of  Parliament.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  depu- 
ties of  counties  and  those  of  towns  met  in  the 
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same  hall.  There  existed,  however,  in  spite  of 
this  junction,  a  very  striking  difference  between 
them;  the  knights  of  shires  were  the  integral 
portion  of  the  Parliament,  and  deliberated  on  all 
matters  in  the  same  manner  as  great  barons  or 
peers,  whereas,  the  deputies  of  towns  had  no 
power  beyond  that  of  regulating  the  tax  which 
their  constituents  were  called  upon  to  pay;  this 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  home  without  awaiting  the  end  of  the 
session.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that 
in  proportion  as  the  towns  increased  in  wealth 
their  deputies  acquired  greater  importance ;  and 
that,  instead  of  returning  home  when  they  had 
regulated  the  tax,  they  remained  to  attend  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  knights  respecting  the  laws 
in  general,  none  of  which  were  devoid  of  interest 
to  them.  By  degrees  they  were  consulted  on  the 
subject.  From  consultation  to  deliberation  there 
is  but  a  shade  ;  accordingly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  deputies  of  towns 
had  acquired  all  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by 
those  of  shires,  and  they  were  all  blended  under 
the  general  appellation  of  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons." 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  a  clearer  manner 
how   the   English    Parliament  acquired  its  for- 
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ination,  and  how,  at  the  moment  of  attaining 
similar  institutions,  we  were  hurried  into  another 
course.  The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet,  where 
the  author  examines  the  principle  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  the  nature  of  the  pretended  veto,  and 
the  imaginary  balance  of  the  three  powers,  evinces 
no  less  rectitude  of  judgment  and  adherence  to 
facts. 

In  France,  the  so  called  Parliament  of  Paris , 
and  afterwards  the  States  General,  were  not 
divided  into  two  chambers ;  the  clergy,  com- 
posing a  separate  class,  were  not  blended  with 
the  barons,  the  peers,  and  the  knights ;  the  latter 
did  not  unite  with  the  deputies  of  cities,  but  re- 
mained with  the  barons.  The  third  estate  con- 
tinued separate.  Thence  arose  three  orders, 
classed  according  to  numbers,  the  first,  second, 
and  third.  This  constitution  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, the  national  power  of  which  was  never  ac- 
knowledged by  all  France,  was  re-produced  in 
the  distinct  provincial  states,  the  real  sovereigns 
of  those  provinces.  But  the  third  estate,  which 
never  acquired,  in  the  general  or  provincial 
states,  any  degree  of  importance,  except  in  times 
of  disturbance,  usurped  by  other  means  the 
public  power. 

The  three  orders  are  always  spoken  of  as  es- 
sentially constituting  what  are  called  the  States 
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General.  It  happened,  nevertheless,  that  some 
bailiwicks  named  deputies  for  only  one  or  two 
orders.  In  1614,  the  bailiwick  of  AmboiseMid 
not  name  any  for  the  clergy  or  the  nobility ;  nor 
the  bailiwick  of  Chateauneuf,  in  Thimerais,  for 
the  clergy  or  the  third  estate ;  the  Puy,  La  Ro- 
chelle,  the  Lauraguais,  Calais,  the  Upper  March, 
Chatelleraut,  failed  to  send  any  for  the  clergy, 
and  Montdidier  and  Roy  for  the  nobility.  Still 
the  states  of  1614  were  called  States  General. 
Accordingly,  the  old  chronicles,  speaking  in 
more  correct  language,  when  they  allude  to  our 
national  assemblies,  either  call  them  the  three 
estates,  the  notable  burgesses,  or  the  barons  and 
bishops,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  assign  to 
those  assemblies,  thus  constituted,  the  same  le- 
gislative authority. 

It  frequently  happened,  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces, that  the  third  estate,  though  convoked, 
did  not  depute,  and  for  an  obvious  reason,  how- 
ever it  may  have  overlooked ;  the  third  estate 
had  usurped  the  magistracy,  to  the  prejudice  of 
military  men  ;  it  exercised,  in  that  profession,  a 
paramount  sway,  in  the  characters  of  judge, 
counsellor,  solicitor,  registrar,  clerk,  &c.  &c. ;  it 
enacted  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and,  aided 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  Parliaments,  it  even 
wielded  the  political  power.  Three-fourths  of  the 
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ministers  of  the  crown  were  taken  from  its  ranks ; 
it  frequently  commanded  the  armies  through  the 
military  dignity  of  marshal.  The  fortune,  honour, 
and  lives  of  the  citizens  were  at  its  mercy ;  all 
bowed  to  its  decrees ;  every  head  fell  under  the 
sword  of  its  justice.  When,  therefore,  it  thus 
enjoyed  undisputed  possession  of  unlimited  power, 
what  occasion  had  it  to  avert  a  slender  portion 
of  that  power  in  assemblies  where  it  had  been 
seen  on  its  knees ! 

Metamorphosed  into  monks,  the  people  had 
sought  the  shelter  of  cloisters,  and  governed  so- 
ciety by  religious  opinions  ;  metamorphosed  into 
collectors,  ministers  of  finance,  and  manufac- 
turers, the  people  had  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
financial  department,  and  governed  society  by 
means  of  gold  ;  metamorphosed  into  magistrates, 
the  people  had  sought  the  public  tribunals  for 
shelter,  and  governed  society  by  the  arm  of  the 
law.  That  imposing  monarchy  of  France,  aris- 
tocratic in  its  parts,  was  democratic  in  its  conjoint 
state,  under  the  control  of  its  sovereign,  with 
whom  it  was  in  perfect  harmony,  and  generally 
acted  in  concert ;  this  is  the  secret  of  its  pro- 
longed existence. 

There  can  now  be  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why,  in  1789,  the  third  estate  suddenly 
usurped  power  over  the  whole  nation  ;  it  had 

VOL.     I.  I 
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seized  all  the  high  posts,  secured  all  employ- 
ments. The  people,  having  had  but  a  small 
share  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  but  being 
incorporated  in  the  other  powers,  found  itself 
in  a  condition  to  conquer  the  only  liberty  which 
it  lacked,  political  liberty.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  having  held  for  many  centuries 
an  important  rank  in  the  constitution,  having 
put  to  death  many  of  its  nobility  and  of  its 
sovereigns,  bestowed  and  taken  away  crowns, 
the  people  finds  itself  arrested  at  the  moment 
when  it  claims  to  extend  its  rights :  it  has  to 
wage  war  against  itself,  it  stands  in  its  own 
way,  and  is  an  obstacle  to  its  own  progress. 
This  is  evidently  the  popular  liberty  of  England 
under  its  ancient  form,  which  is  struggling 
at  the  present  day  against  the  popular  liberty 
under  its  new  aspect. 

Well  then,  might  Harbour  extol  that  liberty 
in  the  noble  verses  I  have  quoted  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  chapter :  well  might  he  extol 
it  at  a  time  when  it  was  unknown  in  France  to 
the  author  of  the  Dicte'e,  of  VEpinette  amoureuse, 
ballades,  virelais,  Plaidoyer  de  la  rose  et  de  la 
violette  ;  a  liberty  equally  unknown,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Christina  de  Pisan,  the  Venitian, 
and  to  the  translator  of  ^Esop's  Fables,  who 
published  them  by  the  title  of  Bestiaire. 


JAMES  I.  KING  OF  SCOTLAND.    DUMBARD.    DOUGLAS. 
WORCESTER.  RIVERS. 

JAMBS  I.  the  most  accomplished  and  most 
unfortunate  of  those  ill-fated  sovereigns  who 
reigned  in  Scotland,  ranked  as  a  poet  above 
Harbour,  Occleve,  and  Lydgate.  A  captive 
in  England  during  eighteen  years,  he  composed 
in  prison  his  King's  Quair,  a  poem  in  six  cantos, 
divided  into  stanzas  of  seven  lines  each.  Lady 
Jane  Beaufort  inspired  his  lay. 

KING'S  QUAIR— CANTO  II. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  allone, 

Despaired  of  all  joye  and  remedye, 
For-tirit  of  my  Ihot  and  wo-begone, 

And  to  the  wyndow  gan  I  walk  in  hye, 
the  warld  and  folk  that  went  forbye, 

As  for  the  tyme  though  I  of  mirthis  rude 

Myght  have  no  more,  to  luke  it  did  me  gude. 

i  2 
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And  on  the  small  grene  twistis  sat 
The  lytil  suete  nyghtingale  and  song 

So  loud  and  clere,  the  ympnis  consecrat 
Of  luvis  use  now  soft  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardynis  and  the  wallis  rong. 


And  therewith  kest  I  down  myn  eye  ageyne, 

Quharre  as  I  saw  walkyng  under  the  toure 
Full  secretely,  new  cumyn  hir  to  pleyne, 

The  fairest  or  the  freschest  zoung  floure 
That  ever  I  saw  methought  before  that  houre 

For  quhich  sodayne  abate  anon  astert 

The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  hert. 

The  prisoner  is  favoured  with  visions  ;  he  is 
transported  in  a  cloud  to  the  planet  Venus; 
he  journeys  on  to  Minerva's  palace.  Recovered 
from  his  ecstasy,  he  approaches  the  window. 

In  hye  unto  the  wyndow  gan  I  walk 

Moving  within  my  spirit  of  this  sight, 
Quhare  sodeynly  a  turture,  quhite  as  calk 
So  evinly  upon  ray  hand  gan  lyt, 

And  vnto  me  sche  turnyt  hir,  full  ryt, 
Of  quham  the  chere  in  hir  birdis  assort 

Gave  me  in  hert  kalendis  of  confort, 

This  fayr  bird  ryt  in  hir  bill  gan  hold 

Of  red  jerrofleris,  with  their  stalks  grene, 

A  faire  branch,  quhare  written  was  with  gola, 
On  every  lefe,  wicht  branchis  bryt  and  schen, 

In  compas  fair  full  plesandly  to  sene, 

A  plane  sentence,  qu which,  as  I  can  devise 
And  have  in  mynd,  said  ryt  on  this  wise. 
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Awake !  awake !  I  bring,  lufar,  1  bring 

The  newis  glad,  that  blissfull  ben  and  sure 
Of  thy  confort :  now  lauch,  and  play,  and  sing, 

That  art  beside  so  glad  an  auenture  : 
Fore  in  the  hevyn  decretit  is  ye  cure  : 

And  vnto  me  the  flouris  faire  did  present ; 

With  wyngis  spred  hir  way  is  furth  sche  went. 

Quhilk  up  anon  I  tuke,  and  as  I  gesse, 

Ane  hundred  tymes,  or  I  forthir  went, 
I  have  it  red,  with  hertfull  glaidnesse, 

And  half  with  hope  and  half  with  dred  it  hent 
And  at  my  beddis  bed,  with  gud  entent, 

I  haue  it  fayr  pynit  vp,  and  this 

First  takyn  was  of  all  my  help  and  blisse. 

To  James  I.  is  to  be  ascribed  the  style  of 
plaintive  music  unknown  before  him. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  towards 
the  year  1446,  that  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or 
blind  Harry,  celebrated  in  his  songs  the  warrior 
Wallace,  so  popular  in  Scotland.  By  some 
critics  a  preference  is  given  to  Henry  the 
Minstrel  over  Barbour  and  Chaucer. 

Dumbard  and  Douglas  likewise  flourished  in 
Scotland. 

In  England,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  the 
Earl  of  Rivers,  both  patrons  and  promoters  of 
literature,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Rivers  and 
Caxton  his  printer  and  panegyrist,  are  the  first 
authors  whose  writings  have  been  handed  down 
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to  us  by  the  English  press.  The  productions 
of  Rivers  consisted  in  translations  from  the 
French ;  one,  in  particular,  of  Christina  de 
Pisan's  Proverbs. 

Under  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the  Tudors, 
there  existed  many  poets  destitute  of  genius  ; 
one  of  the  servants  of  that  king  who  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  possessed  some  talent  for  satirical 
compositions. 


POPULAR  BALLADS  AND  SONGS. 

THE  popular  ballads  and  songs,  whether 
Scotch,  English,  or  Irish,  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  possess,  without  being  wholly 
unaffected,  a  character  of  simplicity.  Unaf- 
fectedness  is  of  Gallic  growth,  plainness  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  unaffectedness  from  the  mind  ; 
a  plain  man  is  usually  a  good  man  ;  an  unaf- 
fected may  not  always  be  a  good  man ;  unaf- 
fectednesa,  however,  is  always  natural :  plainness 
is  often  the  effect  of  art. 

The  most  celebrated  of  English  and  Scotch 
ballads  are  The  Children  in  the  Wood  and  the 
Song  of  the  Willow  altered  by  Shakespeare.  The 
original  exhibits  the  despair  of  a  deserted  lover. 

A  poor  soule  sat  sighing  under  a  sicamore  tree 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
With  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his  knee : 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
Sing,  O  the  green  willow  shall  be  my  garland  ! 
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This  song  so  powerfully  captivated  the  imagi- 
nation of  English  poets,  that  Rowe  has  not 
hesitated  to  imitate  it  from  Shakespeare. 

Robin  Hood,  a  renowned  robber,  figures  as 
a  favourite  personage  in  ballads :  there  are  a 
score  of  songs  respecting  his  birth,  his  pre- 
tended fight  with  King  Richard,  and  his 
exploits  with  Little  John :  his  long  history  in 
rhyme,  and  that  of  Adam  Bell,  resembled  the 
Latin  complaints  of  the  Jacquerie,  or  the  dying 
confessions  which  the  people'  recited  in  our 
streets. 

Or  prious  le  doux  R£dempteur 
Qu'il  nous  preserve  de  malheur, 
De  la  poteace,  et  des  galferes, 
Et  de  plusieurs  autres  raisfcres 

Lady  Ann  BothwelVs  Lament  is  the  Dors 
mon  enfant  of  Bei'quin  ;  the  Friar  is  the  adven- 
ture of  Father  Arshie,  which  latter  is  derived 
from  the  Count  de  Comminges.  The  Hunting  in 
Chevy  Chase,  a  very  fine  ballad,  describes  the 
tight  between  Earl  Douglas  and  Earl  Percy 
in  a  forest  on  the  Scottish  border. 

The  two  ballads  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
least  of  a  common  place  character,  are  Sir 
Cauline  and  Childe  Waters :  a  knowledge  of 
English  is  not  requisite  to  appreciate  their 
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rhythm ;  their  measure  is  as  distinct  as  that 
of  a  waltz ;  each  stanza  consists  of  four  lines 
alternately  of  eight  and  six  syllables  :  some 
redundant  verses  are  added  to  the  stanzas  of 
Sir  Cauline.  The  language  of  these  ballads  is 
not  altogether  that  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  composed ;  they  seem  to  be  clothed  in  a 
modern  style. 

Sir  Cauline,  a  knight  attached  to  the  court 
of  an  Irish  king,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Christ- 
abel,  only  daughter  of  that  monarch  ;  Christabel, 
like  all  the  well  educated  princesses  of  that 
period,  is  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  simples. 
Sir  Cauline  is  love-sick.  On  a  certain  Sunday, 
the  king,  after  having  heard  mass,  repairs  to 
dinner.  He  inquires  for  Sir  Cauline,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  serve  him  with  drink  ;  a  courtier 
replies  that  the  cupbearer  is  in  bed.  The  king 
desires  his  daughter  to  visit  the  knight  and  to 
carry  him  wine  and  bread. 

Fair  Christabelle  to  his  chaumber  goes, 

Her  maidens  following  nye  : 
O  well,  she  sayth,  how  doth  my  lord  ? 

O  sicke,  thou  fayre  ladye, 

Now  rise  up  wightlye,  man,  for  shame, 

Never  lye  soe  cowardice ; 
For  it  is  told  in  my  father's  halle 

You  dvc  for  love  of  mcc. 
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Fayre  ladye,  it  is  for  your  love 

That  all  this  dill  I  drye  : 
For  if  you  wold  comfort  me  with  a  kisse, 
Then  were  I  brought  from  bale  to  blisse, 

No  longer  would  I  lye. 

Sir  knighte,  my  father  is  a  kinge, 

I  am  his  only  heire  ; 
Alas !  and  well  you  knowe,  syr  knighte, 

I  never  can  be  your  feere. 

O  ladye,  thou  art  a  kinges  daughter 

And  I  am  not  thy  peere, 
But  let  me  doe  some  deedes  of  armes, 

To  be  youre  bacheleere' 

Christabel  sends  Cauline  to  the  hill  of 
Eldridge,  where  a  solitary  thorn  grows  on  the 
border  of  a  moor.  The  knight  of  Eldridge  is 
a  foul  paynim  of  mickle  might.  Sir  Cauline 
meets  him  in  single  combat,  cuts  off  his  hands 
and  disarms  him  ;  Christabel  declares  that  if 
she  may  not  wed  the  conqueror,  she  will  have 
no  other  feere. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  ballad,  the  king 
who  had  gone  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  evening 
breeze,  unfortunately  falls  in  with  Christabel 
and  Cauline  engaged  in  dalliance  sweet.  He 
immures  Cauline  in  a  vault,  and  Christabel 
at  the  top  of  a  tower.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  slay  the  knight,  for  an  angry e  man  was  hee. 
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Yielding  however,  to  the  queen's  entreaties,  he 
was  satisfied  with  condemning  them  to  perpetual 
banishment  :  nevertheless,  he  attempts  to  con- 
sole his  weeping  daughter,  and  orders  a  tour- 
nament. An  unknown  knight,  clad  in  sable 
armour,  enters  the  lists,  followed  by  a  giant, 
who  is  pledged  to  avenge  the  giant  of  Eldridge. 
The  sable  knight  alone  ventures  to  contend  with 
the  challenging  miscreant,  kills  him,  and  dies 
of  his  wounds.  Chris  tabel  also  dies,  as  soon 
as  she  has  recognized  Sir  Claudine  in  the  person 
of  the  black  knight,  and  dressed  his  wounds. 

Then  fayntinge  in  a  deadly  ewoune, 

And  with  a  deep-fette  sighe 
That  burst  her  gentle  heart  in  twayne. 

Faire  Christabelle  did  dye. 

Thus  did  the  loves  expire  like  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.     The  French  ballad  says  of  the  latter 


Us  rtaK'iit  si  parfaits 
Qu'on  disait  qu'ils  e'taient 
Les  plus  beaux  de  la  ville  — 

verses  breathing  the  purest  nature,  and  such  as, 
thank  God,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  compose. 

The  subject  of  the  ballad  of  Sir  Cauline  is  to 
be  met  with  almost  every  where.  The  ballad  of 
Childe  Waters  depicts  all  that  is  most  affecting 
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and  pathetic  in  private  life.  The  word  childe 
or  chield,  child  at  the  present  day,  is  used  by  old 
English  poets  as  a  sort  of  title  :  this  title  is  given 
to  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Fairie  Queen ;  the  king's 
son  is  named  Childe  Tristram.  The  subject  of 
this  ballad,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stanzas 
is  as  follows.  It  will  be  observed  that  Ellen 
repeats  nearly  verbatim  the  words  of  Childe 
Waters,  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer's  he- 
roes repeat  the  messages  of  the  chiefs.  Nature, 
when  unsophisticated,  possesses  a  common  type, 
the  impression  of  which  is  stamped  upon  the 
manners  of  all  nations. 


CHILDE  WATERS. 

Childe  Waters  in  his  stable  stoode 
And  stroakt  his  railke-white  steede  : 

To  him  a  fayre  yonge  ladye  came 
As  ever  ware  woman's  weede. 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save  !  good  Childe  Waters 
Sayes,  Christ  you  save !  and  see 

My  girdle  of  gold,  that  was  too  longe, 
Is  now  too  short  for  mee. 

And  all  is  with  one  childe  of  yours, 

I  feel  sturre  at  my  side, 
My  gowne  of  greene  it  is  too  strait ; 

Before  it  was  too  wide. 
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If  the  childe  be  mine,  faire  Ellen,  he  sayd, 

Be  mine,  as  you  tell  mee  ; 
Then  take  you  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

Take  them  your  own  to  bee. 

If  the  childe  be  mine,  faire  Ellen,  he  sayd, 

Be  mine  as  you  do  sweare  ; 
Then  take  you  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

And  make  that  childe  your  heyre. 

She  sayes,  I  had  rather  have  one  kisse, 

Childe  Waters,  of  thy  mouth, 
Than  I  wolde  have  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

That  lye  by  north  and  southe. 

And  I  had  rather  have  one  twinkling, 

Childe  Waters,  of  thine  ee  : 
Than  I  wolde  have  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both, 

To  take  them  mine  owne  to  bee. 

To-morrow,  Ellen,  I  must  forth  ryde 

Far  into  the  north  countrie  ; 
The  fay  rest  ladye  that  I  can  fin  do, 

Ellen  must  goe  with'mee. 

Thoughe  I  am  not  that  ladye  fayre, 

Yet  let  me  goe  with  thee ; 
And  ever,  I  praye  you,  Childe  Waters, 

Your  foot-page  let  me  bee. 

If  you  will  my  foot-page  bee,  Ellen, 

As  you  doe  tell  to  race ; 
Then  you  must  cut  your  gowne  of  greene 

An  inch  above  vour  knee. 
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Soe  must  you  doe  your  yellowe  lockes 

An  inch  above  your  ee  : 
You  must  tell  no  man  what  is  my  name  ; 

My  foot-page  then  you  shall  bee. 

Shee,  all  the  longe  daye  Childe  Waters  rode, 

Ran  barefoote  by  his  syde  ; 
Yet  was  he  never  so  courteous  a  knyghte, 

To  say,  Ellen,  will  you  ryde  ? 

Shee,  all  the  long  daye  Childe  Waters  rode, 
Ran  barefoote  thorow  the  broome ; 

Yet  was  he  never  so  courteous  a  knighte, 
To  say,  put  on  your  shoone. 

Ride  softlye,  she  said,  O  Childe  Waters 

Why  doe  you  ride  so  fast  ? 
The  childe,  which  is  no  man's  but  thine, 

My  body  itt  will  brast. 

He  sayth,  eeest  thou  yond  water,  Ellen, 
That  flows  from  banke  to  brimme  ? 

I  trust  in  God,  O  Childe  Waters, 
You  never  will  see  me  swimme  ! 

But  when  she  came  to  the  water  syde 

She  sayled  to  the  chinne  : 
Nowe  the  Lord  of  Heaven  be  my  speede 

For  I  must  learne  to  swimme. 

The  salt  waters  bare  up  her  clothes ; 

Our  Lady  bare  up  her  chinne  : 
Childe  Waters  was  a  woe  man,  good  Lord, 

To  see  faire  Ellen  swimme. 
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And  when  shce  over  the  water  was, 

Shee  then  came  to  his  knee : 
Hee  sayd,  come  hithe  r,  thou  fayre  Ellen, 

Loe  yonder  what  I  see  ! 

Seest  thou  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen  ? 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  yate  : 
Of  twenty- four  faire  ladyes  there, 

The  fairest  is  my  mate. 

Seest  thou  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen  ? 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  towre  : 
There  are  twenty  four  fayre  ladyes  there, 

The  fay  rest  is  my  paramoure. 

I  see  the  hall  now,  Childe  Waters, 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  yate  : 
God  give  you  good  now  of  yourselfe, 

And  of  your  worthy  mate ! 

I  see  the  hall  now,  Childe  Waters, 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  towre  : 
God  give  you  good  now  of  yourself e 

And  of  your  paramoure.  , 

There  twenty- four  fayre  ladyes  were 

A-playing  at  the  ball ; 
And  Ellen,  the  fayrest  ladye  there, 

Must  bring  his  steed  to  the  stall. 

There  twenty  four  fayre  ladyes  were 

A-playing  at  the  chesse  ; 
And  Ellen,  the  fayrest  ladye  there. 
Must  bring  his  horse  to  gresse. 
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And  then  bcspake  Childe  Waters'  sister  , 
These  were  the  words  sayd  shee  ; 

You  have  the  prettyest  page,  brother, 
That  ever  I  did  see. 

But  that  his  bellye  it  is  so  bigge, 

His  girdle  stands  so  hye  : 
And  ever,  I  praye  you,  Childe  Waters, 

Let  him  in  my  chamber  lye. 

It  is  not  fit  for  a  little  foot-page 

That  has  run  through  mosse  and  mire, 

To  lye  in  the  chamber  of  any  ladye 
That  wears  so  rich  attyre. 

It  is  more  meete  for  a  little  foot-page, 
That  has  run  through  mosse  and  my  re, 

To  take  his  supper  upon  his  knee, 
And  lye  by  the  kitchen  fyre. 

Now  when  they  had  supped  every  one 
To  bedd  they  tooke  theyre  waye  : 

He  sayd,  come  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 
And  hearken  what  I  saye  : 

Goe  thee  downe  unto  yonder  towne, 

And  lowe  into  the  streete, 
The  fayrest  ladye  that  thou  canst  finde 

Hyre,  in  mine  armes  to  sleepe  ; 
And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine, 

For  filing  of  her  feete. 

Ellen  is  gone  into  the  towne, 

And  lowe  into  the  streete  ; 
The  fairest  ladye  that  she  colde  finde 

She  hyred  in  his  armes  to  sleepe ; 
And  tooke  her  up  in  her  armes  twayne, 

For  tiling  of  her  feete. 
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I  praye  you  nowe,  goode  Childe  Waters, 

Let  me  lye  at  your  feete  : 
For  there  is  no  place  about  this  house 

Where  I  may  'saye  a  sleepe. 

He  gave  her  leave,  and  faire  Ellen 

Down  at  his  bed's  feet  lave  : 
This  done,  the  night  drove  on  apace, 

And,  when  it  was  so  near  the  daye, 

Hee  sayd,  Rise  up,  my  little  foot-page, 

Give  my  steede  corn  and  haye  ; 
And  give  him  nowe  the  goode  black  oates. 

To  carry  mee  better  awaye. 

Up  then  rose  the  fayre  Ellen 

And  gave  his  steede  corne  and  haye  ; 
And  soe  shee  did  the  good  black  oates, 

To  carry  him  better  awaye. 

She  leaned  her  back  to  the  manger  side, 

And  grievouslye  did  groane  : 
She  leaned  her  back  to  the  manger  side, 

And  there  she  made  her  moane. 

And  that  beheard  his  mother  deare, 

She  heard  her  woeful  woe 
She  sayd,  Rise  up,  thou  Childe  Waters. 

And  into  thy  stable  goe  ; 

For  in  thy  stable  is  a  ghost, 

That  grievouslye  doth  grone  ; 
Or  else  some  woman  labours  with  childe 

She  is  so  woe-begone. 
VOL.    I.  K 
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Up  then  rose  Childe  Waters  soone, 
And  did  on  his  shirte  of  silke  ; 

And  then  he  put  on  his  other  clothes 
On  his  bodye  as  white  as  milke. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  stable  dore, 
Full  still  there  hee  did  stand, 

That  he  might  heare  his  fayre  Ellen, 
Howe  she  made  her  monand. 

She  sayd,  Lullabye  mine  owne  deare  childe, 
Lullabye,  deare  childe,  dear  : 

I  wolde  thy  father  were  a  kinge, 
Thy  mothere  layd  on  a  biere  ! 

Peace  nowe,  hee  sayd,  good  faire  Ellen 
Bee  of  good  cheere,  I  praye  ; 

And  the  bridale  and  the  churching  bothe 
Shall  bee  upon  one  daye. 


A  savage  character  reveals  itself  in  this  ballad. 
Childe  Waters  is  an  atrocious  wretch ;  he 
delights  in  putting  his  mistress  to  the  test  of  the 
most  abominable  tortures  of  mind  and  body. 
Ellen,  fascinated,  submits  to  them  with  the  re- 
signation of  a  love  which  makes  light  of  all  sa- 
crifices. She  runs  a  long  race  on  foot ;  she 
swims  across  a  river ;  she  submits  to  every 
species  of  humiliation  in  the  castle  of  the 
twenty  four  women ;  she  patiently  listens  to 
her  lover  telling  her  with  a  sneer  that  he  loves 
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the  handsomest  of  them  ;  at  his  bidding  she  goes 
in  quest  of  a  prostitute  ;  she,  poor  Ellen,  whom 
he  had  compelled  to  run  barefooted  in  the  mud, 
is  to  bring  him  that  prostitute  in  her  own  arms, 
lest  she  should  soil  her  feet.  Not  a  murmur ; 
not  a  reproach  ;  and,  when  giving  birth  to  her 
child,  and  in  the  pain  of  labour,  she  lulls  it  asleep 
with  a  nurse's  language ;  she  prays  for  a  throne 
for  Childe- Waters,  for  herself  a  coffin.  The 
cruel  man  is  moved,  and  at  last  believes  himself 
the  father  of  the  innocent  little  creature.  May 
not,  however  the  nuptials  and  the  churching 
come  too  late  ? 

Have  not  Childe  Waters  and  Childe  Harold 
some  features  of  resemblance  ?  Has  Lord  Byron, 
by  chance,  moulded  his  character  on  an  old 
ballad-hero,  as  he  had  tuned  his  lyre  to  the  old 
style  of  the  poets  of  the  XVth  century  ? 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  first  idea  of  this 
ballad  was  borrowed  from  the  tenth  novel,  tenth 
day,  of  the  Decameron.  Griselda,  put  to  the  test 
by  Gualtieri,  might  have  furnished  the  character 
of  Ellen,  and  the  very  name  of  Waters  is  but  a 
form  of  that  of  Gautier.  Between  the  two  stories, 
however,  there  exists  the  difference  between 
Kn-lish  human  nature  and  Italian  human 
nature. 

Before    I  take    leave  of  the    middle   ages,    I 
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should  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  may  not 
have  escaped  notice  :  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
authors  who  wrote  in  Latin  during  the  seven  or 
eight  centuries  of  which  we  have  just  taken  a 
survey.  This  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  I  have 
laid  down  for  myself,  because,  in  fact,  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and  those  which 
preceded  them,  equally  belongs  to  the  Europe  of 
this  period  ;  whereas  we  are  exclusively  treating 
of  the  idiom  or  idioms  peculiar  to  the  English. 
Thus  I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  Gildas  in  the 
sixth  century,  of  Nennius,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  and 
of  Aldhelm  in  the  seventh ;  of  Bede,  Alcuin, 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  an  English- 
man, of  Willebald,  Eddius,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, Dungal  and  Clement  in  the  eighth  ;  of  Jo- 
hannes Scotus,  Erigena,  of  Asser  author  of  the  life 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  favourite  he  was,  in  the 
ninth  ;  of  St.  Dunstan  and  Elfric  the  gramma- 
rian in  the  tenth  ;  of  Ingulph  in  the  eleventh  ; 
of  Laufranc,  Anselm,  Robert  White,  William  of 
Malmsbury,  Huntingdon,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Peter  de  Blois,  Gerard  du  Barry,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  ;  of  Roger  Bacon,  Michael  Scott, 
William  Ockam,  Mathew  Paris,  Thomas  Wykes, 
Hemmingford,  and  Avesbury,  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth.  Not  but  that  the  works  of 
these  writers  are  replete  with  matter  of  the  high- 
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est  curiosity  for  the  study  of  history,  of  manners, 
of  arts  and  sciences.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  we  possessed  translations  of  the  principal 
productions  of  those  authors. 

Here  ends  the  first  part  of  this  historical  view. 
English  literature  purely  oral,  as  it  were,  in  its 
four  first  epochs,  is  rather  spoken  than  written ; 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  means  of  a  species 
of  stenography,  it  has  all  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  improvisation  ;  the  poetry  is  simple, 
but  incorrect ;  the  history  curious,  but  confined 
within  a  particular  circle.  We  are  now  about 
to  see  the  higher  poetry  stifling  the  familiar, 
and  general  history  extinguishing  petty  history. 
This  literary  revolution  is  brought  about  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  civilisation,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  religious  revolution  is  about  to 
break  up  catholic  unity  and  European  society. 


PART    SECOND. 


FIFTH    AND    LAST    EPOCH 


OP    TUB 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


LITERATURE  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

ENGLISH  poetry  has,  hitherto,  appeared  to 
us  under  catholic  colours ;  the  Vatican  was  the 
abode  of  the  muses  who  sang  beneath  the  half 
formed  dome  of  St.  Peter,  erected  for  them  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  they  are  now  on  the  eve  of 
apostatizing  and  turning  protestant.  Their 
change  of  religion  was  not,  however,  felt  in  a 
very  decided  manner,  for  the  Reformation  took 
place  before  the  language  had  emerged  from  its 
barbarism  ;  all  the  writers  of  the  first  order 
made  their  appearance  subsequently  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  My  observation  relative  to 
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Shakspeare,    Pope,    and    Dryden  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  chief  feature  pervades 
the  epoch  upon  which  we  now  enter  ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  portrayed  the  middle  age 
to  the  reader,  before  I  adverted  to  the  authors 
of  those  times,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should 
preface  the  second  part  of  this  'work  by  some 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation. 
How  was  it  brought  about  ?  what  were  its  con- 
sequences to  the  human  mind,  to  literature,  to 
the  arts,  to  governments  ?  These  are  questions 
well  worthy  of  our  consideration. 


HERESIES  AND  SCHISMS  WHICH   PRECEDED  THE   SCHISM 
OF  LUTHER. 

FROM  the  moment  when  the  cross  was  planted 
at  Jerusalem,  attacks  were  unceasingly  directed 
against  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  philoso- 
phies of  the  Hebrews,  the  Persians,  the  Indians, 
and  the  Egyptians,  had  become  concentrated  in 
Asia  under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  from  this 
focus,  kindled  by  the  evangelic  spark,  issued  that 
torrent  of  opinions  as  various  as  the  manners  of 
the  heresiarchs  were  dissimilar.  It  were  easy  to 
draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  philosophic  systems, 
and  place,  in  juxta-position  to  each,  its  corres- 
ponding heresy.  Tertullian  acknowledged  that 
heresies  were  to  Christianity  what  philosophic 
systems  were  to  paganism,  with  this  difference, 
that  philosophic  systems  were  the  truths  of  pagan 
worship,  whereas  heresies  were  the  errors  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

St.  Augustine  reckoned,  in  his  time,  eighty- 
eight  heresies,  beginning  with  the  Simonians  and 
ending  with  the  Pelagians. 
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The  church  withstood  the  attacks  of  all ;  her 
perpetual  struggle  accounts  for  those  councils, 
synods,  assemblies  of  every  name  and  every  spe- 
cies, which  are  noticed  from  the  very  dawn  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  the  in- 
defatigable activity  of  the  Christian  community  : 
intent  upon  defending  itself  against  the  edicts  of 
the  emperors  and  against  persecutions,  it  was 
moreover  called  upon  to  combat  its  own  children 
and  its  domestic  enemies.  The  very  existence  of 
the  faith  was,  no  doubt,  at  stake  :  had  not  heresies 
been  constantly  cut  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
church  by  canons,  denounced  and  stigmatized  in 
writings,  the  people  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
understand  to  what  religion  they  belonged.  In 
the  midst  of  sects  propagating  themselves  unop- 
posed, and  assuming  endless  ramifications,  the 
Christian  principle  would  have  been  exhausted 
in  its  numberless  derivations,  as  a  river  is  lost  in 
the  multitude  of  its  channels. 

The  middle  ages,  properly  so  called,  were  not 
free  from  schism.  Several  innovators  in  Italy, 
Wicliff  in  England,  Jerome  of  Prague  and  John 
Huss  in  Germany,  were  precursors  of  the  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  multitude 
of  heresies  were  at  the  bottom  of  those  doctrines, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  frightful  crusades  against 
the  unfortunate  Albigenses.  In  the  very  schools 
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of  theology  a  spirit  of  curiosity  shook  the  dogmas 
of  the  church ;  the  questions  at  issue  were  by 
turns  obscene,  impious,  and  childish. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Valfrede  raised  his  voice 
against  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  BeVanger 
explained,  in  his  own  way,  the  mystery  of  the 
eucharist.  The  errors  of  Roscelius,  Abelard, 
Gilbert  de  la  Pore'e,  Peter  Lombard,  and  Peter  of 
Poitiers,  acquired  celebrity.  It  was  asked  if 
Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  was  anything  ;  those  who 
denied  it  were  called  Nihilianists.  At  length  the 
scriptures  were  wholly  set  aside,  and  arguments 
in  proof  of  the  Christian  truths  were  drawn  solely 
from  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  Scholastic  divinity 
reigned  paramount,  and  William  of  Auxerre  was 
the  first  to  resort  to  the  terms  materia  and/orma, 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
Heloise  inquired  of  Abelard  why  quadrupeds 
and  birds  were  the  only  animals  brought  to 
Adam  to  receive  their  names  from  him.  Was 
Jesus  Christ,  between  his  death  and  resurrection, 
what  he  had  been  before  his  death  and  after  his 
resurrection?  was  his  glorified  body  seated  or 
standing  in  heaven  ?  was  his  body,  which  is  eaten 
in  the  eucharist,  naked  or  clothed  ? — Such  were 
the  questions  which  engaged  the  most  orthodox 
minds  ;  and  Luther  himself  was  less  audacious 
in  his  investigations. 


ATTACKS  AGAINST  THE  CLERGY. 

SATIRES  against  the  clergy,  mixed  with  the 
well-grounded  reproaches  to  which  the  priesthood 
had  rendered  themselves  liable,  kept  pace,  at  all 
times,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  with  heresies 
against  the  church ;  on  this  point,  also,  Luther 
fell  short  of  his  predecessors.  The  shepherds 
had  become  as  depraved  as  their  flocks.  Who- 
soever desires  to  probe  the  interior  workings  of 
society  in  those  days,  should  read  the  councils 
and  the  charters  of  abolition  (letters  of  grace  con- 
ceded by  the  sovereigns)  ;  in  these  are  laid  bare 
the  wounds  of  society  :  the  councils  incessantly 
renew  their  complaints  against  the  looseness  of 
morals  ;  the  charters  of  abolition  record  the  details 
of  sentences  and  the  crimes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  royal  letters.  The  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  his  successors  are  filled  with  enact- 
ments for  the  reform  of  the  clergy. 

The  frightful  story  of  the  priest  Anastasius 
being  entombed  alive  with  a  corpse,  through  the 
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revengeful  spirit  of  the  Bishop  Caul  in  is  well 
known  (Gregory  of  Tours).  We  read  in  the 
canons  added  to  the  first  council  of  Tours,  under 
the  episcopacy  of  St.  Perpert :  "  We  have  been 
told,  horrible  to  relate,  fquod  nefasj  that  public- 
houses  were  established  in  churches,  and  that 
the  spot  which  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
prayer  and  to  the  praise  of  God,  echoes  with  the 
sound  of  noisy  feasts,  obscene  language,  disputes 
and  wranglings." 

Baronius,  so  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
court  of  Rome,  calls  the  tenth  century  the  age 
of  iron,  such  was  then  the  depravity  prevailing 
in  the  church.  The  distinguished  and  learned 
Gherbert,  before  he  became  pope,  by  the  name 
of  Sylvester  II.,  and  when  only  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  said:  "Deplorable  Rome,  thou  once 
affordedst  to  our  ancestors  the  most  dazzling 
lights ;  but  now  we  only  derive  from  thee  the 
most  frightful  darkness"  ....  We  have  beheld 
John  Octavian  conspiring,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  prostitutes,  against  the  very  Otho 
whom  he  had  proclaimed  emperor.  He  is  over- 
thrown, and  Leo  the  Neophyte  succeeds  him. 
Otho  withdraws  from  Rome,  and  Octavian  enters 
it ;  he  drives  away  Leo,  cuts  off  the  fingers, 
hands,  and  nose,  of  John  the  deacon,  and,  after 
putting  to  death  many  distinguished  personages, 
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soon  perishes  himself.  Can  it  still  be  possible 
to  assert  that  so  great  a  number  of  priests  of  the 
Almighty,  worthy  by  their  lives  and  their  merits 
of  enlightening  the  world,  should  submit  to  such 
monsters,  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  sciences  ?" 

St.  Bernard  evinces  as  little  indulgence  for 
tlkj  vices  of  his  age  ;  St.  Louis  was  compelled 
to  overlook  the  dissoluteness  and  disorder  pre- 
vailing in  his  army.  During  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  a  council  was  convoked  for  the  express 
purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  depravation 
of  morals.  In  1351,  the  prelates  and  mendicant 
orders  laid  their  mutual  grievances  before 
Clement  VII,  at  Avignon.  This  pope,  who  was 
favourable  to  the  monks,  rebuked  the  prelates 
in  the  following  language :  "  Will  ye  speak  of 
humility,  ye  who  are  so  vain  and  pompous  in 
your  horses  and  equipages?  will  ye  speak  of 
poverty,  ye  who  are  so  rapacious  that  all  the 
benefices  in  the  world  would  not  satisfy  your 
cravings  ?  what  shall  I  say  of  your  chastity. .. . 
Ye  hate  mendicants,  ye  close  your  doors 
against  them,  whilst  your  houses  are  thrown 
open  to  sycophants  and  persons  of  scandalous 
lives  (leonibus  et  trvffatoribusj ." 

Simony  was    general ;    priests    every    where 
violated  the  rule  of  celibacy;  they  lived  with 
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abandoned  women,  concubines,  and  servant- 
maids  ;  an  abbot  of  Noreis  had  eighteen  chil- 
dren. In  Biscay,  no  priests  were  admitted  un- 
less they  had  their  gossips,  in  other  words, 
wives,  supposed  to  be  legitimate. 

Petrarch  writes  to  a  friend  :  "  Avignon  has 
become  a  hell,  the  sink  of  every  abomination. 
The  houses,  the  palaces,  the  churches,  the 
thrones  of  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinals,  the  air, 
the  earth,  everything  is  impregnated  with  false- 
hood ;  a  future  world,  the  last  judgment,  the 
punishments  of  hell,  the  joys  of  paradise,  are 
held  in  the  light  of  absurd  and  childish  fables." 
In  support  of  these  assertions,  Petrarch  quotes 
certain  scandalous  anecdotes  respecting  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  cardinals. 

In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  pope,  in 
1364,  Doctor  Nicholas  Orem  proved,  by  six 
arguments,  deduced  from  the  disregard  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  the  pride  of  the  prelates,  the 
tyranny  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  their 
aversion  for  truth,  that  Antichrist  would  not  be 
long  before  he  made  his  appearance. 

These  reproaches,  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  were  revived  by  Erasmus  and  Rabelais.  All 
the  world  was  struck  with  those  vices,  which  a 
power  long  uncontrolled,  and  the  rudeness  of  the 
middle  ages,  had  introduced  into  the  church. 
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Kings  no  longer  submitted  to  the  papal  yoke  ; 
the  long  schism  of  the  fourteenth  century  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  the 
disorders  and  ambition  of  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment ;  the  bulls  were  torn  in  pieces  and  burnt 
by  order ' of  the  magistrates;  the  very  councils 
were  intent  upon  the  means  of  correcting  abuses. 
Thus,  when  Luther  appeared,  the  reformation 
was  in  every  mind  ;  he  culled  a  fruit  which  was 
ripe  and  ready  to  drop.  Let  us,  however,  con- 
sider who  this  Luther  was ;  he  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  Henry  VIII.,  for  he  is  connected  with 
this  monarch  by  his  religious  innovations,  and 
by  his  quarrels  with  the  founder  of  the  English 
church. 


L2 


LUTHER. 

MARTIN  LUTHER,  the  creator  of  a  religion  of 
princes  and  gentlemen,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
He  tells  his  own  story  in  a  few  words,  with  that 
impudent  humility  which  springs  from  the  success 
of  a  whole  life.* 

"  I  have  often  conversed  with  Melanchton, 
and  related  to  him  the  minutest  details  of  my 
life.  I  am  the  son  of  a  peasant ;  my  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  were  mere 
peasants.  My  father  had  removed  to  Mansfeld, 
where  he  became  a  miner.  I  was  born  there. 
That  I  should  in  after-life  graduate  as  a  bachelor, 
a  doctor,  &c.,  was  not  in  my  destiny.  Have  I 
not  surprised  many  people  by  becoming  a  monk  ? 
and  afterwards  by  exchanging  the  brown  cowl 
for  one  of  another  kind  ?  This  greatly  distressed 

*  What  I  am  about  to  relate  of  Luther  is  clyefly  extracted 
from  the  work  lately  published  by  M-  Michelet,  under  the 
title  of  Mcmoires  de  Luther. 
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my  father,  who  fell  ill  in  consequence.  I  next 
fell  to  loggerheads  with  the  Pope :  married  a 
nun  who  had  run  away  from  a  convent,  and 
have  had  many  children  hy  her.  Who  could 
ever  have  read  this  in  the  stars  ?  Who  could 
have  foretold  that  such  things  were  to  happen  ?" 

Born  at  Eisleben,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1483,  sent  at  the  early  age  of  six  years  to  the 
school  at  Eisenach,  Luther  earned  his  bread  by 
singing  from  door  to  door.  "  I  also,"  said  he, 
"  was  a  poor  beggar,  and  have  received  bread  at 
the  doors  of  houses."  Ursula  Schweickard,  a 
charitable  lady,  took  pity  on  him,  and  paid  for 
his  education ;  in  1501  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Erfurt.  A  poor  and  obscure  boy,  he 
opened  that  new  era  which  commences  with  him, 
an  era  which  so  many  changes  and  calamities 
were  to  render  imperishable  in  the  memory  of 
men. 

Luther  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law  ;  but  he  conceived  an  aversion  for  it, 
and  turned  to  theology,  music,  and  literature  ; 
in  his  presence  one  of  his  companions  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning  ;  he  then  vowed  to  St.  Anne 
that  he  would  turn  monk,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  July,  1505,  he  entered  the  Augustine 
convent  at  Erfurt :  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cloister  with  a  Plautus  and  a  Virgil,  to  change 
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the  Christian  world.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
was  ordained  a  priest.  "  When  I  said  my  first 
mass  I  was  half  dead  with  fright,  for  I  had  no 
faith ;  next  came  weariness,  temptations,  and 
doubts."  Luther,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his 
belief,  travelled  to  Rome. 

There  he  found  incredulity  seated  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  and  paganism  revived  in  the 
Vatican.  Julius  II,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
dreamt  only  of  battles ;  and  the  cardinals,  cice- 
ronians  in  their  language,  were  transformed  into 
poets,  diplomatists,  and  warriors.  Ready  to  turn 
Ghibeline,  papacy  had,  without  being  itself  aware 
of  it,  abdicated  the  temporal  authority ;  the 
Pope,  by  becoming  a  prince  in  the  style  of  other 
princes,  had  ceased  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Christian  republic ;  he  had  relinquished  the 
fearful  office  of  Tribune  of  Nations,  with  which 
the  popular  election  had  formerly  invested  him. 
This  escaped  Luther's  observation  ;  he  only  took 
the  narrow  view  of  things ;  and  returned  to 
Cicrniany,  being  merely  struck  with  the  scandal 
exhibited  by  the  atheism  and  corrupt  morals  of 
tin  court  of  Rome. 

Julius  II  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X,  Luther's 
rival  ;  the  pope  and  the  monk  divided  the  age 
between  them ;  Leo  X  imparted  to  it  his  name-, 
and  Luther  his  power. 
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The  pope  was  desirous  of  completing  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  ;  money  was  wanting  for 
this  object.  Destitute  of  that  faith  which  rendered 
the  middle  ages  lavish  of  their  treasures,  Rome 
called  to  mind  the  days  when  Christianity  con- 
tributed by  its  alms  to  the  erection  of  cathedrals 
and  abbeys.  Leo  X  authorised  the  Dominicans 
to  sell  in  Germany  the  indulgences,  the  distri- 
bution of  which  was  formerly  confided  to  the 
order  of  Augustines.  Luther,  having  become 
provincial  vicar  of  the  Augustines,  declaimed 
against  the  abuse  of  these  indulgences.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  :  he  obtained  only 
an  evasive  answer  from  the  former ;  the  latter 
made  no  reply.  He  then  publicly  promulgated  the 
theses,  which  he  proposed  to  maintain  against  in- 
dulgences. Germany  was  shaken  :  Tetzel  burned 
Luther's  propositions  ;  the  students  of  Wittem- 
berg  burnt  the  propositions  of  Tetzel.  As- 
tounded at  his  own  success,  Luther  would  wil- 
lingly have  retraced  his  steps. 

Leo  X  heard  from  afar  a  clamour  springing 
up  beyond  the  Alps,  and  arising  amongst 
barbarians.  "  A  quarrel  between  monks," 
said  Leo.  The  Athenians  despised  the  bar- 
barians of  Macedonia.  The  predilection  of  the 
prince  of  the  church  for  literature  prevailed  over 
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loftier  considerations  ;  Brother  Luther,  in  his 
opinion,  was  gifted  with  "  a  noble  genius." 
F/v/  Mar  lino  haveva  un  bellissimo  ingenio.  Never- 
theless, in  order  to  humour  his  theologians,  he 
summoned  this  noble  genius  to  Rome.* 

Strong  in  the  support  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Luther  evaded  this  command.  Cited  to  Augs- 
burg, he  repaired  thither  with  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor.  He  engaged  in  a  disputation 
with  Caetano  de  Vio,  the  pope's  legate  ;  they 
did  not  understand,  they  never  understood,  one 
another,  in  these  contests  of  words.  Luther  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who  was  better  informed  ;  he 
acknowledges  that,  had  the  legate  evinced  less 
haughtiness  towards  him,  he  would  have  yielded, 
because  at  this  time  he  possessed  but  a  faint  know- 
ledge of  the  pope's  errors. 

Leo  X  solicited  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  de- 
liver Luther  into  his  hands :  Frederick  refused. 
Luther  feeling  more  secure  wrote  to  the  pope  as 
follows  :  "  I  take  God  and  men  to  witness,  it 
never  was  my  desire,  neither  do  I  now  feel  at 
all  inclined,  to  shake  the  Roman  church,  or 
your  holy  authority.  I  fully  acknowledge  that 
this  church  is  above  all,  that  nothing  should  be 
preferred  to  it  of  what  is  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth,  save  and  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

*  Bandello. 
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Luther  was  sincere,  though  appearances  were 
against  him  ;  for,  whilst  he  thus  explained  him- 
self to  the  pope,  he  said  to  Spaiatin  :  "  I  know 
not  if  the  pope  be  not  Antichrist,  or  the  apostle 
of  Antichrist."  Shortly  afterwards,  he  published 
his  book  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  therein  de- 
claring that  the  church  is  in  thraldom,  Christ 
profaned  in  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  disowned  in 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  a  prisoner 
to  (lie  pope. 

Striving  to  prove  that  his  attacks  were  di- 
rected much  more  against  papacy  than  against 
the  pope,  he  said  in  a  second  letter  to  Leo  :  "  It 
is  but  just,  however,  much  honored  father,  that, 
for  once  I  should  bear  thee  in  remembrance. 
Thy  fame,  so  much  lauded  by  literary  men,  thy 
irreproachable  life,  would  raise  thee  above  all 
attacks.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  complain  of 
thee,  when  all  agree  in  thy  praise.  J  have 
called  thee  a  Daniel  in  Babylon ;  I  have  pro- 
tested thy  innocence.  .Yes,  dear  Leo,  thou  re- 
callest  to  my  mind  Daniel  in  the  den,  Ezekiel 
amidst  the  scorpions.  What  couldst  thou  do 
single-handed  against  these  monsters  ?  We  may 
add  to  thee  three  or  four  learned  and  virtuous 
cardinals.  You  would  infallibly  be  poisoned, 
were  you  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  such  crying 
evils.  The  days  of  the  court  of  Rome  are  num- 
bered." 
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Upwards  of  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
Luther  ventured  this  prediction ;  and  the  court 
of  Rome  is  still  in  existence. 

The  monk's  letters  found  Leo  X  engaged  with 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  writing  to  Raphael :  "  You  will  do  honor 
to  my  pontificate."  "  Leon  X,'*  said  Palavicini, 
"  con  maggior  cura  chiamo  color o  a  cui  fossernote 
le  favole  della  Grecia  e  le  delizie  de'  poetiy  che 
V  istoria  della  chiesa,  e  la  dottrina  de  Padri." 

The  Germanic  croakings  of  Luther  were  im- 
patiently borne  by  the  Medicis,  in  the  midst  of 
the  line  arts  and  under  the  pure  sky  of  Italy. 
With  a  view  to  stifle  those  troublesome  mur- 
murs, and  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  danger  of  a 
schism,  Leo  drew  up  the  bull  of  condemnation. 

No  sooner  did  the  bull  reach  Germany,  than 
the  people  mutinied ;  at  Erfurt  it  was  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  it  was  publicly  burnt  at  Wit- 
temburg  :  this  proved  the  first  spark  of  a  con- 
11  ;i ^ration  which  was  to  spread  from  Europe  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  noble  struggle 
between  Luther  and  himself,  for,  I  repeat  it, 
Luther  yielded  to  his  conviction.  This  struggle 
is  ably  pourtrayed  in  the  work  of  M.  Michelet, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  translation  which 
must  unavoidably,  and  of  necessity,  clothe  the 
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literature  and  ideas  in  the  language  of  modern 
literature  and  the  ideas  of  the  present  age. 

In  the  opening  of  his  treatise  de  Servo  arbitrio, 
Luther  says  to  Erasmus  : 

"  You  doubtless  feel  somewhat  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  learned 
men,  before  the  assent  of  so  many  ages,  illus- 
trated by  men  so  well  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  which  gave  birth  to  such  great  martyrs, 
and  were  glorified  by  such  numerous  miracles. 
Add  to  these  the  more  modern  theologians,  so 
many  academies,  councils,  bishops,  and  pontiffs. 
On  that  side  are  arrayed  learning,  genius,  num- 
bers, greatness,  elevation,  strength,  holiness, 
miracles  ;  what  not  besides  ?  On  mine,  Wickliff 
and  Lorenzo  Valla  (Augustin  likewise,  though 
you  forget  him),  then  Luther ;  a  poor  man,  born 
but  yesterday,  standing  alone,  with  a  few  friends 
who  neither  have  learning,  genius,  numbers, 
greatness,  sanctity,  nor  morals  to  lay  claim  to: 
their  combined  efforts  could  not  cure  a  lame 
horse " 

In  this  treatise  de  Servo  arbitrio,  Luther  advo- 
cates grace  against  free  will;  the  man  who 
extended,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  principle  of 
free  imm'inj  chained  down  the  will  of  man;  these 
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contradictions  are  natural  to  us.  There  is,  be- 
sides, no  direct  connexion  between  providential 
fatality  and  social  despotism  ;  they  are  two  dis- 
tinct orders  of  facts,  the  one  appertaining  to  the 
domain  of  philosophy  and  theory,  the  other 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  politics  and 
practice. 

Germany  is  the  country  of  integrity,  genius, 
and  reveries.  The  more  unintelligible  the  ab- 
stractions of  hazy  minds,  the  greater  is  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  dreamers,  who  fancy  they 
understand  them.  Luther's  countrymen  adopted 
the  revived  opinions  of  St.  Augustin  as  their 
rule  of  faith.  Luther  more  especially  courted 
the  nobility.  He  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Fabian 
de  Feilitzsch  his  defence  of  the  condemned  ar- 
ticles :  "  May  this  writing  plead  in  my  favour 
with  you  and  with  all  your  nobility."  He  pub- 
lished his  pamphlet :  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of 
Germany,  on  the  improvement  of  Christianity.  The 
chief  nobles  who  patronized  Luther,  were  Sil- 
vester von  Schauenburg,  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
Taubenheim,  and  Ulrich  von  Hiitten.  The 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  solicited  the  favour  of 
seeing  the  new  apostle.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  reformers 
were  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  :  in  France,  the 
sister  of  Francis  I.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Henrv  IV. 
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the  Chatillons,  the  Bouillons,  the  Rohans  ;  in 
England,  Henry  VIII.,  his  bishops,  and  his 
court. 

When  I  expressed  this  opinion,  in  the  Etudes 
historiques,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  wound,  con- 
trary to  my  intention,  many  susceptible  minds  ; 
I  acknowledge  that,  in  these  our  days  of  de- 
mocracy, it  is,  perhaps,  painful  for  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  founders  of  popular  liberty  to 
find  themselves,  in  their  origin,  aristocrats,  de- 
scended from  a  race  of  princes  and  n0bles  :  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the 
truth  ;  a  mass  of  undeniable  facts  might  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it. 

The  diet  of  Worms  was  the  triumph  of  Luther : 
he  appeared  at  it  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V. , 
six  electors,  an  archduke,  two  landgraves, 
twenty-seven  dukes,  a  great  number  of  counts, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  He  entered  the  city, 
mounted  on  a  car,  escorted  by  a  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, armed  cap-a-pee.  A  hymn  was  sung  be- 
fore him  ;  it  was  the  Marseillaise  of  that  day. 

Notre  Dieu  est  une  fortresse, 
Une  e'pe'e  et  une  bonne  ai  mure.* 

The   people    ascended    to  the   house-tops  to 

*  Mr.  Heine  ;  Revue  des  deux  Mondes:     Note  by  the  Author. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  author  here  quotes  the  au- 
thority of  Heine  for  the   fact  or  the  sentiment.     Be  this  as  it 
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see  Martin  pass.  Firm  and  moderate  at  the 
same  time,  the  Doctor  would  retract  nothing 
that  he  had  asserted  concerning  doctrines,  but 
he  offered  to  disavow  any  unpleasant  personality 
which  might  have  escaped  him.  Thus,  as  it  has 
been  noticed  by  M.  Mignet  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  Luther  said  no  to  the  pope,  no  to  the 
emperor.  This  affords  evidence  of  conviction 
and  of  courage  ;  that  courage,  however,  so  easy 
to  assume  when  a  person  is  well  defended,  when 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  great  display,  when  he  is 
stimulated  by  the  ambition  of  becoming  the 
leader  of  a  sect,  and  by  the  hope  of  distinguished 
fame.  For  the  rest,  all  the  sectarians  have  said 
no.  The  heresy  of  Arius  lasted  upwards  of  three 
centuries  in  full  vigour,  and  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished; it  divided  the  civilized  world,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
it  exercised  full  sway  over  the  Barbarian  world  : 
Alaric  and  Genseric,  who  sacked  catholic  Rome, 
were  both  Arians.  Arias  had  said  no  long  be- 
fore Luther,  whose  doctrines  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  age  of  those  of  the  priest  of  Alex- 
andria. 

may,  what  must  be  thought  of  that  taste  which  can  character- 
ize Luther's  noble  hymn, 

Sin  feftet  93urg  iff  unfet  ©ctt, 
as  the  Marseillaise  of  the  time  of  the  great  Reformer  ! — 

Translator. 
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Luther  was  encouraged  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  diet ;  nobles  and  counts  had  visited  him. 
"  The  pope,"  says  Luther,  "  had  written  to  the 
emperor,  recommending  him  not  to  observe  the 
safe-conduct.  The  bishops  urged  him  to  this 
course  ;  but  the  princes  and  states  would  not 
give  their  consent,  which  would  have  excited  a 
serious  commotion.  I  drew  a  signal  advantage 
from  all  this  ;  they  must  have  had  more  apprehen- 
sion of  me  than  I  had  of  them.  In  fact,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  a  prince  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  requested  to  hear  me,  called  upon  me,  con- 
versed with,  and  at  last  said  to  me ;  *  My  dear 
Doctor,  if  you  are  right,  may  the  Lord  God  pro- 
tect you  !'  " 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Luther's  appearance  at  the 
diet  indicated  some  strength  of  mind,  since  John 
Huss,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  passport,  had 
been  burnt  alive.  When  Christ  appeared  before 
Pilate,  he  was  alone,  even  abandoned  by  his 
twelve  apostles  ;  all  the  powers  of  earth  were 
arrayed  against  him,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  safe-conduct  with  which  Heaven  itself  had 
provided  him. 

The  diet  published  the  imperial  ban ;  it  was 
launched  at  Luther  and  his  adherents.  Voltaire 
pretends  that  Charles  V.  hesitated  between  the 
monk  of  Erfurt  and  Rome.  The  act  of  the  ban 
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maintained  the  validity  of  the  safe-conduct. 
The  same  Charles  V.,  who  granted  a  solemn 
audience  to  Luther,  refused  to  hear  Fernando 
Cortes. 

The  reformer  withdrew ;  with  a  view  to  re- 
move him  from  all  danger,  and  perhaps  by  pre- 
vious concert  with  Martin  himself,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  had  him  carried  off  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Wartburg.  From  this  fortress  Luther 
sent  forth  a  multitude  of  writings,  thus  following 
the  example  of  Athanasius,  who,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  grottoes  of  Egypt,  still  contended 
for  the  faith.  Temptations  assailed  him  ;  his 
unsubdued  flesh  consumed  him  with  a  devouring 
fire.  In  his  Patmos  (such  was  the  name  given 
by  this  second  St.  John  to  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg),  he  fancied  that  he  heard,  at  night,  nuts 
shaking  in  a  sack,  and  a  loud  noise  on  the  steps 
of  a  staircase,  guarded  by  a  chain  and  an  iron 
gate.  This  was  a  return  of  apostacy.  Rendered 
uncontrollable  by  this  friendly  captivity,  which 
imparted  to  him  the  semblance  of  a  martyr, 
Luther  spoke  of  nothing  but  rooting  up  the  cedars, 
of  humbling  the  proud  and  hardened  Pharaohs. 
He  wrote  in  harsh  language  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  thus  dating  his  letter — "  Written  in  my 
desert,  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Catherine,  the 
25th  November,  1521."  The  Cardinal-Arch- 
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bishop  of  Mentz,  humbly  or  proudly  replied  : 
"Dear  Doctor,  I  have  received  your  letter;  I 
cheerfully  bear  a  fraternal  and  Christian  re- 
primand. " 

When  preaching  his  new  gospel,  Martin  said  : 
"  I  hope  they  may  slay  me  ;  but  my  hour  is  not 
come  ;  1  must  still  further  exasperate  that  race 
of  vipers."  He  at  first  hesitates  to  condemn 
monastic  vows ;  then,  fortifying  himself  in  his 
opinions,  he  declares  that  he  has  formed  "  a 
vigorous  conspiracy  to  destroy  and  annihilate 
them." 

He  disapproved  of  the  democratic  theologians 
who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  and  waged  war  against 
images.  "  If  you  desire,"  he  wrote  to  Melanch- 
thon,  "  to  bring  them  to  the  test,  inquire  if  they 
have  felt  those  spiritual  throes  and  divine  births, 
those  deaths  and  those  hells." 

He  had  begun  to  publish  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  ;  it  was  prohibited  by  princes  and  bishops  ; 
as  a  sectarian  and  an  author  he  grew  impatient ; 
r.nger  supplied  him  with  an  anticipation  of  the 
future.  "  The"~people  are  stirring  on  all  sides, 
and  have  tkeir  eyes  open ;  they  no  longer  will, 
they  no  longer  can,  suffer  oppression.  It  is  the 
Lord  who  brings  all  this  about,  and  shuts  the 
eyes  of  princes  to  these  threatening  symptom  >  ; 
he  it  is  who  will  consummate  everything  through 
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their  blindness  and  violence ;  inethinks  1  behold 
Germany  weltering  in  blood. 

"  Let  them  be  well  assured  that  the  sword  of 
civil  war  is  suspended  over  their  heads." 

Who  was  it  then,  but  Luther,  who  suspended 
the  sword  of  civil  war  over  the  heads  of  those 
princes  ? 

In  the  same  year,  1522,  Henry  VIII. ,  then 
orthodox  in  his  opinions,  sent  forth  to  the  world 
the  book  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  advert,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  prepared,  or  perhaps  cor- 
rected, by  his  chaplain  and  his  theological  minis- 
ters. The  reforming  monk  abuses  his  colleague 
the  reforming  monarch.  "  Who  is,  then,  this 
Henry,  this  new  Thomist,  this  disciple  of  the 
monster,  that  I  should  respect  his  blasphemies 
and  his  violence  ?  He  is  the  defender  of  the 
church  ;  yes,  of  his  own  church,  which  he  so 
highly  extols,  of  that  prostitute  clothed  in  scar- 
let, drunk  with  debaucheries,  of  that  mother  of 
fornications.  As  for  me,  Christ  is  my  chief ;  I 
shall  level,  at  one  blow,  that  church  and  its  de- 
fender, who  are  but  one ;  I  shall  dash  them  to 
atoms."  Unable  to  burn  Luther,  Henry  VIII. 
replied  ;  his  faggots  were  more  formidable  than 
his  writings. 

The  reformation  was  gaining  ground  by  the 
aid  of  printing,  which  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
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covered  just  in  time  for  the  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrines  ;  the  Lutheran  church  was  estab- 
lishing itself ;  what  it  has  rejected  and  preserved 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church  is  a  matter 
of  general  notoriety.  But  the  spirit  of  schism 
crept  from  all  quarters  into  the  new  communion  ; 
Calvin  appeared  at  Geneva ;  Luther  was  falling 
out  with  Carlostadt,  and  writing  bitter  pamphlets 
against  him.  The  peasantry  rose  against  their 
lords,  and  invaded  the  property  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical princes  ;  hence  the  disturbances  in  Swabia, 
Frankfort,  Baden,  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse, 
and  Bavaria.  In  vain  Luther  exerted  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  disarm  the  mob ;  in  vain  he  ex- 
claimed that  revolt  never  could  come  to  a  prospe- 
rous end ;  that  whosoever  wields  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword.  The  sword  was  drawn  ;  it 
was  not  to  return  to  its  scabbard  until  after  two 
centuries  of  sacrifices. 

In  Luther's  reply  to  the  twelve  articles  drawn 
up  by  the  peasantry  of  Swabia,  some  rational 
and  just  observations  are  to  be  found  :  he  like- 
wise tells  the  lords  certain  truths,  which  may 
have  appeared  bold  to  them  ;  but,  carried  away 
by  the  character  of  his  reformation,  which  was 
hostile  to  the  people,  he  evinces  a  revolting 
harshness  towards  the  peasantry ;  he  does  not 
bestow  a  single  tear  upon  their  misfortunes. 
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"  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "  that,  rather 
than  the  princes  and  magistrates,  every  peasant 
should  perish,  because  the  peasants  take  up 
arms  without  divine  authority  ....  No  mercy, 
no  tolerance,  is  due  to  peasants,  but  the  indig- 
nation of  God  and  men  ....  The  peasants  are 
under  the  ban  of  God  and  the  emperor.  One  is 
justified  in  treating  them  like  mad  dogs." 

Nevertheless,  those  mad  dogs  had  been  let 
loose  by  the  language  of  Luther.  In  respect  of 
these  men,  placed  under  the  ban  of  God,  the 
emancipator  of  the  human  mind  evinces  no 
sympathy  for  popular  liberties. 

He  fell  out  with  all  the  sectaries  who  ema- 
nated from  his  reformation,  and  never  forgave 
Erasmus  for  his  liberum  arbitrium. 

"  So  soon  as  I  may  be  restored  to  health,  I 
intend,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  write  against 
and  crush  him.  We  have  permitted  him  to 
deride  and  to  collar  us ;  now,  however,  that  he 
would  presume  to  act  in  the  same  manner  to- 
wards Christ,  we  have  resolved  to  oppose  him 
....  To  crush  Erasmus,  is,  no  doubt,  like 
crushing  a  bug  ;  but  my  Christ,  whom  he  de- 
rides, is  of  more  consequence  to  me  than  the 
peril  of  Erasmus. 

<{  If  I  live,  I  hope  by  the  help  of  God,  to 
cleanse  the  church  of  his  filth.  He  it  is  who 
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has  sown  and  produced  Crotus,  Egranus, 
Witzeln,  (Ecolampadius,  Campanus,  and  other 
visionaries  or  epicureans.  Be  it  known  that  I 
will  no  longer  admit  him  to  be  of  the  church. 

"  When  he  preaches,  his  language  sounds  as 
false  as  a  cracked  vessel.  He  has  attacked  po- 
pery, and  now  he  raises  his  head  out  of  the 
sack." 

Erasmus  and  Luther  had  long  been  friends, 
and  were  both  considered  as  heretics. 

"  These,"  as  it  is  justly  remarked  by  M. 
Nisard,  "  are  slight  questions  for  the  advocates 
of  historical  fatalism,  who  swell  and  elevate  a 
man  for  every  act  done  after  his  time,  through 
causes  which  he  neither  could  have  willed  nor 
foreseen ;  but  I  no  longer  find  them  so  unsuited 
to  the  present  day.  At  that  time,  in  fact,  which 
of  them  left  more  substantial  matters  for  pos- 
terity— Luther  denying  free-will,  and  replacing 
one  dogma  by  another,  or  to  speak  more  plainly, 
one  superstition  by  another,  or  Erasmus  claiming 
for  man  liberty  of  conscience  ?*" 

The  Turks  having  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  Luther 
nobly  summoned  the  Germans  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  leagues  of  Smalkald,  the 
anabaptists  of  Munster,  followed  in  succession. 

*  De  Nisard.  Erasmus,  2nd  part.  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 
15th  September,  1835. 
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The  latter  preached  against  the  pope  and  against 
Luther  ;  they  even  preferred  the  first  to  the  se- 
cond ;  they  considered  Luther  as  the  friend  of 
the  nobility,  and  they  cursed  him  as  he  had 
cursed  the  Swabian  peasantry. 


MARRIAGE.    PRIVATE  LIFE  OF   LUTHER. 

LUTHER  owed  to  his  opinions  a  step  which 
was  the  natural  consequence  and  effect  of  them. 
He  had  thrown  open  the  cloisters,  thence  sallied 
forth  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  whom  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  dispose  of ;  he  accordingly  married, 
as  much  to  set  them  a  good  example  as  to  rid 
himself  of  his  temptations.  Whosoever  infringes 
prescribed  rules  endeavours  to  draw  the  weak 
along  with  him,  and  to  take  shelter  behind  the 
multitude.  People  hope,  by  this  assent  of  the 
many,  to  convey  a  belief  in  the  justness  and  law- 
fulness of  an  act  which  was  often  the  result  of 
mere  accident  or  of  a  thoughtless  passion.  Holy 
vows  were  doubly  violated  ;  Luther  married  a 
nun.  All  this  may  perhaps  be  consistent  with 
nature,  but  there  exists  a  loftier  nature  ;  however 
exemplary  may  be  the  virtues  of  a  married  cou- 
ple, they  can  scarcely  inspire  confidence  and 
respect  when  taking  the  conjugal  oath  at  that 
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altar  where  their  vows  of  chastity  and  solitude 
had  been  pronounced.  Never  will  a  Christian 
pour  into  the  bosom  of  a  priest  the  concealed 
burden  of  his  life,  if  that  priest  owns  any  other 
spouse  than  that  mysterious  church,  which  pre- 
serves the  secret  of  errors  inviolate,  and  admi- 
nisters consolation  to  sorrow.  Christ  at  once  a 
pontiff  and  a  victim,  lived  in  celibacy,  and  he 
quitted  the  earth  at  the  close  of  his  youth. 

The  nun  whom  Luther  took  to  wife  was  named 
Catherine  de  Bora ;  he  loved  her,  lived  in  har- 
mony with  her,  and  laboured  with  his  own 
hands  for  her  support.  He  who  made  princes, 
and  deprived  the  clergy  of  its  wealth,  remained 
a  poor  man  ;  like  our  early  revolutionist,  he 
gloried  in  his  indigence.  We  read  in  his  will 
these  affecting  words : 

"  I  declare  that  we  have  neither  ready  money, 
nor  property  of  any  kind.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  that  we  possess 
no  other  revenue  than  my  salary  and  a  few  pre- 
sents." 

In  his  domestic  life  and  his  private  opinions, 
Luther  inspires  us  with  interest.  He  has  many 
noble  ideas  respecting  nature,  the  Bible,  schools, 
education,  faith,  and  laws.  His  remarks  on  the 
press  excite  our  curiosity  ;  an  individual  idea 
leads  him  to  a  general  truth  and  to  an  insight 
into  futurity. 
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"  The  press  is  the  last  and  the  supreme  gift, 
the  summum  et  postremum  donum,  by  means  of 
which  the  Almighty  promotes  the  things  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  the  last  blaze  that  bursts  forth 
before  the  extinction  of  the  World.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  we  at  last  behold  its  splendour." 

Let  us  listen  to  Luther  in  the  privacy  of  his 
domestic  feelings : 

"This  child  (his  son)  and  all  that  belongs  to 
me,  is  hated  by  their  adherents,  hated  of  the 
whole  host  of  devils.  Nevertheless,  this  child 
is  not  disconcerted  by  his  enemies,  he  is  not  dis- 
turbed at  so  many  and  such  powerful  lords  bear- 
ing him  so  much  ill-will ;  he  gaily  sucks  the 
breast,  looks  around  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  lets 
them  snarl  to  their  hearts*  content." 

Speaking  again  of  his  children  in  another 
place,  he  says : 

"  Such  would  have  been  our  thoughts  in  pa- 
radise, simple  and  unaffected  ;  innocent,  free 
from  malignity  and  hypocrisy,  we  should  have 
been  in  very  truth,  like  this  child,  when  he 
speaks  of  God,  and  feels  so  assured  of  him. 

"What  must  have  been  Abraham's  feelings, 
when  he  consented  to  sacrifice  and  slaughter  his 
only  son?  Assuredly  he  never  said  a  word  on 
the  subject  to  Sarah." 

The  hist  trait  possesses  a  character  of  familui- 
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rity  and  tenderness  bordering  upon  the  sublime. 
He  deplores  the  death  of  his  infant  daughter, 
Elizabeth  : 

"Elizabeth,  my  little  girl,  is  dead.  Strange 
to  say,  her  loss  has  left  me  a  sick  heart,  a  wo- 
man's heart,  so  intense  is  my  sorrow.  I  never 
could  have  imagined  that  a  father  could  feel  so 
much  tenderness  for  his  child. 

"  Her  features,  her  words,  her  gestures  during 
life  and  on  her  death-bed  are  deeply  engraved  in 
my  heart.  Oh  my  obedient  and  dutiful  daughter  ! 
the  very  death  of  Christ  (and  what  in  compari- 
son are  all  other  deaths,)  cannot,  as  it  should, 
drive  her  from  my  memory. 

"Think,  however,  dearest  Catherine,  whither 
she  is  gone.  She  has  assuredly  finished  a 
happy  journey.  The  flesh,  no  doubt,  bleeds ; 
such  is  its  nature  ;  but  the  spirit  lives  and  finds 
itself  at  ease.  Children  dispute  not !  they  be- 
lieve as  they  are  taught ;  all  in  children  is  pure 
simplicity.  Their  death  is  free  from  cares  and 
anguish ;  they  have  no  doubts,  no  temptations, 
at  the  approach  of  death,  no  bodily  pain  ;  they 
but  fall  asleep  as  it  were." 

When  we  read  such  tender,  such  religious, 
such  affecting  sentiments,  our  anger  is  appeased, 
we  forget  the  fierceness  of  the  sectary. 

The  death  of  his  father   inspired    him  with 
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these     words,     of  biblical    depth   and    simpli- 
city : 

"  I  succeed  to  his  name ;  now  am  I,  for  my 
family,  the  old  Luther.  It  is  now  my  turn,  my 
right,  to  follow  him  through  death." 

When  Luther  became  ill  and  sad  at  heart, 
he  said  : 

"  The  empire  falls,  monarchs  fall,  priests  fall, 
the  whole  world  totters,  as  the  approaching  fall 
of  a  large  mansion  is  announced  by  little  li- 
zards." 

Luther's  was  a  peaceful  death ;  he  wished  to 
die,  and  said : 

"  May  our  Lord  soon  come  and  take  me 
away  !  may  he  come,  above  all,  with  his  last 
judgment  •,  I  am  prepared  to  hold  out  my  neck  ; 
let  him  hurl  the  thunderbolt,  and  may  rest  be 
my  portion ! 

"  Shame  upon  us!  we  do  not  give  the  tithe 
of  our  lives  to  God ;  and  we  presumptuously 
hope  to  deserve  heaven  by  one  good  work  ! 
What  have  I  myself  done  ?" 

***** 

"  This  little  bird  has  chosen  its  place  of  shelter, 
and  will  sleep  undisturbed  ;  it  has  no  uneasiness, 
never  dreams  of  to-morrow's  home  ;  it  remains 
quietly  perched  on  its  little  branch,  and  leaves 
the  care  of  itself  to  God. 
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"  I  recommend  my  soul  to  thee,  oh  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ !  About  to  quit  this  terrestrial 
body,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  this  life,  I  know 
that  I  shall  rest  for  ever  near  thee." 

He  again  thrice  repeated  :  In  manus  tuas  com- 
mendo  spiritum  meum ;  redemistl  me,  Dormne, 
Deus  veritatis.  On  a  sudden,  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  fainted  away.  Count  Albert  and  his  wife, 
as  well  as  the  medical  attendants,  employed  all 
possible  means  to  bring  him  to  himself;  with 
much  difficulty  they  succeeded.  Doctor  Jonas 
then  said  to  him  :  Reverend  father,  do  you  die 
true  to  the  faith  you  have  taught  ?  He  answered 
by  a  distinct  yes,  and  again  fell  asleep.  He  soon 
grew  pale,  became  cold,  breathed  deeply  once 
more,  and  expired.  * 

*  Extract  from  the   "  Narrative  of  Jonas  and  Cocbius  "  in 
M.  Michelet's  work. 
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THERE  was  the  final  yes  which  followed  the  no 
pronounced  at  Worms.  Yes,  Luther  persisted, 
as  did  also  the  sects  which  originated  in  him ; 
but  his  refusal  of  all  accommodation  with 
those  sects  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  drift  of  the  movement  he  had  brought 
about.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  presence 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  would  yield 
nothing  to  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  and  CEcolampadius, 
who  besought  him  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  them  ;  they  would  have  given  him  Switzer- 
land and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  thus  it  was 
that  he  blamed  Melanchton,  who  attempted  to 
effect,  between  catholics  and  protestants,  a  re- 
conciliation similar  to  that  which  Bossuet  endea- 
voured to  negociate  with  Leibnitz  ;  thus  it  was 
that  he  condemned  the  peasants  of  Swabia  and 
the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  far  less  on  account 
of  the  disorders  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
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than  because  they  would  not  remain  within  the 
circle  which  he  had  marked  out  for  them.  A 
man  of  gigantic  conceptions,  who  aimed  at 
changing  the  face  of  the  world,  would  have 
soared  above  his  own  opinions ;  he  would  not 
have  fettered  those  minds  which  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  what  he  also  pretended  to  destroy. 
Luther  was  the  first  obstacle  to  Luther's  refor- 
mation. 

The  reformer  was  not,  assuredly,  deficient  in 
spirit ;  after  all,  however,  he  did  not  display 
that  commanding  courage  which  so  many 
martyrs  and  enthusiasts  evinced  in  behalf  of  the 
catholic  religion  and  of  heresies  ;  he  was  neither 
the  invincible  Arius,  nor  the  indomitable  John 
Huss  ;  he  only  exposed  himself  on  one  occasion, 
thenceforward  kept  in  the  back -ground,  vents 
the  loudest  threats  from  afar,  boasts  that  he  will 
brave  every  danger,  but  confronts  none.  He  re- 
fuses to  repair  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  pru- 
dently remains  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Coburg. 
He  often  says  that  he  is  a/one,  that  he  is  about 
to  descend  from  his  Sinai,  his  Sion  ;  but  he  re- 
mains there.  When  he  spoke  thus,  so  far  from 
being  alone,  he  was  behind  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Brunswick,  behind  the  grand-master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  behind  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  ;  before  him 
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was  the  conflagration  he  had  kindled,    and  none 
could  get  at  him  through  this  blazing  barricade. 

Let  us  be  just  towards  Luther;  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  imagination,  a  writer,  a  poet,  a 
musician,  and,  moreover,  a  very  worthy  man. 
He  has  fixed  the  German  prose  upon  a  solid 
basis;  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  incorrect 
from  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
has  stood  the  test  of  time :  his  psalms,  composed 
after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  still  sung  in  the 
Lutheran  churches.  He  was  a  disinterested 
man;  a  good  husband,  a  tender  father ;  setting 
aside  the  marriage  between  a  monk  and  a  nun. 
We  discover  in  him  that  candid  and  genuine 
German  nature,  replete  with  the  purest  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  inspiring  confidence  at  first 
sight ;  but  we  also  find  in  Luther  that  German 
coarseness,  those  virtues  and  talents,  which  are 
still  inspired  at  the  present  day  by  that  false 
Bacchus,  accursed  by  another  reformer,  Julian 
the  Apostate. 

Luther  was  sincere ;  he  only  fell  into  schism 
after  long  struggles  ;  after  expressing  his  doubts, 
almost  his  remorse,  he  retains  the  temptations 
of  the  cloister.  A  susceptible  man,  who  turns 
monk  because  a  friend  of  his  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning  in  his  presence,  may  well  throw  off  the 
cowl  upon  witnessing  the  sale  of  indulgences; 
VOL.  i.  N 
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this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  profound  views  or 
lofty  ideas.  Luther  seriously  fancied  himself 
assaulted  by  the  devil;  he  struggled  against  him 
during  the  night,  till  the  sweat  covered  his  brow, 
multas  nodes  mihi  satis  amarentulas  et  acerbas 
redder e  ille  novit.  When  he  was  over  tormented 
by  the  evil  spirit,  he  put  him  to  flight  by  utter- 
ing three  words,  which  I  cannot  venture  to  re- 
peat, but  which  may  be  read  in  the  curious 
extracts  in  M.  Michelet's  work.*  Christ  had 
spoken  to  Satan  a  different  language  ;  he  had 
merely  said  to  him:  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  Occasionally,  in  his  exaltation 
of  mind,  Luther  fancied  himself  possessed  by 
the  Divinity,  shook  off  his  own  individuality, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  know  Luther.  The 
devil  take  Luther." 

Luther's  eloquence  was  not  of  the  choicest 
kind;  and,  when  speaking  of  the  pope,  the  Lama 
is  too  present  to  his  mind.  His  doctrine  in 
favour  of  the  great  is  as  relaxed  as  his  eloquence 
is  at  times  of  a  foul  character ;  he  almost  admits 
polygamy,  and  allowed  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
to  have  two  wives.  If  he  had  not  rejected  the 
papal  authority,  he  might  have  supported  him_ 
self  by  a  decretal  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  in  762. 

*  Memoires  de  Luther,  vol.  iii,  p.  186. 


PORTRATIS  OF  LUTHER  BY  MAIMBOURG,     BOSSUET,    AND 
VOLTAIRE. 


THE  justice  done  to  Luther  by  catholic  writers 
and  priests,  in  the  portraits  they  have  drawn  of 
him,  must  be  recorded  to  their  honour. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  lively  and  subtle  mind," 
says  Father  Maimbourg  in  his  rather  antiquated 
style,  "  eloquent  by  nature,  copious  and  polished 
in  his  language,  very  laborious,  and  so  addicted 
to  study,  that  he  occasionally  engaged  his  whole 
day,  without  his  even  affording  himself  leisure 
to  take  nourishment ;  by  this  means  he  acquired 
tolerable  proficiency  in  languages  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  to  the  perusal  of  which, 
and  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  turned 
to  so  bad  an  account,  he  was  much  addicted, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  theologians  of  his 
day.  His  strong  and  robust  constitution  was 
calculated  to  bear  him  through  his  studies, 
without  impairing  his  health ;  he  was  of  a  bilious 
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and  sanguine  habit  of  body ;  his  eye  was  pene- 
trating and  full  of  fire;  the  sound  of  his  voice 
was  agreeable,  and  very  loud  when  he  was  once 
excited  ;  he  was  of  a  proud,  bold,  and  haughty 
deportment,  which  he  could  soften  down  at  com- 
mand, in  order  to  personate  an  humble,  modest, 
and  subdued  spirit,  which  was,  however,  of  rare 
occurrence.  Such  is  the  true  character  of  Martin 
Luther,  who  may  be  said  to  have  combined  in 
his  person  a  remarkable  admixture  of  some  good 
and  many  bad  qualities,  and  who  was  far  more 
debauched  in  mind  than  in  morals  and  in  his 
private  life,  which  was  generally  free  from 
reproach. " 

Bossuet  has  drawn  so  impartial  a  portrait  of 
Luther,  that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  too 
flattering. 

"  The  two  parties  who  share  the  reformation 
between  them,  have  alike  acknowledged  him  as 
their  author.  The  highest  praises  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  others,  besides  the 
Lutherans,  his  immediate  sectaries;  Calvin 
often  admires  his  virtues,  his  magnanimity,  his 
constancy,  the  rare  ingenuity  he  displayed  in  his 
attacks  against  the  pope;  he  is  the  trumpet,  or 
rather  the  thunderbolt  ;  a  thunderbolt  which  has 
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awakened  the  world  from  its  lethargy .  it  was 
not  Luther  who  spoke ;  it  was  God  who  dealt 
his  hlows  through  Luther's  mouth.  He  pos- 
sessed, no  doubt  great  strength  of  genius,  great 
powers  of  speech,  a  vivid  and  impetuous  elo- 
quence, which  engaged  and  delighted  his  hearers ; 
extraordinary  boldness,  when  he  found  himself 
backed  and  applauded,  and  an  air  of  authority 
which  made  his  disciples  tremble  in  his  presence, 
so  that  they  dared  not  contradict  him  in  trifles 
any  more  than  in  important  matters.  It  was  not 
the  people  alone  who  considered  Luther  as  a 
prophet;  he  was  represented  as  such  by  the 
initiated  of  his  party,  Melanchton,  who  placed 
himself  under  his  guidance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  altercations,  allowed  himself  at 
first  to  be  so  persuaded  that  there  was  something 
extraordinary  and  prophetic  in  this  man,  that  he 
could  not  for  a  long  time  recover  from  his 
astonishment.  In  spite  of  the  many  defects  which 
he  daily  discovered  in  his  master ;  he  wrote  to 
Erasmus,  in  reference  to  Luther  :  Prophets,  you 
are  aware,  should  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  not 
(I  cxp'wd.  Nevertheless,  this  new  prophet  gave 
\say  to  the  most  violent  excesses  of  passion. 
He  overstrained  every  thing  ;  because  prophets, 
at  the  bidding  of  God,  uttered  awful  invectives, 
)ui  became  the  most  violent  of  men,  the  most 
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prolific  in  outrageous  language.  Luther  spoke 
of  himself  in  a  manner  to  raise  a  blush  among 
his  friends.  Proud  of  his  knowledge,  which  was 
in  reality  slender,  though  great  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  and  too  great  for  his  salvation 
and  for  the  repose  of  the  church,  he  placed  him- 
self above  all  men,  not  only  those  of  his  own, 
but  of  the  most  distinguished  of  by-gone  ages.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  much 
strength  of  mind ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  him 
but  that  rule  of  conduct  which  can  only  be 
found  in  the  church,  and  under  the  sway  of 
legitimate  authority.  Had  Luther  remained 
under  this  sway,  so  indispensable  for  all  minds  to 
submit  to,  and  especially  for  fiery  and  impetuous 
minds,  such  as  he  possessed;  could  he  have 
retrenched  from  his  speeches  his  transports  of 
violence,  his  scurrility,  his  brutal  insolence;  the 
strength  with  which  he  handles  the  truth  would 
not  have  been  wielded  for  the  purposes  of  se- 
duction. Accordingly,  we  still  find  him  invin- 
cible, when  he  comments  upon  the  ancient 
dogmas  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  church; 
pride,  however,  was  an  unfailing  attendant  upon 
his  triumphs." 

Voltaire,  the  patriarch  of  incredulity ,  has  been 
less  lenient  to  Luther  than  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg 
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and   the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  had  proved   them- 
selves. 

"  We  cannot,"  said  he,  "  resist  a  smile  of 
pity,  when  we  read  of  the  manner  in  which 
Luther  treated  all  his  adversaries,  and  the  pope 
in  particular:  "  Petty  popekin,  you  are  an  ass, 
an  ass's  colt;  go  gently;  the  ground  is  slippery; 
you  might  break  your  legs,  and  people  would 
say:  '  What  the  devil  can  this  be?  The  little 
colt  of  a  pope  has  broken  its  legs.  An  ass  knows 
itself  to  be  an  ass ;  a  stone  that  it  is  a  stone  ;  but 
these  little  asses  of  popes  are  not  aware  that 
they  are  asses.' ' 

These  scoffings  of  Voltaire  are  just ;  but  they 
tell  for  nothing. 
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THE  intellectual  movement  effected  by  Luther 
did  not  emanate  from  his  genius  :  he  had  no 
genius.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term 
genius,  in  the  time  of  Bossuet,  did  not  bear  the 
signification  which  is  now  attached  to  it.  Luther, 
I  have  already  observed,  was  merely  a  man  of 
considerable  intelligence  and  considerable  imagi- 
nation. He  yielded  to  the  irascibility  of  his 
temper,  without  comprehending  the  revolution 
which  he  was  accomplishing,  and  which  he  him- 
self impeded  by  obstinately  seeking  to  concen- 
trate it  in  his  own  person.  He  would  have 
failed,  like  all  his  predecessors,  if  the  spoils  of 
the  clergy  had  not  tempted  the  cupidity  of 
power. 

Since  the  event,  people  have  systematized  the 
reformation  :  it  is  the  character  of  our  age  to 
systematize  every  thing,  folly,  meanness,  and 
crime.  We  give  the  mind  credit  for  crimes  and 
acts  and  baseness  with  which  it  has  had  no  re- 
lation, and  which  are  merely  the  offspring  of  vile 
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instinct  or  brutal  irregularity  :  we  may  fancy  we 
discover  genius  in  the  appetite  of  a  tiger.  Hence 
those  high-sounding  phrases,  those  maxims  upon 
stilts,  which  pass  for  wise,  and  which,  passing 
from  history  or  romance  into  vulgar  language, 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  paltry  villany,  of 
assassins  who  commit  murder  for  a  silver  cup 
or  the  tattered  gown  of  a  poor  woman. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  free  investigation 
was  the  constitutive  principle  of  the  reformation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  free  investigation.  Free  in- 
vestigation of  what?  Of  religion,  or  of  philo- 
sophic ideas?  These  subjects  had  long  been 
discussed  without  restraint.  Is  it  the/ree  inves- 
tigation of  social  questions ;  of  civil  liberty? 
Certainly  not!  And  this  I  shall  prove  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 

It  is  even  doubtful  whether  free  investigation 
in  matters  of  religion  really  accelerated  the  anti- 
christian  revolution,  which  is  the  fundamental  idea 
of  those  with  whom  this  free  investigation  is  the 
favorite  doctrine.  Bayle,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected on  this  subject,  makes  the  following  just 
and  profound  observations  :  "It  is  certain  that 
the  number  of  those  who  were  luke-warm, 
indifferent,  or  disgusted  with  Christianity,  was 
diminished  much  more  than  augmented  by  the 
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troubles  which  agitated  Europe  on  the  occasion 
of  Luther.  Every  one  enthusiastically  sided 
with  one  party  or  the  other.  Some  remained  in 
the  Roman  communion  ;  others  embraced  pro- 
testantism. The  former  conceived  for  their 
communion  more  zeal  than  they  had  previously 
cherished ;  the  latter  were  all  ardour  for  their 
new  faith.  One  cannot  calculate  the  numbers 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Coeffeteau, 
relinquished  Christianity  on  witnessing  so  many 
disputes." 

If  it  be  said  that,  within  a  given  time,  the 
free  investigation  of  religious  truth  introduced,  as 
a  deduction  or  corollary,  the  free  investigation  of 
political  truth  ;  if  it  be  said,  with  Voltaire,  "  it 
was  not  till  after  Luther's  time  that  the  laity 
dogmatized  ;"  1  readily  admit  it.  But  these 
consequences  were  brought  about  by  the  na- 
tural progress  of  civilization  ;  and  we  had  no 
need  of  the  horrors  of  the  League,  the  massa- 
rivs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  murders  of  the 
German  peasantry,  the  civil  wars  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  thirty  years'  war.  These  torrents  of 
blood,  instead  of  accelerating  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind,  have  checked  its  progress  for  the 
space  of  two  centuries.  The  horrors  of  1793 
will  retard,  for  an  incalculable  period,  the  eman- 
cipation of  mankind.  The  reformation  originated 
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simply  in  the  haughty  rage  of  a  monk  and  the 
avidity  of  princes.  The  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  laws  and  manners  during  a  cen- 
tury preceding  the  reformation  led  of  necessity 
to  changes  in  religious  worship.  Luther  came 
at  the  right  time  ;  and  that  is  all.  He  is  an 
example  of  that  reputation  which  chance  and 
circumstances  sometimes  confer  on  men  of  very 
ordinary  ability.  I  may  here  quote  another 
judicious  remark  of  Bayle's.  "  Wicliffe,  and 
several  others,  had  not  less  talent  or  less  merit 
than  Luther ;  but  they  attempted  the  cure  of  the 
disease  before  it  reached  its  crisis." 

Berington.  in  his  "  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  says,  as  I  have  stated,  that  all 
necessary  reforms  would  have  been  obtained 
without  the  infliction,  of  so  many  misfortunes. 
Alluding  to  England,  he  says  :  "  It  is  pleasing 
to  recollect  that,  without  civil  or  religious  strife, 
and  without  those  seeds  of  animosity  being  en- 
gendered, which  no  time  is  likely  to  eradicate, 
we  should  have  seen  abuses  corrected ;  igno- 
rance dispelled ;  rights  maintained ;  learning 
restored  ;  the  arts  keeping  possession  of  our 
temples  ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  these  noble 
edifices,  the  monuments  of  the  generous  piety  of 
our  ancestors,  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
made  the  asylums  not  of  monkish  indolence, 
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but  of  studious  ease,  modest  worth ,  and  Christian 
philosophy." 

Protestantism  may  justly  lay  claim  to  virtues ; 
but  it  is  not  much  honoured  in  its  founders  : 
Luther,  the  apostate  monk,  the  approver  of  the 
massacre  of  the  peasantry;  Calvin,  the  splenetic 
doctor,  who  burnt  Servetus  ;  Henry  VIIT,  the 
revisor  of  the  Missal,  and  who  put  seventy-two 
thousand  persons  to  a  cruel  death ;  these  are  the 
three  Christs  of  protestantism. 


THE  REFORMATION, 

BUT,  putting  the  workman  out  of  the  question 
and  considering  only  the  work,  there  are  truths 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny.  The  refor- 
mation, by  opening  modern  ages,  separated  them 
from  the  undefined  interval  which  succeeded  the 
termination  of  what  are  called  the  middle  ages. 
It  awakened  ideas  of  ancient  equality.  It  served 
to  metamorphose  a  society  exclusively  military 
into  a  civil,  rational,  and  industrious  society.  It 
gave  birth  to  the  modern  property  of  capital ;  a 
moveable,  progressive,  and  unlimited  property, 
which  opposes  the  limited,  fixed,  and  despotic 
property  of  land.  This  is  an  immense  benefit. 
But  it  is  mixed  up  with  much  evil ;  and  this 
evil  historical  impartiality  will  not  permit  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence. 

Christianity  commenced  among  the  plebeian, 
poor,  and  ignorant  classes  of  mankind.  Jesus 
addressed  himself  to  the  lowly,  and  they  rallied 
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round  their  master.  Faith  gradually  ascended 
to  the  upper  ranks,  and  at  length  found  its  way 
to  the  imperial  throne.  Christianity  was  thus 
catholic  or  universal.  The  religion  styled  catho- 
lic set  out  from  the  lowest,  and  finally  reached 
the  highest  step  of  the  social  ladder.  The  pope- 
dom  was  only  the  tribunate  of  nations,  when  the 
political  age  of  Christianity  arrived. 

Protestantism  followed  an  opposite  course.  It 
was  first  introduced  among  the  heads  of  the  body 
politic  ;  among  princes  and  nobles,  priests  and 
magistrates,  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  and  it 
slowly  descended  to  the  inferior  conditions  of 
life.  The  impress  of  these  two  origins  remains 
distinctly  marked  in  the  two  communions. 

The  reformed  communion  has  never  been  so 
popular  as  the  catholic  faith.  Being  of  princely 
and  patrician  origin,  it  does  not  sympathise  with 
the  multitude.  Protestantism  is  equitable  and 
moral,  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  but 
its  charity  partakes  more  of  reason  than  of  ten- 
derness ;  it  clothes  the  naked,  but  does  not  warm 
them  in  its  bosom  ;  it  shelters  the  poor  beneath 
its  wings,  but  does  not  dwell  and  weep  with  them 
in  their  most  abject  haunts;  it  relieves  but  does 
not  feel  fof  misfortune.  The  monk  and  the 
priest  are  the  companions  of  the  poor  man  ;  poor 
like  himself,  they  have  for  their  companions  the 
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bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rags,  straw,  disease, 
and  dungeons  excite  in  them  no  disgust,  no  re- 
pugnance; charity  imparts  a  perfume  to  indi- 
gence and  misery.  The  catholic  priest  is  the 
successor  of  the  twelve  lowly  men  who  preached 
Christ  raised  from  the  dead  ;  he  blesses  the  body 
of  the  deceased  beggar,  as  the  sacred  remains  of 
a  being  beloved  by  God,  and  raised  to  eternal 
life.  The  protestant  pastor  forsakes  the  beggar 
on  his  death-bed  ;  to  him  the  grave  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  religious  veneration  ;  he  has  no  faith  in 
those  expiatory  prayers,  by  which  a  friend  may 
deliver  a  suffering  soul.  In  this  world  the  mi- 
nister does  not  rush  into  the  midst  of  flames  or 
pestilence;  he  reserves  to  his  own  family  that 
afi'ectionate  care  which  the  priest  of  Rome  be- 
stows on  the  great  human  family. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  reformation 
is  leading  insensibly  to  indifference,  or  the  com- 
plete absence  of  faith  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  mind  terminates  in  two  gulfs, 
— doubt  and  incredulity. 

By  a  very  natural  reaction,  the  reformation  at 
its  birth  rekindled  the  dying  flame  of  catholic  fa- 
naticism. It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  disturbances  of  the  League,  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  murders  in  Ireland,  and  of 
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the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
dragonnades.  Protestantism  exclaimed  against 
the  intolerance  of  Rome,  whilst  she  was  murder- 
ing catholics  in  England  and  France,  and  scat- 
tering their  ashes  to  the  winds ;  whilst  she  was 
kindling  piles  in  Geneva,  sullying  herself  with 
the  atrocities  of  Munster,  and  dictating  to  Ire- 
land the  atrocious  laws  from  which'  that  country 
is  scarcely  yet  released,  after  three  centuries  of 
oppression.  What  improvement  is  it  pretended 
that  the  reformation  wrought  in  doctrine  and 
discipline?  It  boasts  of  the  reasonableness  of 
denying  some  mysteries  of  the  catholic  faith, 
whilst  it  retains  others  quite  as  difficult 
of  comprehension.  It  attacked  the  abuses 
of  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  would  not  those 
abuses  have  been  destroyed  by  the  progress  of 
civilization  ?  Have  I  not  shewn  that  a  general 
outcry  had  been  long  raised  against  those 
abuses  ? 

The  reformation,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its 
founder,  declared  itself  hostile  to  the  arts.  It 
sacked  tombs,  churches,  and  monuments,  and 
made  in  France  and  England  heaps  of  ruins.  By 
retrenching  imagination  from  the  faculties  of 
man,  it  clipped  the  wings  of  genius,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  walk  on  foot.  It  burst  forth  on  ac- 
count of  alms  destined  to  erect  for  the  Christian 
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world  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Would  the  Greeks 
have  refused  the  appeal  to  their  piety,  if  solicited 
for  the  means  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Minerva? 

Had  the  reformation  in  its  origin  obtained 
complete  success,  it  would  have  established,  at 
least  for  a  time,  another  kind  of  barbarism.  Treat- 
ing as  superstition  the  pomp  of  the  altar,  as 
idolatry  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  painting,  the  reformation  would  have 
tended  to  banish  the  loftiest  style  of  eloquence 
and  poetry  ;  to  deteriorate  taste  by  the  repudia- 
tion of  models  ;  to  imbue  the  mind  with  all  that 
is  cold,  dry,  doctrinal  and  punctilious ;  to  sub- 
stitute unaffected  and  material  for  a  natural  and 
intellectual  state  of  society  ;  to  employ  machinery 
and  wheel-work  instead  of  manual  and  mental 
operation.  The  operation  of  a  single  fact  suffices 
to  confirm  these  truths. 

In  the  various  branches  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, that  communion  approximates  more  or  less 
to  the  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  catholic  religion.  In 
England,  where  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  has 
been  maintained,  literature  has  had  its  classic 
era.  Lutheranism  preserves  sparks  of  imagina- 
tion, which  Calvinism  would  extinguish  ;  and  so 
with  the  other  sects,  descending  to  the  quakers, 
would  reduce  social  life  to  coarseness 
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of  manners  and  the  practice  of  handicraft 
trades. 

Shakspeare,  according  to  all  probability,  if  he 
was  anything,  was  a  catholic.  Pope  and  Dryden 
were  of  that  faith.  Milton  has  imitated  some 
parts  of  the  poems  of  St.  Avitus  and  Masenius  ; 
and  Klopstock  borrowed  most  of  the  Roman 
points  of  belief.  In  Germany,  in  our  own  time, 
imagination  did  not  take  a  lofty  flight  until  the 
spirit  of  protestantism  was  enfeebled  and  per- 
verted. Gothe  and  Schiller  have  exercised  their 
genius  on  catholic  subjects.  In  French  litera- 
ture, Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael  form  bril- 
liant exceptions  to  the  rule.  But  were  they 
protestants  after  the  manner  of  the  first  disciples 
of  Calvin?  Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors 
of  the  dissenting  sects  now  repair  to  Rome  in 
quest  of  that  inspiration  which  universal  tole- 
rance permits  them  to  imbibe. 

But  I  need  not  speak  of  Europe  only ;  the 
whole  world  is  covered  with  monuments  of  the 
catholic  religion.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for  that 
Gothic  architecture,  which  rivals  in  details  and 
eclipses  in  grandeur  the  monuments  of  Greece. 
It  is  now  more  than  three  centuries  since  protes- 
tantism had  its  birth.  It  is  powerful  in  England, 
Germany,  and  America  ;  it  is  the  religion  of 
many  millions  of  men.  What  has  it  created  ? 
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It  may  point  to  the  ruins  it  has  made,  and 
amidst  which  it  has  planted  a  few  gardens  and 
established  some  manufactures  ;  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  tradition,  the  experience  of 
time  past,  and  the  wisdom  of  old  age,  protes- 
tantism detached  itself  from  the  past,  and  planted 
a  society  without  roots ;  acknowledging  as  his 
father  a  German  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  protestant  renounced  the  splendid  genealogy 
which  the  catholic  is  enabled  to  trace  through  a 
line  of  saints  and  heroes  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
from  Him  to  the  patriarchs  and  the  infancy  of 
the  world.  The  protestant  age  renounced  at  its 
birth  all  relationship  with  the  age  of  St.  Leo, 
who  defended  the  civilized  world  against  Attila, 
or  with  the  age  of  the  Leo  who,  terminating  the 
barbarous  world,  embellished  society  when  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  defend  it. 

If  the  reformation  restricted  genius  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  arts,  it  also  checked  heroism 
in  war,  for  heroism  is  imagination  in  the  military 
oider.  Catholicism  had  produced  the  knights  of 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  Protestantism  created 
brave  and  virtuous  captains,  such  as  La  Noue  ; 
but  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  Falkland  excepted  ; 
often  coldly  cruel  and  austere,  less  perhaps  so  in 
manners  than  in  mind.  The  Chatillons  were 
always  eclipsed  by  the  Guises.  Henry  IV,  the 
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only  warrior  of  true  spirit  and  enthusiasm  whom 
the  protestants  count  in  their  communion,  es- 
caped them.  The  reformation  produced  those 
imperfect  heroes,  Gustavus-Adolphus,  Charles 
XII,  and  Frederick ;  but  it  could  not  have 
created  a  Bonaparte.  Though  it  may  lay  claim 
to  such  abortions  as  Tillotson  and  Claude,  it 
could  not  give  birth  to  a  Fenelon  or  a  Bossuet. 
It  produced  Inigo  Jones  and  Webb,  but  not 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 

Writers  have  affirmed,  that  protestantism  has 
proved  favourable  to  political  liberty  ;  and  it 
has  emancipated  nations.  But  do  facts  speak 
like  writers  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  Reformation  was  at  its 
birth  republican,  but  in  the  aristocratic  sense; 
because  its  first  disciples  were  gentlemen.  The 
calvinists  dreamt  of  establishing  in  France  a 
sort  of  government  composed  of  federal  prin- 
cipalities, which  would  have  made  it  like  the 
Germanic  empire.  It  would  have  been  singular 
enough  to  have  seen  feudal  issue  revived  by 
protestantism.  The  nobles  instinctively  em- 
braced the  new  faith,  through  which  was  trans- 
mitted a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  their  vanished 
power.  But,  this  first  fervour  having  passed 
away,  the  people  gained  no  political  liberty  by 
protestantism. 
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Look  for  example  to  the  north  of  Europe  : 
in  those  countries  in  which  the  reformation  had 
its  birth,  and  in  which  it  has  been  continued, 
the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  law. 
Prussia  and  Saxony  have  remained  under  the 
sway  of  absolute  monarchy  ;  Denmark  has  be- 
come a  legal  despotism. 

Protestantism  never  gained  a  footing  under 
republican  governments.  It  did  not  gain  access 
to  the  elective  and  republican  monarchy  of 
Poland;  it  was  unable  to  invade  Genoa;  it 
scarcely  succeeded  in  establishing  in  Venice 
and  Ferrara  a  little  clandestine  church,  which 
speedily  perished.  The  fine  arts  and  the  bright 
sun  of  the  south  were  fatal  to  it. 

hi  Switzerland  it  prospered  only  in  the  aris- 
tocratic cantons,  which  were  congenial  to  its 
nature,  and  there  not  without  a  great  effusion  of 
blood.  The  popular  or  democratic  cantons, 
Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  cradle  of 
Helvetic  liberty,  expelled  it. 

In  England,  it  was  not  the  vehicle  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  formed  long  before  the 
Kith  century  in  the  lap  of  the  catholic  faith. 
V,  hen  Great  Britain  separated  from  the  court  of 
Koine,  the  parliament  had  already  judged  and 
deposed  kings  ; — the  three  powers  were  distinct ; 
— taxes  and  troops  were  levied  only  by  consent 
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of   the    Lords   and    Commons ;  —representative 
monarchy   was   established    and   in   operation : 
time,  civilization,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
would  have  conferred  the  improvements  which 
were  wanting,  as  effectually  under  the  influence 
of  the  catholic  faith,  as  under  the  dominion  of 
protestantism.     So  far  were  the  English  people 
from  gaining  an  extension  of  their  liberties  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  that 
the  Senate  of  Tiberius  was  never  more  vile  than 
was  the  parliament  of  Henry  VIII :  that  parliament 
decreed  that  the  mere  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  English  church,  should  have 
the  authority  of  law.     Was  England  more  free 
under  the  sceptre  of  Elizabeth  than  under  that 
of  Mary?      The  truth   is,    that  protestantism 
has  never  operated  any  change  in  national  insti- 
tutions.    Wherever   it   found   a   representative 
monarchy,   or  aristocratic  republics,   as  in  Eng- 
land or  Switzerland,  it  adopted  them :  wherever  it 
found  military  governments,  as  in  the  north  of 
Europe,   it   accommodated   itself  to   them  and 
rendered  them  more  absolute. 

Though  the  English  colonies  have  formed  the 
plebeian  republic  of  the  United  States,  yet  those 
States  do  not  owe  their  liberty  to  protestantism. 
They  were  not  emancipated  by  religious  wars  ; 
they  rebelled  against  the  oppression  of  the 
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mother  country,  which,  like  themselves,  was 
protestant.  Maryland,  a  catholic  and  very  popu- 
lous state,  made  common  cause  with  the  others, 
and  now  most  of  the  western  states  are  catholic. 
The  progress  of  this  communion  in  the  United 
States  of  America  exceeds  belief.  There  it  has 
been  invigorated  in  its  evangelical  aliment, 
popular  liberty,  whilst  other  communions  decline 
in  profound  indifference. 

Next  to  this  great  republic  of  the  protestant 
English  colonies  have  arisen  the  great  re- 
publics of  the  catholic  Spanish  colonies.  In  the 
struggle  for  independence,  the  latter  certainly  had 
greater  obstacles  to  surmount  than  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies,  which  were  accustomed  to 
representative  government,  before  they  broke 
the  feeble  bond  which  attached  them  to  the 
mother  country. 

One  republic  only  has  been  established  in 
Europe  by  the  aid  of  protestantism,  namely — 
the  Dutch  republic  ;  but  Holland  was  a  part  of 
those  industrious  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  for  upwards  of  four  centuries  had  strug- 
gled to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  princes, 
and  governed  themselves  under  the  form  of 
municipal  republics,  though  peopled  by  zealous 
catholics.  Philip  II  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Austria  could  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
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independence  in  Belgium  ;  and  in  our  own  time 
it  was  the  catholic  priests  who,  for  a  brief  inter- 
val, restored  that  country  to  the  republican  form 
of  government. 

There  is  only  one  branch  of  Lutheranism 
that  has  been  political,  and  that  is  the  Calvi- 
nistic  branch,  with  its  various  ramifications,  from 
the  Anabaptist  to  the  Socinian  :  yet  this  branch 
never  did  any  thing  for  popular  liberty.  In 
France,  the  disciples  of  Calvinism  were  priests 
and  nobles.  If,  in  Scotland,  Knox  and  Buchanan 
preached  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
Jesuit  Mariana,  la  Boetie,  and  Baudin  pro- 
mulgated the  same  doctrines  among  the  catho- 
lics. Milton,  the  enemy  of  those  protestant 
kings,  whom  however,  he  could  not  prevent 
from  re-ascending  the  throne,  was  also  the 
partizan  of  aristocratic  republicanism,  and  the 
great  adversary  of  equality  and  democracy. 

An  attentive  examination  of  facts  must  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  protestantism  has  not 
promoted  popular  freedom.  It  has  given  to 
mankind  philosophic  liberty,  but  not  political 
liberty.  Now  the  former  liberty,  has  nowhere 
led  to  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  except  in 
France,  the  true  land  of  Catholicism.  How 
happens  it  that  Germany,  naturally  philosophic, 
and  already  armed  with  protestantism,  has  nut 
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advanced  a  single  step  towards  political  liberty 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  France,  of 
not  very  philosophic  temperament,  and  under 
the  yoke  of  Catholicism,  gained  during  that 
century  all  her  liberties. 

Descartes,  the  founder  of  a  system  of  sceptical 
investigation,  the  author  of  the  Metkode  and  the 
Meditations,  the  destroyer  of  scholastic  dogma- 
tism— Descartes  who  maintained  that  to  arrive 
at  truth  it  was  necessary  to  reject  all  received 
opinions — Descartes  was  tolerated  in  Rome, 
pensioned  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  persecuted 
by  the  theologians  of  Holland. 

The  man  of  theory  has  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  that  which  is  practical.  He  looks  down 
from  the  height  of  his  lofty  doctrine,  judges  men 
and  things,  meditates  on  the  general  laws  of 
society,  directs  his  bold  inquiries  even  into  the 
in \steries  of  the  divine  nature,  and  feels  and 
thinks  himself  independent  because  only  his 
body  is  chained.  To  think  every  thing,  and  do 
nothing,  is  at  once  the  character  and  the  virtue 
of  philosophic  genius.  The  philosopher  wishes 
to  see  mankind  happy.  The  sight  of  liberty 
(harms  him:  but  he  does  not  care  to  see  it 
through  two  windows  of  a  prison.  Like 
Socrates,  protestantism  may  be  said  to  have 
called  minds  into  existence ;  but  unfortunately 
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the  intelligence  which  it  has  ushered  into  life 
have  hitherto  been  only  beautiful  slaves. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  most  of  these 
reflexions  on  the  Reformed  religion  are  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  past :  the  protestants  of  the 
present  day  are  not,  any  more  than  the  catholics, 
what  they  formerly  were.  The  protestants  have 
gained  in  imagination,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in 
reason,  in  liberty,  and  in  genuine  piety,  what  the 
latter  have  lost.  The  antipathies  between  the 
different  communions  no  longer  exist.  The  chil- 
dren of  Christ,  from  whatever  line  they  spring, 
unite  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary,  the  common 
birth-place  of  the  family.  The  licentiousness 
and  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome  have 
ceased  ;  and  the  Vatican  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  virtues  of  the  early  Bishops,  patronage 
of  the  arts,  and  the  majesty  of  recollections. 
Every  thing  now  tends  to  restore  catholic  unity ; 
with  a  few  concessions  on  either  side,  concord 
wouldsoon  be  established.  To  be  enabled  to 
shine  forth  in  renewed  glory,  Christianity  wants 
only  a  superior  genius,  coming  at  the  proper  time 
and  place.  The  Christian  religion  is  entering 
upon  a  new  era :  like  institutions  and  manners 
it  is  undergoing  the  third  transformation.  It  is 
ceasing  to  be  political,  according  to  the  old  social 
mechanism  ;  it  is  advancing  to  the  great  principle 
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of  the  Gospel :  natural  democratic  equality 
between  man  and  man,  as  it  is  acknowledged 
before  God.  Its  flexible  circle  extends  with 
knowledge  and  liberty,  whilst  the  cross  for  ever 
marks  its  immoveable  centre. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF   PROTESTANT 
LITERATURE. 


KNOX.  BUCHANAN. 

WHEN  once  a  route  is  opened,  men  will  be 
found  ready  to  enter  upon  it.  Henry  VIII 
speedily  followed  Luther.  By  establishing  the 
most  barbarous  of  religions  and  political  tyran- 
nies, he  proved  how  much  the  Reformation  fa- 
voured independence  of  opinion  and  liberty. 

Though  I  have  affirmed  that  the  beautiful  in 
literature  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  proportion  as  writers  have  approx- 
imated to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  church,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  the 
change  of  religion  was  succeeded  by  an  imme- 
diate improvement  in  English  literature.  But 
why  ?  Because  the  Reformation  took  place  before 
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the  language  emerged  from  barbarism.  All  the 
great  English  writers  appeared  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

But  if  the  innovations  in  religion,  on  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  introduced,  did 
not  establish  a  very  visible  line  of  demacration 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  literature,  they  traced 
a  very  deep  line  in  the  descending  scale.  The 
Reformation  may  be  said  to  have  severed  the 
literature  of  Europe  into  two  parts,  which  main- 
tained a  rivalry,  and  frequently  an  hostility,  one 
to  the  other. 

The  examination  and  comparison  of  catholic 
and  protestant  literature,  from  the  period  of  the 
division  of  ideas  by  the  schism,  would  be  a  work 
useful  to  taste,  curious  to  criticism,  and  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  philosophic  light  on  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  The  literature  of  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  Holland  and  calvinistic 
France,  is  not  like  the  literature  of  that  portion  of 
France  which  remained  faithful  to  her  altars,  Aor 
like  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy.  What  would 
Milton,  Addison,  Hume,  and  Robertson  have 
been  if  catholics  ?  What  would  Racine,  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  and  Bourdaloue  have  been  if  Protes- 
tants ?  These  two  opposite  styles  of  literature 
have  acted  and  reacted  one  upon  the  other. 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  for  example,  has 
changed  its  course  since  the  Reformation  :  the 
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pastors  have  preached  morality  and  the  priests 
dogma.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  intent  only 
on  defending  themselves,  harassed  between 
Luther  who  pursued  them  and  Voltaire  who 
advanced  to  attack  them  face  to  face.  The  pro- 
testants  went  too  far ;  the  catholics  have  not 
gone  far  enough. 

Politics  and  philosophy  incroached  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation.  That  literature 
became  formal  and  argumentative.  Knox,  an 
apostate  Scottish  priest,  drew  tears  from  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  by  his  menacing  fana- 
ticism :  he  published  The  First  Sound  of  the 
Trumpet  against  Female  Government,  and  esta- 
blished the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  religious  and  political  matters  :  plebis 
est  religionem  reformare :  principes  ob  justas  causas 
deponi  possunt,  fyc.  The  bishop  of  Lucon,  after- 
wards Cardinal  Richelieu,  refuted  the  principles 
of  Knox  in  a  controversial  work.  "  Your 
party,"  said  he,  "have  written  that,  by  right 
divine  and  human  it  is  permitted  to  take  the 
lives  of  impious  kings ;  that  it  is  a  thing  conform- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  that  a  private  man 
may  by  special  instinct  kill  a  tyrant.  But  this 
is  a  detestable  doctrine,  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  will  never  gain  admittance  into  the  catholic 
Church, 
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Buchanan  unfolded  the  same  principles  as  Knox 
in  his  Treatise  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.  Knox 
and  Buchanan  lived  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation.  They  were  the  friends  of 
Calvin  and  Theodore  de  Beza ;  the  latter  were 
contemporaries  of  Henry  VIII,  and  both  had 
written  as  catholics  before  they  wrote  as  protes- 
tants.  Knox  was  a  priest,  Buchanan  was  the 
domestic  preceptor  of  Montaigne.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  prose  writings  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  poetry  of  the  latter,  how  the  new  doctrines 
modified  their  genius. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

THE  same  metamorphosis  of  style  and  ideas 
may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Henry  VIII. 
How  widely  different  are  the  "  Institutions  of 
a  Christian  Man,"  and  the  "  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Name,"  from  the  Assertio  septem  Sacra- 
mentorum,  a  treatise,  which  Hume  observes, 
"  does  no  discredit  to  his  capacity  !"  The  Apos- 
tle King,  in  his  impartiality,  burned  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Catholic  together. 

We  have  seen  how  the  anger  of  Luther  was 
provoked  by  the  work  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  a 
fact  scarcely  known  at  the  present  day  that  the 
Assertio  passed  through  a  vast  number  of  edi- 
tions. It  was  published  in  1521,  and  forty  years 
afterwards  (in  the  year  1562)  it  was  reprinted  in 
Paris.  It  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  from  the 
lavincible  Henry  to  Pope  Leo  X.  Henry  be- 
seeches his  Holiness  to  pardon  him  for  having, 
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young  as  he  was,  amidst  the  occupation  of  arms 
and  the  various  duties  of  the  throne,  ventured 
to  defend  religion ;  but  he  could  not  without 
indignation  see  holy  things  attacked  and  heresy 
flow  in  from  all  sides.  He  adds  that  he  sends 
his  work  to  the  true  judge,  in  order  that  he  may 
correct  any  errors  which  he  shall  find  in  it. 

The  meek  and  benign  sovereign  next  addresses 
his  readers.  He  assures  them  that,  without 
eloquence  or  learning,  and  prompted  solely  by 
fidelity  and  piety  towards  his  mother  church,  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  he  has  ventured  to  combat  for 
her.  He  asks  them  if  ever  such  a  pestilence 
(the  Lutheran  doctrine)  was  spread  among  the 
flock  of  the  Lord  ;  if  ever  the  serpent  had  such 
a  poison  as  that  distilled  by  the  book  on  the 
captivity  of  Babylon  ? 

Then  entering  upon  his  subject,  he  savs  a  few 
words  on  indulgences,  and  supports  the  belief 
in  purgatory.  He  places  Luther  in  opposition 
to  himself,  and  declares  that  he  falsifies  the  New 
Testament.  He  establishes,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Canons  and  by  historical  tradition,  the 
universal  power  of  Popedom,  and  he  argues 
in  favour  of  the  seven  sacraments.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist,  he  replies  to  the  ob- 
jection against  water,  that  if  the  catholic  church 
mixes  water  with  the  wine  in  the  chalice,  it  is 
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because  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  side 
of  the  dying  Saviour  :  quia  aqua  cum  sanguine 
de  latere  morientis  effluxit.  Finally,  in  his  pero- 
ration, he  implores  all  Christians  to  unite 
against  Luther,  as  they  would  unite  against 
Turks,  Saracens,  and  all  infidels. 

Doctor  Martin  was  irritated,  and  insulted 
Doctor  Henry  ;  and  the  latter  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  The  duke 
lectured  Luther,  and  the  monk  consented  to 
write  a  more  moderate  letter  to  the  king.  In 
his  letter,  dated  Wittemberg  1525,  the  repentant 
reformer  states,  that  his  indignation  was  not 
excited  against  his  sovereign,  but  against 
the  wretches,  who  presumed  to  promulgate  a 
libel  under  the  name  of  an  august  monarch, 
hopes  that  the  king  will  be  pleased  to  send  him 
a  mild  and  benign  reply,  and  subscribes  him- 
self "  your  Royal  Majesty's  very  humble  ser- 
vant, Martin  Luther,  signed  with  my  OWP 
hand." 

Henry,  in  his  reply,  excuses  himself  for  not 
having  earlier  answered  Luther's  letter,  which 
had  been  carried  out  of  the  way.  He  again 
tells  the  new  apostle  that  his  errors  and  heresies 
are  scandalous  ;  that  his  erudition  and  his  argu- 
ments, which  are  neither  well  grounded,  nor 
well  maintained,  prove  a  degree  of  perverse 
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impudence.  "  If  thou  be  truly  penitent,  Luther," 
says  the  king,  "   throw  not  thyself  at  my  feet, 
but  at  the  feet  of  God." 

The  king,  who  was  the  husband  of  six  wives, 
who  sent  two  queens  to  the  scaffold,  who  turned 
monks  and  nuns  out  of  their  convents,  who 
founded  a  church  in  which  the  clergy  were 
permitted  to  marry,  and  monastic  vows  were 
abolished,  thus  addressed  Luther :  "  Send  back 
to  the  cloister  the  wretched  woman  fmulierculaj 
the  adulterous  spouse  of  Christ,  with  whom 
thou  livest  under  the  name  of  husband,  in 
scandalous  debauchery  and  double  damnation. 
Pass  the  rest  of  thy  days  in  tears  and  repentance 
for  the  multitude  of  thy  sins.  Return  to  thy 
monastery ;  there  thou  mayest  recant  thine 
errors,  and,  by  the  salvation  of  thy  soul,  redeem 
thy  body  from  perils.  There,  lamenting  thy 
pestilential  heresies,  and  dissolute  errors,  im- 
plore the  divine  mercy,  not  with  arrogant 
confidence,  not  by  a  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  pub- 
lican spirit,  but  with  persevering  penitence. 
Alter  and  amend  thy  ways ;  till  then  I  shall  be 
afflicted,  thou  wilt  be  lost,  and  through  thee, 
wretched  man,  a  multitude  will  perish." 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
this  farce,  Leo  X  conferred  on  Henry  VIII  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  has  been 
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borne  by  the  protestant  kings  of  England  almost 
to  the  present  day.  In  the  Vatican,  there  was  once 
Ji  harp,  which  an  Irish  chieftain  sent  to  the 
holy  see  in  token  of  vassalage.  Leo  X  sent  it 
to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  in  order  to  infief 
Ireland  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Ireland 
could  not  be  offended  at  being  given  as  a  harp, 
when  the  investiture  of  Rome  herself,  was  made 
by  a  short  episcopal  mantle :  prefecture  Romana 
investum  fiebat  per  mantum  (Decret.  Innoc.  III. 
L.  I).  If  Henry  VIII  could  have  laid  hands  on 
Luther,  there  would  certainly  have  been  one 
reformer  less  in  Europe. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whilst  Henry 
VIII  was  declared  Defender  of  the  Faith  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  Luther  was  elected  Pope  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican,  by  the 
Lutheran  soldiers  of  the  catholic  Charles  V. 

History  presents  many  curious  spectacles : 
but  can  any  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
dispute  between  Luther  and  Henry  VIII,  when 
we  consider  the  characters  of  these  two  cham- 
pions, and  the  revolution  which  they  effected. 
Such  are  the  instructors  of  nations,  the  an- 
chorites of  the  rock,  the  austere  children  of 
the  learned  deserts  of  a  modern  Thebais,  to 
whom  men  of  reason,  learning,  and  virtue,  have 
submitted  their  consciences  and  their  genius  ! 
I  low  .strangely  is  mankind  led  ! 


HENRY  VIII.  CONTINUED. 

HENRY  VIII.  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
He  played  on  the  flute  and  the  spine tt.  He  set 
to  music  ballads  for  his  court  and  masses  for 
his  chapel,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  motett, 
an  anthem,  and  many  scaffolds.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  troubadour  of  most  imaginative  genius. 
This  man,  who  employed  a  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin  as  part  of  the  materials  for  the  pile  at 
which  the  confessor  of  Catherine  of  Arragon 
was  burnt ; — who  summoned  before  his  tribunal 
the  dead  body  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
tried  it  and  condemned  it  to  death,  in  spite  of 
the  legal  maxim,  non  bis  in  idem;  who  caused 
faggots  to  be  bound  on  the  backs  of  five  Dutch 
Anabaptists,  and  regaled  his  eyes  with  the 
spectacle  of  five  moving  auto-da-fe's ;  he  had 
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a  fine  subject  for  a  romantic  sonnet  when,  from 
the  summit  of  a  solitary  hill  in  Richmond  Park, 
he  saw  the  signal  which  was  transmitted  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  announcing  the  execution 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  What  delicious  satisfaction 
he  must  have  enjoyed  at  that  moment !  The 
axe  had  severed  the  delicate  neck,  and  stained 
with  blood  the  beautiful  hair,  on  which  the  poet 
king  had  lavished  his  fatal  caresses. 


SURREY— SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

IN  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  we  find  Surrey  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  released 
English  poetry  from  the  forms  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  conferred  on  it  the  impress  of  the 
Italian  style  by  composing  sonnets  to  Geraldine 
in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  Geraldine  was  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  ; 
but  others  allege  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Kildare.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  beautiful 
and  beloved  lady  once  was,  and  is  now  no  more. 
Surrey,  being  in  Florence,  addressed  a  challenge 
to  every  Christian,  Jew,  Moor,  Turk,  and  canni- 
bal, declaring  that  he,  Surrey,  would  maintain 
against  one  or  all  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
Geraldine.  Petrarch  sighed  for  Laura,  but  did 
not  fight  for  her.  The  English  of  those  days 
displayed  their  chivalry  and  their  passions  among 
those  ruins  to  which  they  now  carry  only  their 
fashions  and  their  ennui. 

On  his  return  to  England,   Surrey  was  impri- 
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soned  in  Windsor  Castle  by  the  orthodox  Henry 
VIII,  for  having  eaten  flesh  during  Lent. 

"  Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  ragfc." 

POPE. 

The  last  victim  of  the  first  protestant  King  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  noble  lover  of  Geraldine. 
The  reforming  prince  proved  his  attachment  to 
literature  by  dooming  to  the  block  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  poet  with  whose  writings  the  era 
of  modern  English  poetry  commences.  In  the 
Tower  of  London  are  preserved  the  axes  which 
struck  off  many  illustrious  heads.  The  bit  of 
iron  survives  moulds  which  comprised  power  and 
genius. 

Surrey,  in  his  translation  of  some  fragments  of 
the  ^Eneid,  introduced  the  blank  verse  which 
Milton  and  Thomson  adopted,  and  which  Lord 
Byron  rejected. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  like  his  good  king,  was  a 
poet  and  a  prose  writer.  Most  of  his  works  are 
written  in  Latin.  The  head  of  the  chancellor 
was  exposed,  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  on 
London  Bridge.  Henry  VIII,  in  his  clemency, 
commuted  the  punishment  of  hanging,  to  which 
the  author  of  "  Utopia"  was  condemned,  to  that 
of  decapitation.  On  being  informed  of  this, 
the  learned  magistrate  replied:  "  Heaven  pre- 
serve my  friends  from  the  like  favour  !" 
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Within  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  at 
the  period  here  referred  to,  prose  was  less  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  than  poetry.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from 
a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Wolsey,  Cranmer, 
Habington,  Drummond,  and  Joseph  Hall,  the 
preacher. 


EDWARD  VI.  AND  QUEEN  MARY. 

EDWARD  VI  and  Queen  Mary,  who  succeeded 
Henry  VIII,  and  preceded  Elizabeth,  must  be 
included  in  the  list  of  British  authors.  The  young 
king  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  two  scholars  of  the  time,  John  Cheke 
and  Anthony  Cooke,  and  he  likewise  received 
instructions  from  Cardan.  Edward  left  a  jour- 
nal written  in  his  own  hand,  which  is  useful  for 
the  illustration  of  history.  The  young  sovereign, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  privacy,  and  as  it  were 
in  exile,  enjoyed  the  leisure  which  other  princes 
find  only  when  banished  to  foreign  lands. 

Edward  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  his  sister 
Mary  was  a  violent  catholic.  She  brought  back 
the  nation  by  force  to  the  Roman  communion. 
Gardiner  and  others,  who  burned  catholics  for 
the  reformation,  burned  for  Catholicism  the  pro- 
testants  whom  they  had  made  such  :  thus  we  see 
in  political  revolutions,  old  men,  who  have  uni- 
formly adhered  to  the  ruling  power,  rallying  their 
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energies  to  recount  their  own  baseness.  The 
commons  prostituted  themselves  to  the  will  of 
Mary,  as  they  paid  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  her  father.  People  changed  their  faith  oftener 
than  their  garments.  They  swore  to  one  thing 
and  presently  afterwards  swore  to  directly  the 
contrary ;  and  at  length  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, they  returned  to  their  first  oaths.  How 
many  perjuries  are  required  to  make  one  fide- 
lity! 

Mary  left  behind  her  some  Latin  and  French 
letters.  Erasmus  praised  the  former,  but  they 
are  absolutely  worthless  ;  as  to  the  latter,  they 
are  illegible. 


THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

SPENSER. 

FROM  the  time  of  Spenser  the  modern  English 
poetry  takes  its  date.  The  "  Faerie  Queene," 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  an  allegorical  poem. 
The  author  has  represented  twelve  private  vir- 
tues, which  are  classed  as  in  Ariosto.  These 
virtues  are  transformed  into  knights,  and  King 
Arthur  is  at  the  head  of  the  party.  Gloriana, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  is  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
King  Arthur  is  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  in  his  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates/'  appears 
to  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene."  The  form  of  Spenser's  poem  is  mo- 
delled on  that  of  the  Orlando  and  Gerusalemme. 
Each  canto  consists  of  stanzas  of  nine  lines.  The 
six  last  cantos  are  wanting,  excepting  two  frag- 
ments. 

Allegory  was  in  vogue  in  what  was  considered 
the  elegant  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
productions  of  that  school  we  find  Ladies' Loyalty, 
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Reason,  and  Prowess  ;  Squire  Desire,  Sir  Love, 
and  the  Chatelaine  his  mother  ;  Emperor  Pride, 
&c.  What  suggested  these  fancies  to  the  poets 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries  ?  Their  classical  education. 
They  were  trained  up  among  the  deities  of  anti- 
quity, in  a  bygone  world.  The  colleges  sent 
forth  men  of  subtile  genius,  who  had  no  relation 
with  the  living  world.  Being  Christians,  and 
therefore  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pagan 
divinities,  they  invented  moral  divinities.  They 
invested  these  fanciful  creations  with  the  man- 
ners of  chivalry,  and  mingled  them  with  the  in- 
habitants of  fairy  land  ;  they  introduced  them 
to  tournaments,  to  the  castles  of  dukes  and 
barons,  and  the  courts  of  princes,  always  taking 
care  to  conduct  them  to  Lisseux  and  Pontoise, 
where  le  beaufrancois  was  spoken. 

The  poetry  of  Spenser  is  remarkable  for  bril- 
liant imagination,  fertile  invention,  and  flowing 
rhythm ;  yet  with  all  these  recommendations,  it 
is  cold  and  tedious.  To  the  English  reader  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  presents  the  charm  of  anti- 
quated style,  which  never  fails  to  please  us  in 
our  own  language,  but  which  we  cannot  appre- 
ciate in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Spenser  commenced  his  poem  in  Ireland,  in 
the  castle  of  Kilcolman,  situated  in  a  grant  of 
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three  thousand  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land, 
part  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. There,  seated  at  a  hearth  which  was  not 
his  own,  the  rightful  heirs  to  which  were  wan- 
dering in  exile,  he  celebrated  the  hill  of  Mole, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Mulla,  without  reflecting 
that  the  fugitive  orphans  were  never  to  revisit 
their  paternal  haunts.  The  poet  must  have 
thought  of  the  lines  of  Virgil  : 

Nos  patriac  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva  ; 
Nos  patriam  fugimus. 

Spenser  is  the  author  of  a  sort  of  essay  on 
the  manners  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  which  I 
prefer  to  his  "  Faerie  Queene." 

The  English  formerly  traded  in  their  children, 
and  sold  them  ;  this  commerce  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  with  Ireland.  A  council  held 
at  Armagh  in  1117,  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics, 
declared  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  enemy  of  servitude,  the  Eng- 
lish slaves  throughout  the  whole  island  should 
l>e  restored  to  their  former  freedom.  (See  Wilkin 
Concil.  vol.  i.)  How  have  the  Irish  been  re- 
quited for  this  generous  resolution  of  their  an- 
(otois  ?  Hut  tor  them  the  period  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  (  hii-t  is  at  length  arrived. 

Q2 


SHAKSPEARE. 

WE  now  come  to  Shakspeare.  Let  us  con- 
sider him  at  our  leisure,  as  Montesquieu  says  of 
Alexander. 

I  quote  from  memory  the  titles  of  two  pieces : 
Every  Man,  which  was  performed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
performed  in  1552.  The  dramatic  authors  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare,  were  Robert  Green, 
Heywood,  Decker,  Rowley,  Peele,  Chapman, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher:  jacet 
o ratio  !  Ben  Jonson's  plays,  entitled  the  Fox, 
and  the  Alchymist,  are  still  esteemed. 

Spenser  was  the  favourite  poet  of  the  reign  of 
Kli/abeth.  The  author  of  Macbeth,  and  Richard 
III.  was  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  rays  of  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  and  the  "  Faerie 
Queene."  Did  Montmorency,  Biron,  and  Sully, 
who  were  by  turns  ambassadors  from  France  to 
the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  ever  hear 
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of  a  strolling  actor,  who  performed  sometimes 
in  his  own  plays,  and  sometimes  in  those  of 
other  authors  ?  Did  they  ever  pronounce  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  so  barbarous  to  French 
ears  ?  Did  they  ever  suspect  that  there  was 
around  him  a  glory  which  would  outlive  their 
honours,  their  pomp,  their  rank  ?  Yet  the 
mountebank  player,  the  representative  of  Ham- 
let's Ghost,  was  the  great  phantom,  the  shade  of 
the  middle  age,  who  rose  upon  the  world  like 
the  evening  star,  just  at  a  moment  when  the 
middle  age  had  sunk  among  the  dead ;  that 
extraordinary  interval  which  Dante  opened,  and 
which  Shakspeare  closed.* 

Whitelocke,  a  contemporary  of  Milton,  speak- 
ing in  his  "  Historical  Sketch"  of  the  author  of 
<;  Paradise  Lost,"  designates  him  as  "  a  certain 
blind  man,  named  Milton,  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  Parliament."  Moliere,  the  player,  acted  his 
own  Pourceaugnac,  as  Shakspeare,  the  buffoon, 
personated  his  own  FalstafF.  The  author  of  the 
Tartuffe,  the  comrade  of  poor  Mondorge,  changed 
his  illustrious  name  of  Poquelin  for  the  humble 
name  of  Moliere,  that  he  might  not  disgrace  his 
father,  the  Upholsterer. 

*  The  great  dramatist  himself  spelt  his  name  Shakspeare. 
The  orthography  Shakespeare  has  been,  however,  very  generally 
adopted. 
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Avant  qu'un  pen  tic  terre,  obtenu  par  priere, 
Pour  jamais  sous  la  tombe  cut  enfcrme  Moliere, 
Millc  de  ses  beaux  traits,  aujourd'hui  si  vante's, 
Furent  des  sots  esprits  a  nos  yeux  rebutds. 

Thus,  the  veiled  travellers,  who  come  from 
time  to  time,  and  seat  themselves  at  our 
tables,  are  treated  by  us  merely  as  common 
guests:  we  know  not  their  immortal  nature 
until  the  day  of  their  disappearance.  On  quitting 
this  world,  they  become  transfigured,  and  say  to 
us,  as  the  messenger  of  heaven  did  to  Tobias : 
"  I  am  one  of  the  seven,  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One." 

These  divinities,  who  are  not  recognised  by 
mankind  in  their  transitory  passage  through 
the  world,  are,  nevertheless,  recognizable  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Milton  saw  the  glory  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon : 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare,  for  his  honor'd  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 


And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  Kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 
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Michael  Angelo,  surveying  the  fate  and  the 
genius  of  Dante,  exclaims  : 

Pur  fuss' io  tal  *  *  * 

Per  1'aspro  esilio  suo  con  sua  virtute, 
Darei  del  mundo  il  piu  felice  stato. 

"  Why  have  I  not  been  such  as  he  ! ...  .For  his  bitter  exile, 
with  his  virtue,  I  would  give  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world," 

Tasso  celebrated  Camoens  when  the  author 
of  the  Lusiad  was  yet  almost  unknown,  and 
proclaimed  his  renown  before  his  name  was 
re-echoed  by  Fame,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

Vasco  *  *  *  * 

****** 

*  *  *  *  buonLuigi 

Tant  'oltre  stende  il  glorioso  volo. 
Che  i  tuoi  spalmati  legni  andar  men  lunge. 
' '  Vasco ....  Camoens  has  taken  such  a  glorious  flight,  that 
thy  tarred  ships  have  not  been  so  far." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than  this 
association  of  illustrious  equals,  revealing  them- 
selves one  to  another  as  it  were  by  signs,  ex- 
changing salutations,  and  conversing  together  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  themselves  alone? 

But  what  could  Milton  have  thought  of  the 
prediction  of  good  fortune  to  the  Stuarts  in  the 
terrible  drama  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark?  The 
apologist  of  the  condemnation  of  Charles  I.  was 
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well  enabled  to  prove  how  greatly  his  Shak- 
speare  was  mistaken.  He  might  have  applied 
to  England  the  words  of  Hamlet :  Or  ere 
the  shoes  were  old,  with  which  she  followed  the 
poor  king's  body.  The  prophecy  has  been  re- 
trenched. The  Stuarts  have  been  banished  from 
Hamlet,  as  they  have  disappeared  from  the 
world. 


MY  FORMER  MISJUDGMENT    OF  SHAKSPEARE— MISTAKEN 
ADMIRERS  OF  THE  POET. 

I  FORMERLY  measured  Shakspeare  with  the 
classic  microscope.  It  is  an  excellent  instrument 
for  observing  the  ornaments  of  good  or  bad 
taste,  the  perfect  or  imperfect  details  ;  but  it  is 
unfit  for  the  observation  of  the  whole,  as  the 
focus  of  the  lens  bears  only  on  a  single  point, 
and  is  incapable  of  embracing  the  entire  surface. 
Dante,  now  one  of  the  objects  of  my  highest 
admiration,  appeared  to  me  in  the  same  di- 
minished perspective.  I  wished  to  find  an  epopee 
according  to  rules,  in  a  free  epic  poem,  including 
the  history  of  the  ideas,  the  knowledge,  the 
faith,  the  men,  and  the  events  of  a  whole  epoch; 
a  monument  similar  to  those  cathedrals  which 
bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  past  ages, 
and  in  which  the  elegance  and  truth  of  the 
details,  equal  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
whole. 
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The  classic  school,  which  did  not  blend  the 
lives  of  authors  with  their  works,  deprived  itself 
of  a  powerful  medium  of  appreciation.  The 
banishment  of  Dante  furnishes  a  key  to  his 
genius :  when  we  follow  the  exile  into  the 
cloisters,  where  he  sought  peace;  when  we  are 
present  at  the  composition  of  his  poems  on  the 
highways  and  in  the  various  places  to  which  he 
wandered ;  when  we  hear  his  last  sigh  breathed 
on  a  foreign  land,  do  we  not  read  with  deeper 
interest  the  melancholy  stanzas  of  the  three 
destinies  of  man  after  death  ? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  Homer  never  existed  ; 
that  we  read  the  lays  of  all  Greece,  instead 
of  those  of  one  of  her  sons ;  I  can  pardon  the 
learned  for  this  poetic  heresy.  Yet  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  lose  any  portion  of  the 
adventures  of  Homer.  Yes ;  the  poet  must 
necessarily  have  played  in  his  cradle  with  nine 
turtle-doves ;  his  infantine  prattle  must  have 
resembled  the  warbling  of  nine  species  of  birds. 
Do  you  deny  these  incontestable  facts  ?  What 
then  can  you  make  of  the  cestus  of  Venus  ? 
What  signify  anachronisms  ?  I  hold  that  the 
life  of  the  father  of  fable  was  related  by 
Herodotus  the  father  of  history.  Why  should 
I  go  to  Chios  and  Smyrna,  were  it  not  to 
salute  the  school  and  the  river  of  Melesigenes, 
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in  spite  of  Wolf,  Wood,  Ilgen,  Dugaz-Montbc  1, 
and  the  rest  of  them  ?  Of  all  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  Bard  of  the  Odyssey,  I  reject 
none  save  that  which  makes  the  poet  a  Dutch- 
man. Genius  of  Greece,  Genius  of  Homer, 
of  Hesiod,  of  ^Eschylus,  of  Sophocles,  of  Euri- 
pides, of  Sappho,  of  Simonides,  and  of  Alcaeus, 
continue  to  deceive  us  !  I  believe  firmly  in  thy 
fictions.  What  thou  tellest  me  is  as  true  as 
it  is  that  I  have  seen  thee  seated  on  Mount 
Hymettus,  amidst  the  humming  of  bees,  beneath 
the  porch  of  a  convent  of  Greek  monks.  Thou 
hast  become  Christian,  but  hast,  nevertheless, 
retained  thy  golden  lyre,  and  thine  azure  wings, 
on  which  were  traced  the  ruins  of  Athens  ! 

However,  if  we  formerly  stopped  too  far  short 
of  the  romantic,  we  may  now  be  fairly  accused 
of  having  gone  too  far  beyond  it.  But  this 
is  a  change  common  to  French  genius,  which 
leaps  from  white  to  black,  like  the  knight 
in  a  game  of  chess.  The  worst  is,  that  our 
present  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  is  excited 
less  by  his  beauties  than  by  his  blemishes. 

We  applaud  in  him  what  we  should  condemn 
in  others. 

Are  Shakspeare's  mistaken  admirers  charmed 
with  the  traits  of  passion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ? 
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No  truly !  Did  you  not  hear  Mercutio  say, 
of  Romeo  that  he  is  "  without  his  roe,  like  a 
dried  herring  ?" 

Does  not  Peter  say  to  the  musicians:  "  1 
will  carry  no  crotchets  :  I'll  re  you,  I'll  fa 
you  :  do  you  note  me  ?" 

Such  passages  as  these  are  declared  to  be  the 
wondrous  beauties  of  Shakspeare's  dialogue  : 
pure  transcripts  from  the  book  of  nature ! 
What  simplicity  !  What  truth  !  What  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  contrasts  existing  in  life ! 
What  an  able  approximation  of  the  various 
ranks,  manners,  and  phraseologies  of  society  ! 

I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  imagining 
Shakspeare's  return  to  the  world,  and  his  indig- 
nation at  your  tasteless  worshippers.  How 
would  he  despise  the  adoration  rendered  to 
puerilities  at  which  he  would  be  the  first  to  blush, 
though  they  are  not  his  faults,  but  the  faults  of 
his  age  !  He  would  regard,  as  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  beauties,  those  who  are  enrap- 
tured with  his  defects,  and  above  all  those  who 
coolly  copy  those  defects  in  the  midst  of  modern 
manners. 


VOLTAIRE'S    OPINION  OP  SHAKSPEARE.   OPINION  OF 
ENGLISH    CRITICS. 

VOLTAIRE  was  the  first  who  made  Shakspeare 
known  in  France.  The  first  judgment  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  great  English  dramatist  was, 
like  most  of  his  first  judgments,  marked  hy 
moderation,  taste,  and  impartiality.  In  1730 
he  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Bolinghroke : — 

"  With  what  pleasure  have  I  witnessed  in  Lon- 
don the  performance  of  your  tragedy  of  Julius 
Caesar,  which  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  been  the  admiration  of  your  countrymen." 

Again  he  says  : — 

"  Shakspeare  created  the  English  drama,  his 
genius  was  powerful,  fertile,  natural,  and'suh- 
lime  ;  hut  he  had  not  a  spark  of  good  taste, 
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or  the  least  knowledge  of  rules.  I  will  make- 
a  bold  assertion,  but  a  true  one  :  it  is,  that  the 
merit  of  Shakspeare  has  ruined  the  English 
drama.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  scenes, 
so  many  grand  and  terrible  passages,  scattered 
through  his  monstrous  farces,  called  tragedies, 
that  their  performance  has  always  been  attended 
with  great  success." 

Such  were  the  first  impressions  which 
Shakspeare  produced  on  Voltaire.  But  when 
it  was  attempted  to  set  up  that  great  genius 
as  a  model  of  perfection,  when  his  writings  were 
unblushingly  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  the 
master-pieces  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  French 
drama, — then  the  author  of  Merope  felt  the 
danger.  He  saw  that  by  exhibiting  the  beauties 
of  Shakspeare,  he  had  dazzled  men  who  could 
not,  like  himself,  separate  the  gold  from  the 
alloy.  He  was  induced  to  retract ;  and  he 
assailed  the  idol  to  whom  he  had  himself  offered 
incense.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  vainly 
repented  having  opened  the  door  to  mediocrity, 
deified  the  drunken  savage,  and  placed  the  monster 
on  the  altar. 

Shall  we  go  further  in  our  infatuation  than 
our  neighbours  themselves?  In  theory,  the 
English  are  unreserved  admirers  of  Shakspeare  : 
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but  in  practice  their  zeal  is  much  more  circum- 
spect.   Why  do  they  not  act  the  plays  of  their 
deity  in  a  perfect  form  ?     By  what  presumption 
do  they  venture  to  abridge,  mutilate,  alter,  and 
transpose    the    scenes     of    Hamlet     Macbeth, 
Othello,   the   merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  III, 
etc.  ?     Why    have  these  sacrileges   been  com- 
mitted by   the  most  enlightened   critics  of  the 
three  kingdoms  ?     Dryden  observes  that  Shak- 
speare's  language  is  out  of  date,  and  conjointly 
with  Davenant,  he  adapted   his  plays   for  per- 
formance.    Shaftesbury  declares  that  the  style 
of  the  old  bard  is    coarse  and  barbarous,  that 
his  expressions  and  his  wit  are  alike  antiquated. 
Pope   remarks  that  Shakspeare   wrote    for  the 
populace,     without     seeking  to  please  persons 
of  more  refined  taste  :   that  his  writings  present 
to   the  critic  materials  at  once  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  most  revolting.     Tate  appropriated 
to  himself  King  Lear,  which  was  then   so   com- 
pletely   forgotten    that    no    one    detected    the 
plagiarism.    Rowe,  too,  in  his  life  of  Shakspeare, 
utters  many  blasphemies.  Sherlock  has  ventured 
to    say    that    there    is    nothing     middling    in 
Shakspeare ;  that    all  he  has   written   is   either 
detestable  or  excellent ;  that,  he  never  kept  to  or 
even  conceived   a  plot,    though    he  frequently 
\\rote  very    good    scenes.     Lansdowne    carried 
VOL.  i.  R 
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his  impiety  so  far  as  to  re-write  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  innocent 
mistakes.  When  we  are  thrown  into  ecstasies 
at  a  scene  in  the  denouement  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  we  imagine  that  we  are  burning  with 
pure  love  for  Shakspeare,  whilst  in  reality  our 
ardent  homage  is  addressed  to  Garrick. 

Johnson,  the  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  restorer  of  his  glory,  observes  that, 
with  all  his  beauties,  he  has  faults,  and  faults 
which  would  obscure  the  merits  of  any  other 
writer  than  himself;  that  his  effusions  of  passion, 
when  the  situation  calls  them  forth,  are  for  the 
most  part  striking  and  energetic  :  but  that,  when 
he  puts  his  invention  and  his  faculties  to  the 
rack,  the  fruits  of  his  labour  are  bombast, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity.  Johnson 
is  of  opinion,  that,  in  narration,  Shakspeare 
affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction.  His 
plays,  he  admits,  contain  scenes  of  sustained 
and  undeniable  excellence,  but  he  adds  that 
there  is  not  a  single  one  of  Shakspeare's  dramas, 
which  if  performed  as  the  productions  of  a  living 
author  would  be  heard  to  the  end. 

Can  we  be  better  judges  of  an  English  writer 
than  the  celebrated  Johnson  ?  Yet,  if  any  French 
critic  were  to  make  such  bold  assertions,  would 
he  not  run  the  risk  of  being  stoned  ?  Mii^ht 
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not  the  severe  Aristarchus  be  right,  though  lie 
suspected  certain  enthusiasts  of  caressing  their 
own  deformities  under  those  of  Shakspeare  ? 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  England,  and  of  the  two  periods 
when  the  Norman  and  the  Italian  encroached 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  compositions  of 
the  British  ^Eschylus.  His  plays  present  a 
mixture  of  the  subjects  and  styles  of  the  north  and 
the  south.  Into  the  subjects,  which  he  borrowed 
from  Italy,  Shakspeare  infused  the  natural  tone 
of  feeling  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  and 
Caledonian  nations.  In  his  subjects  taken  from 
the-  northern  legends,  he  has  introduced  the 
affectation  of  style  common  to  the  transalpine 
countries.  Passing  from  the  Scottish  ballad  to 
the  Italian  tale,  he  had  nothing  he  could  call 
his  own  but  his  genius  ;  yet,  with  that  noble 
gift  of  Heaven,  he  might  well  be  content. 


u  2 


THE  FAULTS  OF  SHAKSPEARE  ARE  THE  FAULTS 
OF  HIS  AGE. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE  AND  DANTE. 

IF  it  be  unreasonable  to  hold  up  as  worthy  of 
imitation,  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  that 
which  is  stigmatised  in  other  writers  of  the  same 
epoch,  it  would  likewise  be  unjust  to  attribute 
to  the  poet  alone  the  faults  of  taste  and  diction 
common  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Thus  we  find  a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons comparing  Henry  VIII  to  Solomon  for 
justice  and  prudence  ;  to  Samson  for  strength 
and  courage  ;  and  to  Absalom  for  grace  and 
beauty.  Another  orator  in  the  same  assembly 
declares  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that,  among  the 
greatest  legislators,  three  females  are  included, 
viz :  Queen  Palestrina,  before  the  Deluge ; 
Queen  Ceres,  after ;  and  Queen  Mary,  the  mo- 
ther of  King  Stilicus  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  was  to 
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be  the  fourth.  King  James  1,  spoke  in  the 
dy  style  when  be  informed  his  parliament, 
that  lie  was  the  husband,  and  Great  Britain  his 
lawful  wife ; — that  he  was  the  head,  and  she  the 
body  ; — and  that  England  and  Scotland,  being 
two  kingdoms  in  one  and  the  same  island,  lie, 
a  Christian  Prince,  could  not  be  accused  of 
committing  the  crime  of  bigamy. 

The  fine  style,  which  prevailed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  merely  a  flimsy, 
pedantic  canvas,  embroidered  with  high-flown 
sentences,  plays  upon  words,  and  Italian  concetti. 
Elizabeth  was  capable  of  giving  her  poet  col- 
lege lessons  ;  she  spoke  Latin,  composed  Greek 
epigrams,  translated  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  At  her  gal- 
lant, formal,  quintessential,  and  reforming  court, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  interlard  English  conver- 
sation with  French  words,  and  to  articulate  so 
as  to  leave  the  sound  doubtful,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  equivoque  in  the  sense. 

In  France,  the  same  affectation  prevailed. 
Ronsard  was  in  his  way  a  sort  of  Shakspeare, 
not  by  his  genius,  not  by  his  Greek  neologism, 
but  by  the  forced  turn  of  his  phraseology.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  learned  Marguerite,  or  Margot, 
do  Valois,  though  in  other  respects  so  charm- 
ing arc  written  in  a  metaphysical,  sentimental 
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jargon,  which  but  ill  conceals  very  physical 
sensations.  Half  a  century  earlier,  the  sister 
of  Francis  I.  had  written  tales,  which  have  at 
least  as  much  natural  simplicity  as  those  of 
Boccaccio. 

The  Guisiade  of  Pierre  Mathieu,  a  classic 
tragedy  with  choruses,  on  a  national  subject, 
reproduces  the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare :  for 
example  d'Epernon  exclaims  : 

Venez  mes  compagnons,  monstres  abominables, 

Jetez  sur  Blois  1'horreur  de  vos  traits  effroyables. 

Prencz  pour  mains  des  crocs,  pour  yeux  des  dards  de  feu, 

Pour  voix  un  gros  canon,  des  serpents  pour  cheveux  ; 

Changez  Blois  en  enfer,  apportez-y  vos  genes, 

Vos  roues,  vos  gibets,  vos  feux,  vos  fouets,  vos  peines. 

Coligni,  in  the  tragedy  which  bears  his  name, 
is  made  to  utter  the  following : 

O  mdnes  noircissants  es  enfers  impiteux  ! 

O  meschers  compagnons,  he*  queje  suis  honteux 

Qu'un  enfant  ait  bride"  mon  effroyable  audace  ; 

Que  roe  reste-t-il,  che'tif,  pour  ondoyer  ma  race, 

Sinon  que  me  cacher  et  du  vilain  licol, 

De  mes  bourrelles  mains  hault  estraindre  mon  col. 

I  may  here  offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  writ- 
ers, who  have  often,  and  very  improperly,  been 
confounded  together  by  critics  of  our  own  time, 
at  once  vague  and  systematic,  who  jumble 
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together  indiscriminately  ages,  situations,  talents, 
and  recolleetions. 

Shakspeare  and  Dante  wrote  under  very  dis- 
similar circumstances.  The  English  dramatist 
found  a  language,  not  perfect  it  is  true,  but  at 
least  three-fourths  formed,  and  which  had  already 
been  employed  by  distinguished  writers  both  in 
poetry  and  prose.  This  language  had  become  a 
sort  of  barbarous  and  mannered  dialect,  gro- 
tesquely adorned  and  overcharged  with  foreign 
fashions.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakspeare  must  have  been  annoyed  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vivid  conception,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  introduce  into  his  inspired  lan- 
guage some  affected  foreign  word.  Conceive 
the  colossus,  thus  obliged  to  force  his  feet  into 
little  Chinese  slippers,  struggling  against  impe- 
diments which  he  burst  through  like  a  lion 
breaking  his  chains. 

Dante,  who  lived  two  centuries  and  a  half  be- 
fore Shakspeare,  entered  upon  a  world  in  which 
he  found  nothing.  The  last  remnants  of  the 
Koman  society  had  expired,  and  had  left  behind  a 
language,  beautiful  it  is  true,  but  ofa  dying  beauty 
—a  language  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of 
common  lite,  because  it  no  longer  expressed  the 
character,  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  want* 
ol'the  society  which  had  newly  sprung  up.  The 
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necessity  of  intelligible  communication  had  given 
birth  to  a  vulgar  idiom,  which  was  employed  on 
both  sides  of  the  southern  Alps,  and  on  two  de- 
clivities of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Dante  adopted 
this  bastard  of  Rome,  whom  the  learned  and  the 
noble  disdained  to  recognize.  He  found  it  wan- 
dering in  the  streets  of  Florence,  fostered  at  ha- 
zard by  a  republican  people,  in  plebeian  and  de- 
mocratic rudeness.  He  communicated  to  the 
child  of  his  choice  his  own  manliness,  his  sim- 
plicity, his  independence,  his  dignity,  his  me- 
lancholy, his  holy  sublimity,  and  his  wild  grace. 
Dante  drew  from  nothing  the  interpreter  of  his 
talent  ;  he  gave  being  to  the  language  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  he  himself  constructed  the  lyre  from  which 
he  tlrew  forth  his  melodious  strains,  like  those 
astronomers  who  invent  instruments  with  which 
they  measure  the  heavens.  Italian  and  the  Divina 
Commedia  sprang  at  once  from  his  brain.  The 
illustrious  exile  simultaneously  conferred  on  the 
human  race  a  durable  language  and  an  immortal 
poem. 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

IN  the  dramatic  performances  of  Shakspeare's 
time,  the  female  characters  were  represented  by 
young  men  ;  and  the  actors  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  spectators  except  by  the  plumes  of  fea- 
thcrs  which  adorned  their  hats,  and  the  bows  of 
ri hboii  which  they  wore  in  their  shoes.  There 
was  no  music  between  the  acts.  The  place  of 
performance  was  frequently  the  court-yard  of 
an  inn,  and  the  windows  which  looked  into 
this  court-yard  served  for  the  boxes.  On 
the  representation  of  a  tragedy  in  London,  the 
place  in  which  it  was  performed  was  hung  with 
black,  like  the  nave  of  a  church  at  a  funeral. 

As  to  the  means  of  illusion,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  them  from  the  burlesque  picture 
drawn  by  Shakspeare  in  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  A  man,  having  his  face  smeared 
with  plaster,  is  the  wall  which  intervenes  be- 
tween  IVramus  and  Thisbe,  and  he  spreads  out 
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his  fingers  to  represent  the  chinks  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  lovers  converse.  A  lantern, 
a  bush,  and  a  dog,  are  employed  to  produce 
moonlight.  In  rude  dramatic  performances  of 
this  kind,  the  scene,  without  changing,  alternately 
represented  a  flower-garden,  a  rock  against  which 
a  ship  was  to  strike,  or  a  field  of  battle,  where 
half  a  dozen  miserable-looking  soldiers  would 
personate  two  armies.  There  is  extant  a  curious 
inventory  of  the  property  of  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish players  ;  and  in  this  document  we  find  set 
down,  a  dragon,  a  wheel  employed  in  the  siege  of 
London,  a  large  horse  with  his  legs,  sundry 
limbs  of  Moors,  four  Turks'  heads,  and  an  iron 
mouth,  which  was  probably  employed  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  sweetest  and  sublimest  accents 
of  the  immortal  poet.  False  skins  were  also 
employed  for  those  characters  who  were  flayed 
alive  on  the  stage,  like  the  prevaricating  judge 
in  Cambyses.  Such  a  spectacle  now-a-days 
would  attract  all  Paris. 

But,  after  all,  correctness  of  scenic  accessories 
and  costume  is  far  less  essential  to  the  illusion 
than  is  generally  imagined.  The  genius  of  Racine 
gains  nothing  by  the  cut  and  form  of  a  dress. 
In  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  the  back-grounds 
are  neglected,  and  the  costumes  incorrect.  The 
rage  of  Orestes  or  the  prophecy  of  .load  recited 
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in  a  drawing-room  by  Talma,  habited  in  his  own 
dress,  produced  not  less  effect  than  when  deli- 
vered by  the  great  actor  on  the  stage,  in  Grecian 
or  Hebrew  drapery.  Iphigenia  was  attired  like 
Madame  de  Se'vigne',  when  Boileau  addressed  to 
his  friend  the  following  fine  lines  : 


Jamais  Iphigenie,  en  Aulide  immolce 
N'a  cofae*  tant  de  pleurs  a  la  Grece  assembled, 
Que  dans  1'heureux  spectacle  a  nos  yeux 
En  a  fait  sous  son  nom  verger  la  Chamue'le. 


Accuracy  in  the  representation  of  inanimate 
objects  is  the  spirit  of  the  literature  and  the  arts 
of  our  time.  It  denotes  the  decay  of  the  higher 
class  of  poetry  and  of  the  genuine  drama.  We 
arc  content  with  minor  beauties  when  we  cannot 
attain  great  aims.  Our  stage  represents  to 
perfection  the  chair  and  its  velvet  coverings,  but 
the  actor  is  not  equally  successful  in  portraying 
the  character  who  is  seated  in  the  chair.  But, 
having  once  descended  to  these  minute  repre- 
sentations of  material  objects,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  the  public  taste  becomes  mate- 
riali/ed  and  demands  it. 

In  Shakspeare's  time,  the  higher  class  of 
spectators  or  the  gentlemen  took  their  places  on 
the  stai^c,  seating  thcm>eKes  either  on  the 
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boards,  or  on  stools  which  they  paid  for.  The 
pit  was  a  dark  and  dusty  hole,  in  which  the  au- 
dience stood  crowded  together.  The  spectators 
in  the  pit  and  those  on  the  stage  were  like  two 
hostile  camps  drawn  up  face  to  face.  The  pit 
saluted  the  gentlemen  with  hisses,  threw  mud  at 
them,  and  addressed  to  them  insulting  outcries. 
The  gentlemen  returned  these  compliments  by 
calling  their  assailants  stinkards  and  brutes.  The 
stinkards  ate  apples  and  drank  ale  ;  the  gentle- 
men played  at  cards  and  smoked  tobacco,  which 
was  then  recently  introduced.  It  was  the  fashion 
for  the  gentlemen  to  tear  up  the  cards,  as  if  they 
had  lost  some  great  stake,  and  then  throw  the 
fragments  angrily  on  the  stage,  to  laugh,  speak 
loud,  and  turn  their  backs  on  the  actors.  In 
this  manner  were  the  tragedies  of  the  great  mas- 
ter received  on  their  first  production.  John  Bull 
threw  apple-parings  at  the  divinity  at  whose 
shrine  he  now  offers  adoration.  Fortune,  in  her 
rigour  to  Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  made  them 
actors,  and  thus  gave  to  the  lowest  of  their 
countrymen  the  privilege  of  at  once  insulting 
the  great  men  and  their  writings. 

Shakspeare  revived  the  dramatic  art,  Moliere 
brought  it  to  perfection.  Like  two  ancient  phi- 
losophers, they  divided  between  them  the  empire 
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of  smiles  and  tears,  and  perhaps  consoled  thrin- 
selves  for  the  injustice  of  fate,  the  one  by  paint- 
ing the  absurdities,  and  the  other  the  sorrows  of 
mankind. 


CHARACTER  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  GENIUS. 

SHAKSPEARE  then  is  still  admirable  on  account 
of  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  contend  with. 
Never  was  so  rare  a  genius  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  a  language  so  faulty.  Luckily,  Shak- 
speare  wanted  what  is  termed  learning,  and  this 
deficiency  enabled  him  to  escape  one  of  the 
contagions  of  his  age.  Popular  ballads,  extracts 
from  the  History  of  England,  collected  from 
"  Lord  Buckhurst's  Mirrour  for  Magistrates," 
French  novels  by  Belleforest,  and  versions  of  the 
poets  and  tale-writers  of  Italy,  composed  his 
whole  stock  of  literary  erudition. 

Ben  Jonson,  his  rival,  his  admirer,  and  his 
detractor,  was  on  the  other  hand  a  scholar.  The 
fifty-two  commentators  on  Shakspeare  have 
industriously  sought  to  discover  all  the  tra il- 
lations of  Latin  authors  which  might  have  ex- 
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isted  ill  his  time.  The  only  dramatic  productions 
which  I  find  in  the  catalogue  are  a  Jocasta 
taken  from  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides,  the 
Andria  and  the  Eunuch  of  Terence,  the  Me- 
nechmes  of  Plautus,  and  the  tragedies  of  Seneca 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  these  translations  ;  for  he  did 
not  borrow  the  subjects  of  his  plays  from  the 
originals  translated  into  Enylish,  but  from  some 
English  imitations  of  those  same  originals.  This 
may  be  seen  by  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  story 
of  which  Shakspeare  did  not  take  either  from 
Girolamo  de  la  Corte,  or  from  the  novel  of 
Bandello  ;  but  from  a  little  English  poem  en- 
titled "The  Tragical  History  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  It  is  the  same  with  Hamlet,  the  subject 
of  which  Shakspeare  could  not  have  taken 
immediately  from  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

The  reformation,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  banishing  the  Miracles  and  Mystei 
aecek  rated  the  revival  of  the  drama  beyond  the 
circle  of  religious  belief;  and,  had  not  Shak- 
speare found  in  Greek  antiquity  a  stumblinir- 
hlock,  which  he  could  not  surmount,  the  classic 
>t\le  would  have  prevailed  in  English  literature 
a  century  before  its  triumph  in  France. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  opinion  of  the  English  in  general, 
Shakspeare  was  more  amply  endowed  with 
comic  than  with  tragic  genius.  The  great 
critic  remarks,  that  in  the  most  pathetic  scenes 
the  poet's  humour  gains  possession  of  him  ; 
whilst  in  his  comic  scenes  a  serious  thought 
never  occurs.  If  we  French  can  scarcely  relish 
the  vis  comica  of  Falstaff,  whilst  we  fully  enter 
into  the  sorrow  of  Desdemona,  it  is  because 
different  nations  have  different  modes  of  laugh- 
ing and  only  one  of  weeping. 

Tragic  poets  sometimes  light  upon  the  comic : 
but  comic  poets  rarely  rise  to  the  tragic :  this 
would  imply  that  there  is  something  more  vast 
in  the  genius  of  Melpomene  than  in  that  of 
Thalia.  He  who  can  paint  the  suffering  side  of 
human  nature  can  likewise  represent  the  gay 
side;  because  he  who  can  reach  the  greater  can 
attain  the  less.  Thus  the  painter  who  applies 
himself  to  humorous  subjects  lets  the  more 
exalted  ones  escape  him,  because  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  small  objects  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  the  incapability  of  embracing 
great  ones.  There  is  but  one  comic  poet  who 
ranks  on  an  equality  with  Sophocles  and  Cor- 
neille,  and  that  is  Moliere.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  comic  humour  of  tjie  Tartuffe 
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and  the  Misantrope,  by  its  extreme  depth,  and 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  its  mtffoflcAofy, 
approximates  to  the  seriousness  of  tragedy. 

There  are  two  modes  of  exciting  laughter ; 
the  one  is  to  exhibit  faults  first,  and  then  to 
relieve  them  by  good  qualities.  This  sort  of 
comic  humour  sometimes  leads  to  the  pathetic. 
The  other  mode  consists  in  first  bestowing 
praise,  and  then  covering  the  object  praised 
with  so  much  ridicule  that  we  cannot  help  re- 
linquishing the  esteem  we  had  conceived  for 
noble  talents  or  exalted  virtues.  This  sort  of 
comic  humour  is  the  blighting  nihil  mirari. 

The  predominant  characteristics  of  the  founder 
of  the  English  drama  are  nationality,  eloquence, 
and  observations,  ideas,  and  maxims  derived 
from  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  conditions  of  man.  There 
is  another  remarkable  quality  which  pervades 
the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  is  the  life 
which  pervades  them  throughout.  Some  one 
compared  the  genius  of  Racine  to  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  to  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  in  Notre  Dame. 
"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Diderot;  "  but  what  would 
you  think  were  the  wooden  statue  to  draw  down 
his  helmet,  shake  his  gauntlets,  brandish  his 
sword,  and  prance  about  in  the  cathedral  ?"  The 
VOL.  i.  s 
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poet  of  Albion,  endowed  with  creative  power, 
animates  even  inanimate  objects.  The  scenes, 
the  stage,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  blade  of  grass, 
the  bones  in  a  churchyard,  all  speak :  under 
his  magic  touch  there  is  nothing  dead,  not  even 
death  itself. 

Shakspeare  makes  great  use  of  contrasts  :    he 
loves  to  mingle  diversions  and  acclamations  of 
joy  with  funeral  pomp  and  the  wailings  of  grief. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  musicians  summoned  to 
the  nuptials  of  Juliet,    arrive  just  in  time  to 
attend  her  remains  to  the  grave ;  and,  indifferent 
to    the    grief  which    prevails    in  the  house  of 
mourning,  they  indulge  in  jests,  and  discourse  of 
matters    the  most    foreign  to  the   catastrophe. 
Who  does  not  recognize  in  this  the  reality  of 
life  ?    who  does  not  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
picture,  and  who  is  there  that  has  not  witnessed 
similar  scenes  ?      These    effects  were    not  un- 
known to  the   Greeks.     We  find  in  Euripides 
those  simple  touches  of  nature  which  Shakspeare 
intermingles  with  his  loftiest   tragic  sublimity. 
An  example  of  this  occurs  in  Phaedra,  where  the 
princess  has  just  expired,  and  the  chorus  know 
not  whether  they  shall  enter  her  apartment.     In 
Alceste,  Death  and  Apollo  exchange  pleasantries, 
Death   wishes   to  seize    Alceste    while    she    is 
young,    because  he  is  not  anxious    to  have    a 
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wrinkled  victim.  These  contrasts  verge  on  the 
terrible  ;  but  then  a  single  shade  too  strong  or 
too  faint  in  the  expression  renders  them  low  or 
ridiculous. 


s2 


SHAKSPEARE'S  STYLE  OF  WRITING  HAS  CORRUPTED 
TASTE— WRITING  IS  AN  ART. 

SHAKSPEARE  plays,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  tragedy  in  the  palace,  and  the  comedy 
at  the  door.  He  does  not  paint  a  particular 
class  of  men  ;  he  mingles,  as  they  are  mingled 
in  real  life,  the  sovereign  and  the  slave,  the 
patrician  and  the  plebeian,  the  warrior  and  the 
peasant,  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure.  He 
makes  no  distinction  between  classes  !  he  does 
not  separate  the  noble  from  the  ignoble,  the 
serious  from  the  comic,  the  gay  from  the  grave, 
laughter  from  tears,  joy  from  grief,  or  good  from 
evil.  He  sets  in  motion  the  whole  of  society, 
as  he  unfolds  at  full  length  the  life  of  a  man. 
The  great  poet  knew  that  the  incidents  of  a 
single  day  cannot  present  a  picture  of  human 
existence,  and  that  there  is  unity  from  the  cradle 
to  the  tomb.  He  takes  up  a  youthful  head  ;  and 
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if  he  does  not  strike  it  off,  he  gives  it  you  back 
whitened  by  age ;  Time  has  invested  him  with 
his  own  power. 

But  this  universality  of  Shakspeare's  talent 
has,  by  the  authority  of  example  and  the  abuse 
of  imitation,  tended  to  corrupt  dramatic  literature, 
and  founded  the  erroneous  notion  on  which, 
unfortunately,  the  new  school  is  established. 
If  to  attain  the  sublimity  of  tragic  art  it  were 
only  requisite  to  jumble  together  a  succession  of 
incongruous  and  disconnected  scenes,  to  place 
the  burlesque  and  the  pathetic  side  by  side,  to 
bring  the  beggar  in  contact  with  the  king,  who 
might  not  reasonably  hope  to  rival  the  greatest 
poets  ?  Any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
retrace  the  incidents  of  one  day  of  his  life,  his 
conversations  with  men  of  different  conditions, 
the  varied  objects  that  have  passed  before  his 
eyes,  the  ball,  the  funeral,  the  banquet  of  the 
rich,  and  the  distress  of  the  poor  ;  in  short,  if 
only  this  were  wanting,  any  one  who  writes 
his  journal  from  hour  to  hour  will  produce  a 
drama  in  the  style  of  the  English  poet. 

Writing  is  an  art.  This  art  has  various 
>tyles,  and  each  style  has  its  rules.  The  styles 
and  rules  are  not  arbitrary  ;  they  have  their 

-in  in  nature.  Art  has  merely  separated  that 
which  nature  has  blended  ;  and  has  selected  the 
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finest  points  without  departing  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  model.  Perfection  does  not 
destroy  truth.  Racine,  in  all  the  refinement  of 
his  art,  is  more  natural  than  Shakspeare,  just  as 
the  Apollo,  in  all  his  divinity,  is  more  human  in 
his  form  than  an  Egyptian  colossus. 

The    privilege  which  a  writer  may  take    of 

saying  and  representing  every  thing,  the  bustle 

of  the  scene,  and  the  multitude  of  characters, 

may  produce  an  imposing  effect ;    but  after  all 

there  is  little  merit  in  it.      Nothing  is  easier 

than  to  amuse  and  to  excite  interest  by  a  tale ; 

in  this  respect  a  child  may  possess   as  much 

skill  as  the  ablest  writer  of  fiction.     Would  it 

not    have  been  easy  for  Racine  to  reduce    to 

action    those    incidents  which    his    good    taste 

induced  him   to  leave  to  description  ?     Racine 

has    retrenched   from    his    tragedies    all     that 

writers  of  ordinary  genius  would  Tiave  thrown 

into  them.     Otherwise,  in  Phaedra,  the  wife  of 

Theseus    would  have  made  amorous    advances 

to  Hippolytus  on  the  stage  ;    instead  of  the  fine 

description  of  Theramenes,  we  should  have  had 

Franconi's  horses,  and  a  terrific  wooden  monster; 

in  Britannicus,  Nero  would  have  offered  violence 

to  Junia  on  the  stage ;    in  Bajazet  we  should 

have  seen    the  combat   of  the  brother   of  the 

Sultan     with     the     eunuchs,     &c.     The    most 
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wretched  melo-drarna  may  draw  forth  more 
tears  than  the  most  sublime  tragedy.  Genuine 
tears  are  those  which  are  drawn  forth  by  beau- 
tiful poetry,  which  flow  at  the  sound  of  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus  ;  they  have  their  source  in 
mingled  admiration  and  grief.  The  ancients 
endowed  even  the  Furies  with  personal  beauty  ; 
because  there  is  moral  beauty  in  remorse. 

That  love  of  the  hideous  which  has  seized  us, 
that  horror  of  the  ideal,  that  passion  for  lame 
and  hunchbacked  heroes,  that  sympathy  with 
things  that  are  loathsome,  trivial,  and  vulgar, 
result  from  a  depravity  of  feeling,  which  we 
have  not  received  from  Nature,  of  which  we 
talk  so  much.  Even  when  we  love  that  which 
is  in  a  certain  degree  ugly,  it  is  because  we  see 
in  it  *a  certain  degree  of  beauty.  We  naturally 
prefer  a  beautiful  woman  to  a  plain  one,  a  rose 
to  a  thistle,  the  bay  of  Naples  to  the  plain  of 
Montrouge,  the  Parthenon  to  a  pig-sty.  It  is 
the  same  in  things  figurative  and  moral.  Away 
then  \\ith  that  uniinalized  and  materialized  world 
which  would  lead  us,  even  in  the  effigy  of  the 
object,  to  prefer  our  likeness  copied  with  all  its 
detects,  by  a  machine  to  our  portrait  painted 
by  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 

Still    I  do   not  pretend   to  deny  the    forced 
changes   which  time  and   revolutions  produce  in 
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literary  as  well  as  in  political  opinion ;  but 
these  changes  do  not  justify  the  corruption  of 
taste ;  they  only  enable  us  to  scorn  one  of  its 
causes.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  changes  of 
manners  should  vary  the  forms  of  our  pleasures 
and  our  pains. 

Internal  silence  prevailed  during  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  also 
during  the  drowsy  listlessness  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Wanting  emotions  within,  our  dra- 
matic poets  sought  them  from  without.  They 
borrowed  catastrophes  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  auditors,  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  among  themselves  only 
subjects  of  laughter.  The  French  public  were 
in  those  days  so  unaccustomed  to  tragic  events 
that  a  writer  could  not  venture  to  present  even 
fictitious  scenes  of  a  very  sanguinary  nature. 
Horrors  would  have  excited  disgust,  even  had 
they  been  three  thousand  years  old,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  genius  of  Sophocles. 

But  now  that  the  people  having  risen  into 
importance,  and  play  a  part  in  the  government, 
like  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy ;  when  real  spec- 
tacles of  terror  have  occupied  us  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  the  impulse  communicated  to  society 
has  a  tendency  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
drama.  The  classic  tragedy,  with  its  unities 
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and  its  immoveable  scenery,  necessarily  appears 
cold  ;  and  from  coldness  to  tedium  there  is  but 
a  step.  By  this  we  may  explain,  without  defend- 
ing it,  the  extravagant  character  of  the  modern 
drama,  which  is  the  fac-simile  of  every  crime, 
and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  audience,  scaffolds 
and  executions,  murders,  rapes,  and  incests,  the 
phantasmagoria  of  churchyards  and  haunted 
castles. 

We  have  now  neither  actors  to  perform  clas- 
sic tragedy,  nor  spectators  capable  of  judging 
and  enjoying  it.  The  regular,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,  are  neither  known,  felt,  nor  appre- 
ciated. Our  taste  is  so  corrupted  by  the  indif- 
ference and  the  vanity  of  the  age,  that,  if  the 
(harming  society  of  the  Lafayettes,  the  S^vigne's, 
the  Geoffrins,  and  the  Philosophers,  could  be  re- 
vived, it  would  appear  to  us  insipid.  Before 
and  alter  civilization,  when  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual objects  has  either  not  arisen  or  has 
passed  away,  mankind  seek  the  representation  of 
material  objects.  Nations  begin  and  end  with 
gladiators  and  puppets ;  children  and  old  men 
are  puerile  and  cruel. 


STRIKING  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPEARR. 

IF  I  were  required  to  say  which  I  consider  the 
finest  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  I  should  hesi- 
tate between  Macbeth,  Richard  III,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar  and  Hamlet.  I 
do  not  however,  very  highly  esteem  the  much 
eulogised  soliloquy  ;  I  always  ask  myself  how 
the  philosophic  Prince  of  Denmark  could  enter- 
tain the  doubts  which  he  expresses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  state.  After  his  conversation 
with  the  "  poor  ghost"  of  the  King,  his  father, 
ought  not  his  doubts  to  have  been  at  an  end  ? 

One  of  the  most  powerful  dramatic  scenes  in 
existence  is  that  of  the  three  queens  in  Richard 
III.  Margaret  after  retracing  her  own  misfortunes 
to  harden  herself  against  the  miseries  of  her 
rival,  ends  with  these  words  : — 
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"  Tliou  did'st  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow? 

Farewell,  York's  wife — and  Queen  of  sad  mischance  " 

This  is  tragedy  :  the  sublimest  point  of  tra- 
gedy. 

1  do  not  believe  that  any  writer  ever  looked 
deeper  into  human  nature  than  Shakspeare. — 
Take  for  example  the  following  scene  from 
Macbeth — 

MACDUFP. 

See,  who  comes  here  ? 

MALCOLM. 

My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

MACDUPF. 

My  ever  gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

MALCOLM. 

I  know  him  now — Gocd  God,  betimes  remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers  ! 

R088E. 

Sir,  Amen. 
MACDUPP. 
Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

R08SE. 

Alas,  poor  country, 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself !  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave  ;  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
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Where  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air 

Are  made,  not  marked  ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 

A  modern  ecstacy  ;  the  dead  man's  knell 

Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who  ;  and  good  men's  lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

MACDUFP. 

O,  relation 
Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

MALCOLM. 

"What  is  the  newest  grief  ? 

•OMB. 

Your  castle  is  surprised ;  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered. 

MACDUFF. 

My  children  too  ? 

ROSSB. 

Wife,  children,  servants,  all 
That  could  be  found. 

MACDUFF. 

And  I  must  be  from  thence  ! 
My  wife  killed  too  ? 

HUSSE. 

I  have  said. 
MALCOLM. 

Be  comforted  : 

I«et's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 
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MACDUFF. 

He  has  no  children  ! 

This  dialogue  resembles  that  between  Flavian 
and  Curatius  in  Corneille.  Flavian  enters  to 
announce  to  the  lover  of  Camilla  that  he  has 
been  chosen  to  combat  the  Horatii. 

CURIACK. 

Albe  de  trois  guerriers  a-t-elle  fait  le  choix  ? 

FLAVIAN. 

Je  viens  pour  vous  1'apprendre. 
CURIACB. 

Hi-  bien  !  qui  sont  les  trois  ? 

FLAVIAN. 

Vos  deux  freres  et  vous. 

CURIACB. 

Qui? 

FLAVIAN. 

Vous  et  vos  deux  freres. 

The  interrogations  of  Macduff  and  Curiatius 
are  beauties  of  the  same  order.  But  Macduffs 
exclamation  :  "He  has  no  children  !"  is  un- 
paralleled. 

The  same  hand  which  drew  this  picture  has 
traced  a  charming  scene  in  the  farewell  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Romeo  has  been  condemned  to 
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banishment,  and,  on  the  morning  after  his  secret 
marriage  with  Juliet,  he  is  warned  by  the  ap- 
proaching daylight  that  it  is  time  to  depart. 

JULIET. 

Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  It  is  not  yet  near  day  ; 
It  was  the  nightingale  and  not  the  lark 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

ROMEO. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

No  nightingale  :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east ; 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 

Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops ; 

I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

JULIET. 

Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I ; 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

ROMBO. 

Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death  ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so  ; 
I'll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go  ; — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !    Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
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How  is't  my  soul  ?  Let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 
JULIET. 

It  is.  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  ! 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ;  t 

This  doth  not  so  for  she  divideth  us  ; 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  ; 

O,  now,  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  ! 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 

Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunt's  up  to  the  day. 

O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

This  contrast  of  the  charms  of  the  dawning  of 
morning  and  the  parting  endearments  of  the  lo- 
vers, with  the  catastrophe  which  is  about  to 
follow,  is  very  touching.  The  sentiment  is  more 
natural  than  that  of  the  Greek  tragedies  and 
less  pastoral  than  that  of  the  Italian  tragi- 
comedies. I  know  of  only  one  dramatic  scene 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  which  I 
have  just  quoted  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It 
occurs  in  an  Indian  drama.  The  resemblance, 
however,  does  not  consist  in  the  freshness  of  the 
imagery  in  the  simplicity  of  the  sorrowful  fare- 
well, and  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  si- 
tuation. Sacontala,  when  about  to  quit  her  pa- 
ternal roof,  feels  herself  drawn  back  by  her  veil, 

8ACONTALA. 

Who  thus  seizes  the  folds  of  my  veil  ? 
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OLD     MAN. 

It  is  the  kid  which  thou  hast  so  often  fed  with  the  grains  of 
the  synmaka.     He  will  not  quit  his  benefactress. 

SACONTALA. 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  tender  kid  ?    I  am  forced  to  forsake 
*      our  common  home.     When  thou   did'st  lose  thy  mother,  soon 
after  thy  birth,  I  took  thee  under  my  care.     Return  to  thy 
manger,  poor  young  kid,  we  must  now  part. 

The  farewell  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
very  lightly  touched  by  Bandello.  It  belongs 
wholly  to  Shakspeare.  Bandello  describes  the 
parting  of  the  lovers  in  the  few  following  words  : 

'*  A  la  fine  commciando  1'aurora  a  voler  us- 
cire  ;  si  bacciarono  ;  esttretamente  abbraciarono 
gli  amanti,  e  pieni  di  lagrime  e  sospiri  si  dissero 
addio." 

"  At  length  the  dawn  beginning  to  appear,  the 
lovers  kissed;  they  closely  embraced  one  another, 
and  full  of  tears  and  sighs  bade  each  other  adieu." 


SHAKSl'EARE'S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS. 

BRING  together  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Ophelia,  Miranda,  Cordelia,  Jessica, 
Perdita,  Imogen,  and  the  versatility  of  the  poet's 
genius  must  excite  our  wonder.  There  is  a 
charming  ideality  in  Shakspeare's  youthful  fe- 
male characters.  The  blind  King  Lear  says  to 
his  faithful  Cordelia, 

"  When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  :  so  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing " 

\vb    ullU 

Ophelia,  fantastically  decked  with  stra 
flowers,  mistaking  her  brother  for  Hamlet,  whom 
she  loves,   and  who  has  killed  her  father,  ad- 
dresses him  thus, 

VOL.  i.  T 
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"  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ;  pray  you, 
love,  remember  ;  " 

"  —  I  would  give  you  some  violets  ;  but  they  withered  all, 
when  my  father  died." 

In  Hamlet,  that  tragedy  of  maniacs,  that 
Royal  Bedlam  in  which  every  character  is  either 
crazy  or  criminal,  in  which  feigned  madness  is 
added  to  real  madness,  and  in  which  the  grave 
itself  furnishes  the  stage  with  the  skull  of  a  fool ; 
in  that  Odeon  of  shadows  and  spectres  where 
we  hear  nothing  but  reveries,  the  challenge 
of  sentinels,  the  screeching  of  the  night-bird 
and  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  Gertrude  thus 
relates  the  death  of  Ophelia  who  has  drowned 
herself, 

"  There  is  a  willow  grows  askant  the  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men  s  fingers  call  them  : 

There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang ;  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide. 

And  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up  : 

Which  time,  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
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Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death." 

The  body  of  Ophelia  is  carried  to  the  church- 
yard, and  the  guilty  Queen,  bending  over  the 
grave,  exclaims : 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  farewell ! 
I  hop'd  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave." 

The  effect  of  ail  this  is  like  the  spell  of  en- 
chantment. 

Othello,  in  the  delirium  of  his  jealousy  thus 
addresses  Desdemona  as  she  sleeps  : 

" O  thou  weed, 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee — would  thou 
Had'st  ne'er  been  born  !" 

The  Moor  when  about  to  smother  his  wife, 
kisses  her  and  says  : 

"  O  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 

Justice  to  break  her  sword 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee 
And  love  thee  after." 


T    2 
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In  the  Winter's  Tale  we  find  the  same  poeti 
grace  adapted  to  feelings  of  happiness.     Perdita 
thus  addresses  Florizel : 

"  Now,  my  fairest  friend, 

I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenhood's  growing  : — O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !     Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  tulips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !  O  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of ;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

To  this  Florizel  replies  : 

"  When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever  ;  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so  ;  to  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too  :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'er  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing,  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  owa 
No  other  function. .  . . , " 
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In  Cymbeline,  Imogen  being  accused  of  in- 
fidelity to  Poshumus,  exclaims : 

44  False  to  his  bed !  What  is  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?" 

When  Arviragus   enters    the    cave,    bearing 
Imogen,  as  if  dead,  in  his  arms,  Guiderius  says  : 

"  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 
My  brother  bears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself." 

Belarius  exclaims : 

"  O  melancholy ! 

Whoever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ! " 

Imogen  throws  herself  on  the  neck  of  Poshu- 
mus, when  he  is  convinced  of  his  unfounded 
jealousy,  and  he  exclaims  : 

14  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul 
Till  the  tree  die  !" 

Then   Cymbeline,    addressing    his    daughter 
says : 

44  How  now,  my  child  ! 
What  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Your  blessing,  Sir," 

replies  Imogen  at  his  feet. 
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I  have  quoted  the  above  passage,  merely 
as  examples  of  beauty  of  style,  without  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  plays  from  which  they  are 
taken.  I  have  not  attempted  to  paint  the  heart- 
moving  madness  of  Ophelia,  the  resolute  love 
of  Juliet,  the  nature,  the  affection  and  the  terror 
of  Desdemona,  when  Othello  awakens  her  and 
declares  his  intention  of  killing  her,  or  the 
piety,  tenderness  and  generosity  which  cha- 
racterise Imogen  :  in  all  this  the  romantic  takes 
place  of  the  tragic,  and  the  picture  appeals  more 
forcibly  to  the  senses  than  to  the  soul. 


CLASSIC  MODELS. 

FULL  and  complete  justice  being  rendered 
to  suavities  of  pencilling  and  harmony,  I  must 
say  that  the  works  of  the  romantic  era  gain 
much  in  being  quoted  by  extracts.  A  few  pages 
fertile  in  beauty  are  generally  interspersed 
through  a  mass  of  barrenness.  To  read  Shak- 
speare  from  beginning  to  end  is  to  fulfil  a  pious 
but  wearisome  duty  to  departed  genius.  The 
cantos  of  Dante  form  a  rhymed  chronicle  in 
which  beauty  of  diction  does  not  always  com- 
pensate for  dulness.  The  merit  of  the  monu- 
ments of  classic  literature  is  of  a  contrary  kind. 
It  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  whole  and 
the  just  proportion  of  parts. 

There  is  another  truth  which  must  likewise  be 
acknowledged.  All  Shakspeare's  young  female 
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characters  are  formed  on  one  model.  They 
are  all  mere  girls,  and,  setting  apart  the  shades 
of  difference  between  the  characters  of  daughter, 
lover,  and  wife,  they  all  resemble  each  other 
as  closely  as  twin  sisters ;  nay,  have  the  same 
smile,  the  same  look,  the  same  tone  of  voice. 
If  we  could  forget  their  names  and  close  our 
eyes,  we  should  not  know  which  of  them  was 
speaking — their  language  is  more  elegiac  than 
dramatic.  These  charming  sketches  are  like 
the  outlines  traced  by  Raphael,  when  a  figure 
of  celestial  beauty  suggested  itself  to  his  genius  : 
but  Raphael  converted  the  sketch  into  a  picture, 
whilst  Shakspeare  contented  himself  with  his 
first  unfinished  pencillings,  and  did  not  always 
take  time  to  paint. 

We  must  not  compare  the  Ossianic  shadows 
of  the  English  stage — those  victims  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  fortitude,  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  sacrificed  like  courageous  lambs — 
we  must  not  compare  the  Delias  of  Tibullus, 
the  Charicleas  of  Heliodorus  with  the  heroines 
of  the  Greek  and  French  drama,  who  of  them- 
selves sustain  the  whole  weight  of  a  tragedy. 
Happy  situations,  striking  effects,  and  touches 
of  beauty  scattered  here  and  there,  are  widely 
different  from  parts  sustained  from  beginning  to 
end  with  equal  superiority,  and  strongly  drawn 
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characters,  occupying  their  proper  places  in  the 
picture.  The  Desdemonas,  Juliets,  Ophelias, 
Perditas,  Cordelias,  Mirandas,  are  not  like 
Antigone,  Electra,  Iphigenia  Phaedra,  Andro- 
mache, Chimene,  Roxana,  Monimia,  Berenice, 
or  Esther,  nor  can  they  be  compared  even  with 
Zaire  or  Amenaide.  A  few  phrases  of  deep 
passion,  more  or  less  beautifully  expressed  in 
poetic  prose,  cannot  be  pronounced  equal  to  the 
same  sentiments  clothed  in  the  pure  language  of 
the  Gods.  Let  us  take  for  example,  Iphigenia's 
appeal  to  her  father : — 

Peut-etre  assez  d'honneurs  cnvironnaient  ma  vie, 
Pour  ne  pas  souhaiter  qu'elle  me  fut  ravie, 
Ni  qu'en  me  1'arrachant  un  seVere  destin 
Si  pres  de  ma  naissance  en  cut  marque"  la  fin. 
Fille  d'Agamemnon,  c'est  moi  qui  la  premiere, 
Seigneur,  vous  appelai  de  ce  doux  nom  de  pere. 

Helas !  avec  plaisir  je  me  faisais  center 
Tous  les  noms  des  pays  que  vous  allez  dompter ; 
Et  deja  d'llion  pr£sageant  la  conqu£te,  ' 
D'un  triomphe  si  beau  je  pre"parais  la  fete. 

And  the  beautiful  lines  delivered  by  Monimia: 

Si  tu  m'aimais,  Phcedime,  il  fallait  me  pleurer, 
Quand  d'un  titre  funeste  on  me  vint  honorer, 
Et  lorsque  m'arrachant  du  doux  sein  de  la  Grece 
Dans  ce  climat  barbare  on  traina  ta  raaitresse. 
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Retourne  maintenant  chez  les  peuples  heureux  ; 
Et  si  mon  nom  encor  s'est  conserve*  chez  eux, 
Dis-leur  ce  que  tu  vois,  et  de  toute  ma  gloire, 
Phoedime,  conte-leur  la  raalheureuse  histoire. 

Can  the  ballad  of  the  Willow  compete  with 
this  complaint,  issuing  from  the  siveet  bosom  of 
Greece  ? 

If  we  wish  tb  compare  the  more  violent  con- 
flicts of  the  soul  with  the  love  of  Juliet  and 
Desdemona,  we  may  select  the  following  passage 
in  which  Paulina  replies  to  Polyeucte  who 
advises  her  to  return  to  Severus — 

Que  t'ai-je  fait,  cruel,  pour  etre  ainsi  trait6e, 
Et  pour  me  reprocher,  au  me'pris  de  ma  foi, 
Un  amour  si  puissant  que  j'ai  vaincu  pour  toi  ? 

Souffre  que  de  toi. m erne  elle  obtienne  ta  vie, 
Pour  vivre  sous  tee  lois  ajamais  asservie. 

Polyeucte  is  gone  to  death,  to  glory,  and 
Paulina  says  to  Felix 

Mon  e*poux,  en  mourant,  m'a  laisse"  ses  lumieres ; 
Son  sang,  dont  tes  bourreaux  viennent  de  me  couvrir, 
M'a  dessille*  les  yeux,  et  me  les  vient  d'ouvrir. 
Je  vois,  je  sais,  je  crois,  je  suis  desabuse'e, 
De  ce  bienheureux  sang  tu  me  vois  baptise'e ; 
Je  suis  chre"tienne ; 
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Can  any  thing  be  finer  than  this  conflict  of  all 
the  affections  of  human  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Deity  intervenes,  to  create  mira- 
culously] a  new  passion,  religious  enthusiasm  in 
the  heart  of  Paulina  ?  On  reading  this  we  feel 
ourselves  raised  to  a  region  loftier  than  the  earth 
in  which  Desdemona  and  Juliet  dwelt.  Paulina's 
Je  suis  chre'tienne  is  like  a  declaration  of  love  in 
heaven  ! 

Then  again  Chimene  !  But  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  quote  the  whole  part  to  afford  any  idea 
of  its  beauty.  Corneille  compounded  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Cid  and  Chimene  of  a  union  of 
honour,  filial  piety,  and  love. 

J'aimais,  j'dtais  aimee,  et  nos  peres  d'accord  ; 

Et  je  vous  en  centals  la  premiere  nouvelle 

Au  malheureux  moment  que  naissait  leur  querelle. 

The  passion,  the  excitement,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  kindle  and  increase  from  scene  to  scene 
to  the  famous  line, 

Sons  vainqueur  d'un  combat  dont  Chimene  est  le  prix  ! 

which  precedes  that  exclamation  of  exultation, 
courage,  pride,  and  glory, 

Paraissez,  Navarrois,  Maures  et  Caatillans ! 
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What  are  all  Shakspeare's  females  in  compari- 
son with  Esther  ? 

Est-ce  toi,  chere  Elise  ?  O  jour  trois  fois  heureux  ! 
Que  b6ni  soit  le  Ciel  qui  te  rend  a  mes  voeux  ! 
Toi,  qui,  de  Benjamin  comme  moi  descendue, 
Fus  de  mes  premiers  ans  la  compagne  assidue, 
Et  qui,  d'un  meme  joug  souffrant  1'oppression 
M'aidais  a  soupirerles  malheurs  de  Sion. 

On  m'£levait  alors  solitaire  et  cached, 
Sous  les  yeux  vigilans  du  sage  Mardoche"e. 

Du  triste  e"tat  des  Juifs,  jour  et  nuit  agite", 

II  me  tira  du  sein  de  mon  obscurite", 

Et,  sur  mes  faibles  mains  fondant  leur  delivrance, 

II  me  fit  d'un  empire  accepter  I'espe"  ranee. 

•  •  •  *  i 

Cependant  mon  amour  pour  notre  nation 
A  rempli  ce  palais  des  filles  de  Sion, 
Jeunes  et  tendres  fleurs,  par  le  sort  agite*es, 
Sous  un  ciel  Stranger  comrae  moi  transplanters. 

Aux  pieds  de  1'Eternel  je  viens  m'humilier, 
Et  gouter  le  plaisir  de  me  faire  oublier. 
Mais  k  tous  les  Persans  je  cache  leurs  families. 
II  faut  les  appeler.     Venez,  venez,  mes  filles, 
Compagnes  autrefois  de  ma  captivite", 
De  1'antique  Jacob  jeune  poste>ite\ 

If  there  are  any  Huns,  Hottentots,  Hurons, 
Goths,  Vandals,  or  other  barbarians,  insensible 
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to  the  feminine  modesty,  the  dignity,  and  the 
melody  of  this  exquisite  passage,  may  they  be 
seventy  times  seven-fold  delighted  by  the  charms 
of  their  own  native  productions.  "  I  thought," 
says  Racine  in  his  preface  to  Esther,  "  that  I 
could  fill  up  the  whole  of  my  dramatic  action 
with  such  scenes  as  God  himself  has  in  a  man- 
ner prepared."  Racine  justly  thought  so,  for 
he  alone  possessed  the  harp  of  David  consecrated 
to  the  scenes  prepared  by  God. 

Judging  with  an  impartiality,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  foreign  productions  and  our  own  (if 
indeed  we  are  capable  of  judging  foreign  literary 
works,  which  I  much  doubt)  it  may  be  said 
that,  though  equal  in  power  of  thought,  ours 
have  the  advantage  of  regularity  and  taste  in 
composition.  Genius  creates,  taste  regulates. 
Taste  is  the  good  sense  of  genius  ;  without  taste 
genius  is  but  a  sublime  madness  :  the  sure  touch 
which  draws  from  the  lyre  the  exact  tone  it 
ought  to  render  is  more  rare  than  even  the 
faculty  which  creates.  Talent  and  genius, 
diversely  diffused,  latent  and  unrecognized,  as 
Montesquieu  says  "  frequently  pass  through  us 
without  unpacking,"  they  exist  in  equal  propor- 
tion in  all  ages,  but  in  the  course  of  those  ages, 
it  is  only  among  certain  natures,  and  at  certain 
periods  of  time,  that  taste  is  developed  in  its 
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purity.  Before  this  period  arrives,  and  after 
its  conclusion,  all  will  be  imperfect  through 
deficiency  or  excess.  Hence  the  reason  why 
finished  productions  are  so  rare ;  for  they  must 
necessarily  emanate  from  the  happy  union  of 
taste  and  genius.  But  this  rare  concurrence, 
like  the  concurrence  of  certain  stars,  seems  to 
require  the  revolution  of  ages  for  its  consumma- 
tion, and  then  its  duration  is  but  momentary. 


THE  ERA  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

THE  period  of  the  appearance  of  a  great  genius 
should  be  well  considered,  to  explain  certain  affi- 
nities of  that  genius,  to  show  what  it  received 
from  the  past,  gathered  from  the  present,  or  left 
to  the  future.  The  extravagant  imagination  of 
the  present  age,  which  elevates  every  great  name 
to  the  clouds,  that  morbid  imagination  which 
disdains  reality,  begot  a  Shakspeare  after  its 
own  fashion.  The  son  of  the  Stratford  butcher 
is  a  giant,  who  has  fallen  from  some  Pelion  upon 
Ossa  in  the  midst  of  his  barbarous  countrymen, 
and  by  his  seven-league  strides  left  his  cotempo- 
raries  far  behind  him.  Nay,  Shakspeare,  we  are 
told,  is  like  Dante,  a  solitary  comet  which,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  constellations  of  the  ancient 
firmament,  returns  to  the  feet  of  the  Deity,  and 
says  to  him,  like  the  thunder,  "  Here  1  am." 

The  extravagant  and  the  romantic  are  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  domain  of  fact.  Dante  ap- 
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peared  in  what  may  justly  be  called  an  age  of 
darkness.  The  compass  had  then  scarcely  en- 
abled the  mariner  to  steer  through  the  well 
known  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  America 
and  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  were  yet  undiscovered.  The  inventor  of 
gunpowder  had  not  changed  the  whole  system 
of  war,  nor  had  the  introduction  of  printing  ope- 
rated a  complete  metamorphosis  in  society,  and 
the  feudal  system  pressed  with  all  the  weight  of 
its  darkness  upon  enslaved  Europe. 

But  when  the  mother  of  Shakspeare  gave  birth 
to  her  obscure  son,  there  had  already  elapsed  in 
the  year  1564  two  thirds  of  the  famous  age  of 
human  regeneration  and  reformation,  of  that  age 
in  which  the  principal  discoveries  of  modern 
times  were  accomplished,  the  true  system  of  the 
universe  ascertained,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
explored,  the  sciences  cultivated,  and  the  fine 
arts  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  they 
have  never  since  attained.  Great  deeds  and 
great  men  appeared  in  all  parts.  Families  re- 
paired to  the  woods  of  New  England,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  fertile  independence  ;  provinces  broke 
the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  raised  them- 
selves to  the  rank  of  nations. 

On  the  thrones  of  Europe,  after  Charles  V, 
Francis  I  and  Leo  X,  there  were  seated  Sixtus  V, 
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Kli/abeth,  Henry  IV,  Don  Sebastian,  and  that 
Philip,  who,  though  sunuuned  the  Cruel,  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  vulgar  tyrant. 

In  the  list  of  illustrious  warriors  were  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Admirals 
Vincero  and  John  Andrew  Doria,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  two  Guises,  Coligny,  Biron,  Les- 
diguieres,  Montluc,  and  La  Noue. 

Among  the  magistrates,  legislators,  ministers 
of  state,  there  were  THopital,  Harlay,  Du  Mou- 
lins,  Cujas,  Sully,  Olivarez,  Cecil,  and  d'Ossat. 

Among  the  prelates  and  sectarians,  scholars, 
and  authors,  we  find  the  names  of  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Calvin,  Theodore  de 
Beza,  Buchanan,  Tycho-Brahe,  Galileo,  Bacon, 
Cardan,  Kepler,  Kamus,  Scaliger,  Stephanus, 
Manutius,  Justus  Lipsius,  Vida,  Baronius, 
Mariana,  Amyot,  Du  Haillan,  Montaigne,  Big- 
non,  Thomas  d'Aubigny,  Brantome,  Marot, 
Ronsard,  and  hundreds  besides. 

Among  the  names  eminent  in  art  were  those 
of  Titian,  Paulo  Veronese,  Annibale  Caracchi, 
Sansovino,  Julio  Romano,  Domenichino,  Palla- 
dio,  Vignole,  Jean  Goujon,  Guido,  Poussin, 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez.  It  was 
Michael  Angelo's  fate  to  live  till  the  year  which 
gave  birth  to  Shakspeare. 

So  far  from  Shakspeare  being  a  leader  in  the 
VOL.  i.  u 
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march  of  civilization,  then  emerging  from  the 
bosom  of  barbarism,  he  was  the  last-born  child 
of  the  middle  age,  a  barbarian  falling  into 
the  ranks  of  advancing  civilization,  and  as  it 
were,  drawing  it  back  to  the  past.  He  was 
not  a  solitary  star ;  he  moved  in  concert  with 
luminaries  worthy  of  his  firmament — Camoens, 
Tasso,  Ercilla,  Lopez  de  Vega,  and  Calderon, 
three  epic  and  two  tragic  poets  of  the  first  rank. 
But  we  must  examine  all  these  topics  in  detail, 
and  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  material 
condition  of  society  at  the  period  here  referred 
to. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  if  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  was  pushed  farther  on  certain  points 
than  even  at  the  present  day,  the  physical  con- 
dition of  society  was  equally  improved.  Without 
adverting  to  Italy,  where  the  palaces,  themselves 
master-pieces  of  art,  were  internally  adorned 
with  other  master  works — Italy,  enriched  with 
the  commerce  of  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
and  clothed  by  her  manufactures  in  silks,  gold, 
and  velvet — without  going  beyond  the  Alps  in 
search  of  perfect  civilization,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  country  of  the  poet.  We  shall 
there  find  the  great  ameliorations  which  were 
due  to  the  government  of  Elizabeth. 

Erasmus  informs  us  that  under  Henry  VII  and 
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Henry  VIII  it  was  difficult  to  breathe  in  the 
houses.  Air  and  light  were  admitted  to  the 
rooms  through  extremely  close  lattices,  glazing 
being  reserved  for  the  windows  of  castles  and 
churches.  Each  story  projected  beyond  the 
story  below  it,  and  thus  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
inclining  forward,  the  roofs  nearly  touched  each 
other  from  the  opposite  sides,  and  the  dark 
streets  seemed  as  if  covered  by  roofs.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dwelling  houses  were  without 
fire-places  ;  the  floors  of  the  rooms  consisted  of 
clay  strewed  with  rushes  or  covered  with  a  stra- 
tum of  sand  destined  to  absorb  the  excrements 
of  the  cats  and  dogs.  Erasmus  attributes  the 
plagues,  then  frequent  in  England,  to  the  want  of 
cleanliness  among  the  people. 

In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  arras  tapestry,  long  planks  laid  across 
trestles  for  dining  tables,  a  cupboard,  a  chair, 
some  benches,  and  a  number  of  stools.  The 
poorer  sort  of  people  slept  upon  hurdles,  or 
bundles  of  straw,  with  a  piece  of  sacking  for  a 
counterpane,  and  a  log  of  wood  for  a  bolster, 
and  he  who  was  lucky  enough  to  possess  a  wool 
mattress  and  a  pillow  stuffed  with  bran  was  an 
object  of  envy  to  his  neighbours.  Harrison,  re- 
peating what  he  heard  from  the  old  people  of  his 
time,  declares  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 

u2 
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farmers  possessed  three  or  four  feather  beds,  fur- 
nished with  suitable  bed  clothes  and  silk  hangings; 
that  their  tables  were  covered  with  white  linen 
cloths,  and  that  their  cupboards  were  usually 
garnished  with  vessels  of  earthenware,  a  silver 
salt-cellar,  a  drinking  cup,  and  a  dozen  spoons 
of  the  same  metal. 

The  farmers  of  the  present  day  in  France,  so 
proud  of  her  civilization,  have  not  yet  attained 
an  equal  degree  of  comfort. 

Shakspeare  was  reared  under  the  patronage 
of  this  queen,  who  sent  her  sailors  to  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  the  globe,  in  search  of  the 
produce  of  the  cultivator.  Sufficient  tranquillity 
prevailed  throughout  England  to  allow  the  poet 
to  tune  his  lyre  in  security,  nor  were  there  want- 
ing either  at  home  or  abroad  subjects  suited  to 
rouse  the  feelings  or  inspire  the  fancy. 

At  home,  Elizabeth  presented  in  her  own  per- 
son an  historical  character.  Shakspeare  had 
attained  his  twenty-third  year  when  Mary  Stuart 
was  beheaded.  The  child  of  catholic  parents, 
and  probably  himself  a  catholic,  he  had  doubtless 
heard  among  his  own  community  that  Elizabeth 
had  endeavoured  to  make  Rolstone  the  instru- 
ment of  seducing  her  fair  captive,  in  order  to 
disgrace  her,  and  that,  taking  advantage  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  had  made  an 
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attempt  to  deliver  over  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Scotch  protestants. 
Who  knows  but  curiosity  might  have  led  young 
William  from  Stratford  to  Fotheringay  to  witness 
the  catastrophe  ?  Who  can  say  but  he  may  have 
seen  the  bed,  the  chamber,  the  vaults  hung  with 
black,  the  block,  the  head  of  Mary,  into  which 
the  executioner,  by  his  first  unskilful  stroke  of 
the  axe,  had  driven  a  portion  of  the  unfortunate 
victim's  coif  and  grey  hair  ?  May  not  the  eyes 
of  Shakspeare  have  rested  with  interest  and 
curiosity  on  the  beautiful  and  mutilated  corse  ? 

Some  time  after,  Elizabeth  cast  another  head 
at  the  feet  of  Shakspeare.  Mahomet  II  had  an 
Icoglan  decapitated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
painter  an  idea  of  death.  Strange  compound  of 
man  and  woman  !  Elizabeth  seems,  during  the 
whole  of  her  mysterious  life,  to  have  felt  but  one 
passion,  and  never  to  have  known  love.  The 
last  malady  of  this  queen,  say  the  Memoirs  of 
her  time,  proceeded  from  a  grief,  the  cause  of 
which  she  ever  kept  a  profound  secret.  She 
never  evinced  an  inclination  to  have  recourse  to 
remedies,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  long 
before  to  die,  being  weary  of  her  life  from  some 
secret  cause,  which  was  said  to  be  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex. 
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The  sixteenth  century,  the  spring- time  of 
modern  civilization,  flourished  in  England  more 
prosperously  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
It  developed  those  sturdy  generations  of  men, 
who  already  bore  within  them  the  seeds  of 
liberty  in  the  persons  of  Cromwell  and  Milton. 
Elizabeth  dined  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  whilst  her  parliament  was  passing 
atrocious  laws  against  the  papists,  and  whilst  the 
yoke  of  sanguinary  oppression  weighed  down 
unhappy  Ireland.  The  executions  at  Tyburn 
alternated  with  the  gaieties  of  the  fashionable 
ball ;  the  austerities  of  the  puritans  with  the 
revels  of  Kenilworth  ;  comedies  with  sermons  ; 
lampoons  with  hymns ;  literary  disquisitions 
with  philosophical  discussions  and  sectarian 
controversies. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  animated  the  nation, 
as  at  the  period  of  the  wars  in  Palestine.  Pro- 
testant crusaders  volunteered  to  combat  the 
idolaters,  that  is  to  say,  the  catholics.  They 
followed  across  the  seas  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  like  Peter  the  Hermit, 
were  friends  of  Christ  but  enemies  of  the  Cross. 
Engaged  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  the 
English  lent  their  aid  to  all  who  sought  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  ;  they  shed  their  blood 
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beneath  the  white  plume  of  Henry  IV  and  the 
yellow  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Shak- 
speare  witnessed  all  this,  and  he  also  was 
witness  to  those  auspicious  tempests,  which  cast 
the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  vessels  upon  the 
shores  of  his  delivered  country. 

Abroad,  the  picture  was  not  less  favourable  to 
poetic  inspiration.  In  Scotland,  there  were  the 
vices  and  ambition  of  Murray — the  murder  of 
Rizzio — Darnley,  strangled  and  his  body  cast  to 
the  winds — -Both well  espousing  Mary  in  the 
fortress  of  Dunbar,  and  afterwards  becoming  a 
fugitive  and  a  pirate  in  Norway — Morton  de- 
livered up  to  the  executioner. 

The  Low  Countries  presented  all  the  miseries 
inseparable  from  a  nation's  emancipation : 
Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  the  Duke  of  Alva — the 
tragic  deaths  of  the  Count  d'Egmont  and  the 
Count  de  Horn. 

In  Spain,  besides  the  death  of  Don  Carlos, 
we  find  Philip  II  erecting  the  sombre  Escurial, 
multiplying  his  auto-da-fe's,  and  saying  to  his 
physicians :  * '  Are  you  afraid  to  take  a  few 
drops  of  blood  from  a  man  who  has  made  it  flow 
in  rivers  ?" 

In  Italy,  the  history  of  the  Cenci,  renewing 
the  ancient  adventures  of  Venice,  Verona, 
Milan,  Bologna,  and  Florence. 
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In  Germany,  Wallenstein's  career  had  just 
commenced. 

In  France,  the  nearest  country  to  the  na- 
tive land  of  Shakspeare,  what  were  the^  stirring 
events  of  the  time  ? 

The  tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew  sounded  when 
the  author  of  Macbeth  had  attained  his  eight- 
eenth year,  and  England  was  convulsed  by  the 
intelligence  of  that  massacre  ;  exaggerated 
accounts  of  it,  (if  exaggerated  they  could  be) 
details  calculated  to  inflame  even  the  imagina- 
tions of  children,  were  printed  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  sold  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  country.  A  great  deal  was  said 
about  the  reception  given  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
ambassador  of  Charles  IX.  "  The  silence  of 
night  reigned  through  the  royal  apartments. 
The  ladies  and  courtiers  were  ranged  in  rows  on 
each  side,  clothed  in  deep  mourning  ;  and  when 
the  ambassador  passed  through  the"  midst  of 
them,  none  made  their  obeisance,  nor  even 
turned  upon  him  a  civil  look."  Marlowe 
brought  upon  the  stage  his  play  entitled  "  The 
Massacre  of  Paris,"  and  possibly  Shakspeare 
may  have  made  his  debut  in  one  of  its  charac- 
ters. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IX  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Henry  III,  so  fertile  in  catastrophes  ; 
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Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  favourites,  the  day 
of  the  barricades,  the  assassination  of  the  two 
Guises  at  Blois,  the  death  of  Henry  HI  at 
St.  Cloud,  the  agitations  of  the  League,  the 
murder  of  Henri  IV,  must  have  varied  inces- 
santly the  emotions  of  a  poet  who  beheld  the 
long  chain  of  events  extending  before  him. 
The  soldiers  of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
himself  took  part  in  our  civil  wars,  and  fought 
at  Havre,  Ivry,  Rouen,  and  Amiens.  Some 
veterans  of  the  English  army  might  have  re- 
counted at  the  fire-side  of  William  Shakspeare 
the  calamities  they  had  witnessed  in  our  fields 
of  battle. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  genius  of 
the  age  wakened  the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 
The  memorable  dramas  which  were  performing 
around  him  have  furnished  subjects  on  which 
the  heritors  of  their  art  have  exercised  their  skill  : 
thus  Charles  IX,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  Mary 
Stuart,  Don  Carlos,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  were 
destined  to  inspire  Schiller,  Otway,  Alfieri, 
Campistron,  Thomas  Corneille,  Chenier,  and 
Raynouard. 

Shakspeare  was  born  in  the  interval  between 
the  religious  revolution  which  commenced  under 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  political  revolution  which 
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was  preparing  to  burst  forth  under  Charles  I. 
Both  before  and  after  him,  there  was  nothing 
throughout  England  but  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
horror. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Somerset,  the 
Protector  of  the  kingdom  and  uncle  of  the 
young  King,  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  there  were  the  martyrs 
of  Protestantism,  the  beheading  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  Philip,  the  exterminator  of  protes- 
tants,  landing  in  England,  as  if  to  review  and 
devote  to  destruction  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

With  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  came  the  martyrs 
of  Catholicism.  Elizabeth  herself,  anointed  with 
the  sacred  oil  in  conformity  with  the  Roman 
ritual,  became  the  persecutrix  of  the  faith 
which  had  placed  the  crown  upon  her  head. 
Elizabeth  !  the  daughter  of  that  Anne  Boleyn 
who  caused  the  schism  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  was  sacrificed  after  Thomas  More, 
and  who  died  half  lunatic,  praying,  laughing, 
andf  contrasting  the  smallness  of  her  neck  with 
the  breadth  of  the  executioner's  axe. 

Shakspeare  in  his  youth  must  frequently  have 
encountered  old  monks,  chased  from  their 
cloisters,  who  had  seen  Henry  VIII,  his  re- 
forms, his  destructive  hand  laid  upon  their 
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monasteries,  his  court  fools,  his  wives,  his  mis- 
tresses—and his  executioners.  When  the  poet 
died,  Charies  I  was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

Thus  Shakspeare  might  have  laid  one  hand 
on  the  hoary  heads  menaced  by  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Tudors,  and  the  other  on  the  auburn 
locks  of  the  second  of  the  Stuarts ; — on  that 
head  which  was  painted  by  Vandyke  and  subse- 
quently struck  off  by  the  Parliament  party. 
Filling  this  position,  contemplating  these  tragic 
objects,  the  great  poet  descended  into  the  tomb. 
His  life  was  employed  in  drawing  his  spectres 
and  his  blind  kings,  in  depicting  female  sorrow 
and  the  punishment  of  ambition,  so  as  to  unite 
by  analogous  fictions  the  realities  of  the  past 
with  the  realities  of  the  future. 


fOETS    AND  OTHER  WRITERS    CONTEMPORARY    WITH 
SHAKSPEARE. 

JAMES  I.  reigned  between  the  sword,  which 
terrified  him  while  yet  unborn,  and  the  axe, 
which  slew,  but  could  not  terrify  his  son. 
His  reign  separated  the  scaffold  of  Fotheringay 
from  that  of  Whitehall :  a  gloomy  period,  in 
which  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  were  extinguished. 

Those  two  illustrious  contemporaries  trod  the 
same  ground :  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
foreigners  who  were  their  companions  in  glory. 
France,  which  was  then  behind-hand  in  letters, 
presents  to  us  only  Amyot,  de  Thou,  Ronsard, 
and  Montaigne,  minds  of  humbler  flight.  Hardy 
and  Gamier  had  scarcely  begun  to  lisp  the  first 
accents  of  our  Melpomene.  Rabelais  indeed 
had  been  dead  but  fifteen  years  when  Shakspeare 
was  born.  The  buffoon  would  have  proved 
qualified  to  measure  himself  with  the  tragic- 
dramatist. 
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The  latter  had  already  passed  thirty-one  years 
on  earth,  when  the  unfortunate  Tasso  and  the 
heroic  Ercilla  left  it,  both  dying  in  1595.  The 
English  poet  founded  the  theatre  of  his  na- 
tion, whilst  Lope  de  Vega  established  that  of 
Spain  ;  but  Lope  had  a  rival  in  Calderon.  The 
author  of  the  "  Meilleur  Alcalde"  had  embarked 
as  a  volunteer,  in  the  invincible  Armada,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  author  of  Falstaff  was 
calming  the  inquietudes  of  the 

"  Fair  vestal  throned  in  the  West." 

The  Castilian  dramatist  alludes  to  this  famed 
Armada  in  his  "  Fuerza  lastimosa"  "  The  winds," 
he  says,  "  destroyed  the  finest  naval  armament 
that  was  ever  seen."  Lope  was  coming,  sword  in 
hand,  to  assault  Shakspeare  on  his  own  hearth, 
as  the  minstrels  of  William  the  Conqueror  at- 
tacked the  Scalds  of  Harold.  Lope  has  treated 
religion  as  Shakspeare  treated  history.  The 
characters  of  the  first,  chant  on  the  stage  the 
Gloria  Patri,  interspersed  with  songs.  Those 
of  the  second,  sing  lively  ballads,  the  lazzi  of 
the  grave-digger. 

Cervantes,  wounded  at  Lepanto,  in  1570,  a 
slave  in  Algiers,  in  1575,  ransomed  in  1581, 
began  in  a  prison  his  inimitable  comic  work,  and 
dared  not  continue  it  till  long  afterwards,  so 
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rhuch  was  it  misinterpreted.  Cervantes  died  in 
the  same  year  and  the  same  month  with  Shak- 
speare.  Two  documents  specify  the  wealth  of 
these  authors. 

William  Shakspeare,  by  his  last  testament, 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  his  second  best  bed.  He 
left  two  of  his  brother  actors  thirty-two  shillings 
each,  to  buy  rings.  He  constituted  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susan,  his  residuary  legatee,  and  made 
some  little  presents  to  his  second,  Judith,  who 
signed  a  cross  at  the  bottom  of  the  papers, 
proving  that  she  could  not  write. 

Michael  Cervantes  acknowledged,  by  note,  that 
he  had  received,  as  the  dower  of  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine Salazor  y  Palacios,  a  spindle,  an  iron 
skillet,  three  spits,  a  shovel,  a  rasp,  a  brush, 
six  bushels  of  meal,  five  pounds  of  wax,  two 
little  stools,  a  four-legged  table,  a  woollen 
mattress,  a  copper  candlestick,  two  quilts,  two 
infant  Jesuses,  with  their  little  clothes  and 
shirts,  forty-four  hens  and  pullets,  with  one 
cock ! 

There  is,  now-a-days,  no  scribbler  so  mean 
but  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  man- 
kind and  their  contempt  of  genius,  if  he  were 
not  gorged  with  pensions,  a  hundredth  part  of 
which  would  have  been  a  fortune  to  Cervantes 
and  to  Shakspeare.  In  1616,  therefore,  the 


painter  of  Lear's  fool,  and  the  painter  of  Don 
Quixote,  worthy  fellow-travellers  !  set  out  to- 
gether for  a  better  world. 

Corneille  had  come  to  supply  their  place  in 
the  cosmopolite  family  of  great  minds,  whose 
children  are  born  among  all  nations  ;  as  in  Rome, 
Brutus  was  succeeded  by  Brutuses,  and  Scipio  by 
Scipios. 

The  bard  of  the  Cid,  a  boy  of  six  years,  be 
held  the  last  days  of  the  bard  of  Othello ;  as 
Michael  Angelo  delivered  up  his  palette,  his 
chisel,  his  square,  and  his  lute,  to  death,  in 
the  same  year  when  Shakspeare,  with  the 
buskin  on  his  feet,  and  the  mask  in  his  hand, 
entered  on  life ;  as  the  dying  poet  of  Lusitania 
hailed  the  first  suns  of  the  bard  of  Albion. 
While  the  young  butcher  of  Stratford,  armed 
with  his  knife,  apostrophized  before  he  slaugh- 
tered his  victim  sheep  and  heifers,  Camoens 
made  the  tomb  of  Inez,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,echo  with  his  swan- like  melody. 

"  For  how  many  years  may  I  yet  celebrate 
ye,  oh!  nymhps  of  the  Tagus?  Fortune  draws 
me  on  to  wander  through  sorrows  and  perils ; 
sometimes  o'er  the  sea,  sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  combats,  sometimes  degraded  by  shameful 
indigence,  with  no  asylum  but  a  hospital.  It 
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sufficeth  not  that  I  was  devoted  to  so  many 
woes  ;  it  seems  that  grief  must  come  even  from 
those  I  sing.  Poets,  you  can  bestow  glory ; 
behold  its  price!  My  years  decline;  soon  will 
my  summer  and  mine  autumn  pass  away.  Mis- 
fortune leads  to  the  brink  of  dark  repose,  and 
of  eternal  sleep." 

And  must  the  greatest  geniuses,  in  all  ages, 
and  of  all  countries,  have  to  repeat  those  last 
words  of  Camoens  ? 

Milton,  aged  but  eight  years  when  Shakspeare 
died,  rose,  like  a  shade,  beside  that  great  man's 
tomb.  Milton  also  complains  of  having  fallen 
on  evil  days,  and  too  late  an  age. 

Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years  damp,  my  intended  wing 
Depress*  d. 

He  felt  this  apprehension  even  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  composing  the  ninth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  which  includes  the  seduction  of 
Eve,  with  the  most  pathetic  scenes  between  her 
and  Adam. 

These  divine  spirits,  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries of  Shakspeare,  have  in  their  natures 
something  which  partakes  of  the  beauty  of  their 
countries.  Dante  was  an  illustrious  citizen  and 
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valiant  warrior.  Tasso  would  have  been  well 
placed  in  the  brilliant  band  who  followed  Re- 
naud.  Lope  and  Calderon  bore  arms.  Ercilla 
was  at  once  the  Homer  and  the  Achilles  of  his 
day.  Cervantes  and  Camoens  showed  the  glo- 
rious scars  of  courage  and  misfortune.  The 
style  of  these  soldier- poets  has  often  the  same 
elevation  which  marked  their  careers.  To 
Shakspeare's  lot  fell  a  widely  different  one.  He 
is  impassioned  in  his  works,  but  rarely  noble; 
dignity  is  sometimes  wanting  in  his  style,  as  it 
was  in  his  life. 


VOL.    I. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

AND  what  was  that  life  ?  How  much  is  known 
of  it?  Very  little!  He  to  whom  it  belonged  con- 
cealed it,  and  cared  but  little  either  for  his  works 
or  his  days.  If  we  study  the  private  sentiments 
of  Shakspeare  in  his  pages,  the  painter  of  so 
many  dark  pictures  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
wayward  man,  referring  every  thing  to  his 
own  existence  ;  it  is  true  that  he  found  abundant 
occupation  in  so  vast  an  inward  life.  The  poet's 
father,  probably  a  Catholic,  once  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  alderman  of  Stratford,  became 
a  woolstapler  and  a  butcher.  William,  the 
eldest  of  ten  children,  worked  at  his  father's 
trade.  I  have  already  said  that  he  who  held 
the  dagger  of  Melpomene  bled  calves  before  he 
killed  tyrants,  and  addressed  pathetic  harangues 
to  the  spectators  of  the  unjust  death  dealt  to 
these  innocent  beasts.  Shakspeare,  in  his  youth, 
attacked  beneath  an  apple-tree,  which  still  re- 
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mains  celebrated,  a  party  of  tipplers  of  Bidford, 
and  pelted  them  with  ale  jugs.  At  eighteen  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  fanner,  Anne  Hathaway. 
his  elder  by  seven  years,  by  whom  he  had  a 
girl,  then  twins,  male  and  female.  This  fruit- 
ful ness  neither  steadied  nor  even  much  affected 
In  in.  He  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  forgot 
Mistress  Anne,  that  he  only  remembered  her 
in  order  to  interline  in  his  will  the  before-men- 
tioned legacy  of  "  his  second  best  bed." 

A  poaching  adventure  drove  him  from  his 
native  town.  Taken  in  the  fact,  in  the  park  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  he  appeared  before  the  of- 
fended party,  on  whom  he  revenged  himself  by 
placarding  his  door  with  a  satirical  ballad.  The 
rancour  of  Shakspeare  was  lasting:  for,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  he  drew  Justice  Shallow,  in 
the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  the  buffooneries  of  Falstaff. 
The  displeasure  of  Sir  Thomas  having  obliged 

;ikspeare  to  quit  Stratford,  he  went  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  London. 

Poverty  pursued  him  thither.  Reduced  to 
hold  gentlemen's  horses  at  the  theatre  doors,  he 
disciplined  a  troop  of  intelligent  servants,  who 
took  the  name  of  Shakspeare's  boys."  From 
the  doors  of  the  theatres,  gliding  behind  the 
scenes,  he  held  the  place  of  call-boy.  Green, 

x  2 
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his  kinsman,  an  actor  of  Black  Friars,  thrust 
him  from  the  wings  to  the  stage,  and  from 
actor  he  rose  to  author.  Criticisms  and  pam- 
phlets were  published  against  him,  to  which  he 
made  no  reply.  He  acted  the  part  of  Friar 
Lawrence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  that  of  the 
Ghost  of  Hamlet,  in  an  appalling  manner.  It  is 
known  that  he  tilted  his  wit  against  that  of  Ben 
Jonson,  at  the  Syren  Club,  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Of  the  rest  of  his  theatrical 
career  we  are  ignorant ;  it  is  only  marked  by 
the  master-pieces  which  dropped  twice  or  thrice  a 
year  from  his  genius — "  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos — " 
and  of  which  he  took  no  care.  He  did  not  even 
affix  his  name  to  these  performances,  while  he 
permitted  that  great  name  to  be  inserted  in  a 
catalogue  of  forgotten  comedians  (entre-parleurs, 
as  such  were  then  called,  persons  who  spoke 
dialogue  on  the  stage),  in  pieces  still  more  com- 
pletely forgotten.  He  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  either  to  collect  or  to  print  his  dramas. 
Posterity,  which  never  came  into  his  memory, 
exhumed  them  from  their  ancient  repositories, 
as  one  digs  up  the  remains  of  a  statue  of  Phidias, 
from  among  the  obscure  images  of  Olympian 
athletae. 

Dante  unceremoniously  classed  himself  with 
the  great  poets : 
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Vidi  quattro  grand  ombre  a  me  venire, 

Tasso  spoke  of  his  immortality  as  well  as 
others.  Shakspeare  said  nothing  of  his  person, 
his  family,  his  wife,  his  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  his  two  daughters,  his  country, 
his  works,  his  glory.  Whether  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  genius,  or  whether  he  disdained  it, 
he  appears  not  to  have  believed  that  it  would  be 
remembered.  Hamlet  says : 

"  Oh  heavens!  die  two  months  ago,  and  not 
forgotten  yet?  then  there  is  hope  a  great  man's 
memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year,  but 
by'r  Lady !  he  must  build  churches  then,  or 
else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on!" 

Shakspeare  abruptly  left  the  theatre  at  fifty, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  success  and  his  genius. 
Without  seeking  extraordinary  causes  for  this 
retreat,  it  is  probable  that  the  careless  actor 
quitted  the  stage  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  a 
small  independence.  The  world  persists  in 
judging  the  character  of  a  man  by  the  nature 
ot  'his  talents,  and  the  nature  of  his  talents  by 
the  character  of  the  man ;  but  the  man  and  his 
talents  are  sometimes  very  disproportioned  to 
each  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  homogeneous. 
Which  was  the  real  self— Shakspeare  the  tragic 
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writer,  or  Shakspeare  the  joyous  liver?  Both 
are  genuine  and  connected  by  the  mysterious 
links  of  nature.  Lord  Southampton  was  Shak- 
speare's  friend,  yet  it  is  not  evident  that  he 
did  anything  considerable  for  him.  Elizabeth 
and  James  I  patronized  the  actor,  and  appa- 
rently despised  him.  On  returning  to  his  home 
he  planted  the  first  mulberry  tree  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
He  died  at  New  Place,  his  country  house,  1616, 
April  26.  The  anniversary  of  the  same  day 
which  in  1554  had  ushered  him  into  the  world 
dawned  to  lead  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
God.  Buried  beneath  a  flat  stone  in  Stratford 
church,  a  statue  of  him  was  seated  in  a  niche 
like  that  of  a  saint,  painted  in  black  and  scarlet, 
repaired  by  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
re-daubed  with  plaster  by  Malone.  Many  years 
ago  a  crack  was  observed  in  his  tomb.  The  sur- 
veying churchwarden  discovered  neither  bones 
nor  coffin.  He  perceived  some  dust,  and  it  was 
considered  something  to  have  seen  the  dust  of 
Shakspeare.  The  poet,  in  an  epitaph,  had  for- 
bidden any  one  to  disturb  his  ashes  ;  a  friend  of 
repose  and  obscurity,  he  seemed  on  his  guard 
against  the  acclamations  and  glory  of  his  future 
fame.  Such  then  is  the  whole  life  and  death 
of  this  immortal  bard — a  house  in  a  hamlet, 
a  mulberry  tree,  a  lantern  which  the  author- 
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actor  used   in  Friar  Lawrence,    a  rude  village 
effigy,  a  half  open  tomb. 

Castrell,  a  protestant  minister,  bought  New 
Place.  The  morose  churchman,  wearied  by  the 
pilgrimages  of  this  great  man's  votaries,  cut  down 
the  mulberry  tree,  and  subsequently  razed  the 
house  to  the  ground,  selling  its  materials.  In 
1 740,  some  English  ladies  erected  a  marble  mo- 
nument to  Shakspeare  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Tims  did  they  honour  the  poet  who  so  dearly 
loved  women,  and  who  in  Cymbeline  calls  Eng- 
land "  a  swan's  nest  in  a  great  pool." 

Was  Shakspeare  lame,  like  Lord  Byron,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Prayers,  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  ?  The  libels  published  against  him  while 
living  accuse  him  not  of  a  defect  which  would 
have  been  so  apparent  on  the  stage.  The  word 
lame  is  as  applicable  to  a  hand  as  to  a  foot ;  lame 
of  one  hand.  Lame  generally  signifies  imperfect, 
defective,  and  keeps  the  same  sense  in  figurative 
language.  But,  whatever  he  might  be,  the  boy 
of  Stratford,  so  far  from  feeling  ashamed  of  his 
infirmity,  like  Childe  Harold,  fears  not  to  remind 
one  of  his  mistresses  of  it,  calling  himself 

Lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 

Shakspeare  must  have  had  many  loves,  if  we 
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were  to  reckon  one  for  each  sonnet,  in  all  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  four.  Sir  William  Davenant 
boasted  of  being  himself  a  son  of  the  handsome 
hostess  of  the  Crown,  at  Oxford,  a  friend  of 
Shakspeare's. 

The  poet  is  severe  enough  upon  himself  in  his 
little  odes,  and  speaks  disagreeable  truths  to  the 
objects  of  his  worship.  He  reproaches  himself 
with  something ;  does  he  sigh  thus  mysteriously 
over  his  morals,  or  complain  of  his  inglorious 
life  ?  It  cannot  be  unravelled.  In  his  CX  son- 
net he  says : 

My  name  received  a  brand. 

In  the  XXXVI : 

I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame 

Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name. 

Commentators  have  conjectured  that  Shak- 
speare  thus  did  homage  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
to  Lord  Southampton,  symbolically  transformed 
into  a  mistress.  Nothing  was  more  common  in 
the  fifteenth  century  than  this  mysticism  of  sen- 
timent and  this  abuse  of  allegory.  Hamlet 
speaks  of  Yorick  as  of  a  woman.  When  the 
grave- diggers  find  his  head,  he  exclaims  : 
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"  Alas  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  of  most  excellent  fancy 
. . .  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed, 
I  know  not  how  oft." 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  custom  of 
kissing  on  the  cheek  was  unknown.  Hamlet 
speaks  of  Yorick  as  Margaret  of  Scotland  did  of 
Alain  Chartier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  many  sonnets 
are  evidently  addressed  to  women  ;  plays  on 
words  spoil  these  erotic  effusions ;  but  their  har- 
mony has  won  for  the  author  the  epithet  of 
"  honey- tongued."  Ever  since  the  days  of  Ca- 
tullus, bards  have  raved  of  a  rose  which  should 
be  plucked  before  its  leaves  fell.  Shakspeare 
speaks  more  plainly,  he  bids  his  love  renew  her 
charms  in  a  fair  little  daughter,  who  shall  renew 
hers  in  another,  and  so  forth — a  sure  method 
to  make  the  rose,  though  plucked,  never-fading. 

The  creator  of  Juliet  and  Desdemona  grew  old 
without  ceasing  to  love.  Was  the  unknown 
female  to  whom  he  addressed  his  charming  verses 
proud  or  happy  in  being  the  object  of  Shak- 
speare's  sonnets.  It  may  be  doubted.  Glory 
to  an  old  man  is  like  diamonds  to  an  old  wo- 
man, they  may  array,  but  they  cannot  embel* 
lish. 
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CII. 

My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear  ; 
That  love  is  merchandised,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays, 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 

And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days. 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight, 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

LXXII1. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayest  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As,  after  sunset,  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  glowing  of  such  fire 

As  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 
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LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 

Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell. 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 

The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
Oh  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 

When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 

But  let  your  love  e'en  with  my  life  decay ; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

There  is  more  of  poetry,  imagination, 
and  melancholy,  in  these  verses  than  sensi- 
bility, passion,  and  depth.  Shakspeare  loved; 
but  he  believed  no  more  in  love  than  he  believed 
in  anything  else.  A  woman  to  him  is  a  bird,  a 
zephyr,  a  flower,  which  charms  and  passes  away. 
Owing  to  his  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  fame, 
and  to  his  profession,  which  excluded  him  from 
good  company  and  kept  him  aloof  from  those  con- 
ditions which  he  could  not  attain,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  life  as  a  fleeting  unoccupied  hour,  a 
transient  and  agreeable  leisure. 

Poets  love  liberty  and  the  muse  more  dearly 
than  their  mistresses.  The  pope  offered  to  ab- 
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solve  Petrarch  from  his  vows,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  Laura.  The  bard  replied  to  his 
holiness's  obliging  proposition,  "  I  have  still  too 
many  sonnets  to  write." 

Shakspeare,  that  great  tragic  spirit,  drew  his 
serious  ideas  from  his  scorn  of  himself  and  of 
the  human  race.  He  doubted  every  thing. 
"  Perhaps"  is  a  word  which  in  his  lines  inces- 
santly recurs.  Montaigne,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  repeated :  Peut-&re.  Que  sais-je  ? 
"  Perhaps.  What  do  I  know  ?" 


SHAKSPEARE    ONE   OF  THE   FIVE  OR  SIX  GREAT  MASTER 
SPIRITS. 

To  conclude :  Shakspeare  is  among  the  five  or 
six  writers  who  have  sufficed  for  the  wants  and 
the  food  of  the  mind.  These  parent  geniuses 
seem  to  have  born  and  suckled  all  the  others. 
Homer  fertilized  antiquity.  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Horace,  Virgil,  were 
his  sons.  Dante,  in  like  manner,  fathers  modern 
Italy,  from  Petrarch  to  Tasso.  Rabelais  created 
the  literature  of  France;  Montaigne,  Lafontaine, 
Moliere  descend  from  him.  England  owes  all  to 
Shakspeare  ;  even  to  our  own  days  he  has  lent  his 
language  to  Byron,  his  dialogue  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

People  often  deny  the  authority  of  these  su- 
preme masters  ;  they  rebel  against  them,  enu- 
merate their  defects,  accuse  them  of  tediousness, 
prolixity,  absurdity,  and  bad  taste,  even  while 
robbing  them,  and  decking  themselves  in  their 
spoils  ;  but  they  struggle  in  vain  beneath  their 
yoke.  Every  thing  is  painted  with  their  colours, 
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every  where  they  stamp  their  impress.  They 
invent  names  and  words  which  have  en- 
riched the  general  vocabulary  of  nations.  Their 
sayings,  their  phrases,  have  become  proverbs, 
their  fictitious  characters  real  persons,  who  have 
heirs  and  lineage.  They  open  horizons  whence 
rush  forth  floods  of  light ;  they  sow  ideas,  the 
germs  of  a  thousand  others  ;  they  furnish  imagi- 
nation, subject,  styles,  to  all  the  arts.  Their 
works  are  inexhaustible  mines,  or  the  very  bowels 
of  the  human  mind. 

Such  are  geniuses  of  the  first  class.  Their 
vastriess,  variety,  abundnnce,  and  originality 
cause  them  to  be  received  alone  as  laws,  exem- 
plars, moulds,  types,  of  the  various  intellects,  as 
there  are  five  or  six  races  of  men,  of  which  the 
others  are  but  shades  or  branches.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  insulting  the  irregularities  into  which 
these  powerful  beings  sometimes  fall;  let  us  not 
imitate  the  wicked  Ham,  nor  laugh  if  we  find 
one  of  them  naked  and  asleep  in  the  shade  of 
the  ark  now  landed  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
the  sole  and  solitary  navigator  of  the  deep ;  let 
us  respect  the  diluvian  navigator  who  recom- 
menced the  creation,  when  the  cataracts  of  hea- 
ven had  ceased  to  pour.  Pious  sons,  blessed  of 
our  sire,  let  us  modestly  cover  him  with  our 
mantle ! 
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Shakspeare  during  his  life  never  thought  of 
living  after  death.  What  now  to  him  is  my  song 
of  admiration  ?  In  admitting  all  suppositions, 
in  reasoning  on  the  truths  or  the  errors  with 
which  the  human  mind  is  penetrated  or  imbued, 
what  were  to  Shakspeare  a  renown  whose  echoes 
cannot  reach  him?  If  a  Christian,  amidst  eternal 
felicity,  can  he  care  for  the  nothingness  of  this 
world?  If  a  deist,  freed  from  the  clouds  of 
matter,  clouds  lost  in  the  splendour  of  God,  does 
he  bestow  one  glance  on  the  grain  of  sand  that 
he  has  left?  If  an  atheist? — he  sleeps,  without 
breathing  or  awaking,  the  sleep  called  death. 
Nothing  then  is  more  vain  than  glory  beyond 
the  tomb,  at  least  unless  it  has  kept  friendship 
alive,  unless  it  has  been  useful  to  virtue,  ser- 
viceable to  distress,  and  unless  it  be  given  us 
to  enjoy  in  heaven  the  sense  of  one  consoling 
generous,  liberating  idea,  left  by  us  upon  earth! 


PART    THE    THIRD, 


VOL      I. 


PART    THE   THIRD. 


LITERATURE    UNDER  THE    FIRST  TWO   STUARTS 
AND  DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


WHAT    i:\(,[.A\l)    <>\VES    TO  THE  STUARTS. 

WITH  the  name  of  Stuart  the  idea  of  a  long 
tragedy  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  We  ask  our- 
selves, Ought  not  Shakspeare  to  have  been 
born  in  their  era  ?  No  !  involved  in  revolu- 
tionary commotions,  he  would  not  have  found 
leisure  for  the  development  of  his  varied  genius. 
Perhaps  even,  becoming  a  political  man,  he 
would  have  produced  nothing.  Facts  would 
have  consumed  his  life. 

Great  Britain  owes  to  the  race  of  Stuart  two 
things,  inestimable  for  any  nation  : — strength 
and  liberty.  James  I  in  bringing  the  Scottish 
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crown  to  England,  united  the  people  of  the 
island  into  one  body,  and  banished  foreign  war 
from  the  soil.  The  Scotch  had  continental  allian- 
ces ;  almost  every  time  that  hostilities  broke 
out  between  France  and  England,  Scotland 
made  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
former.  If  Scotland  had  not  been  united  with 
England  in  1792,  the  latter  could  not  have  sus- 
tained the  long  war  of  the  Revolution. 

As  for  English  liberty,  the  Stuarts  established 
by  attacking  it — Charles  I.  paid  for  it  with  his 
head,  and  James  II.  with  his  race. 


JAMES  1.  BASILIKON  DORON. 

PERSONS,  during  the  epoch  in  which  they  live 
take  notice  of  mediocrity,  because  mediocrity  is 
peevish,  intriguing,  envious,  and  because  com- 
mon things    and    common  men,   make  up  the 
generality  of  the  world  :  but  when  the  past  is 
the  question,  nothing  obliges  us  to  resuscitate 
the  vulgar   herd,  who,  undeceived   as  to  their 
own  merits,  by  the  sincerity  of  Death,  would 
be  astounded  at  revival,  and  incapable  of  stand- 
ing upright.     Some  portraits  remain  on  the  old 
canvas  of  Time  when  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
effaced ;  it   is  with   such    alone   that  we   need 
occupy   ourselves  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  name  se- 
condary individuals,   pausing  only  at  the  great 
figures  which,  at  long  intervals,  succeed  great 
figures.     Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  mark, 
as  we   pass,    the  revolutions   that   have   taken 
place  in  the  nature  or  the  form  of  the  human 
mind.     I  say  essential,  to  speak  like  the  learned 
and  people  of  consequence  ;  for,  beyond  religion 
and  its  virtues,  which  alone  can  bestow  freedom, 
is  there  anything  essential  in  this  world  ' 
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The  first  of  the  four  Stuarts  who  ascended  the 
English  throne,  has  left  works  more  esteemed 
than  his  memory.  I  will  name  them  :  one  ought 
to  mention  such  kings  as  could  write  on  "The 
Apocalypse,"  "The  True  Law  of  Free  Monar- 
chies," and  the  royal  gift  "  Basilikon  Doron." 
If  James  I.  had  not  taken  such  pains  to  establish 
divine  right,  and  acquired  the  title  of  '*  His 
Sacred  Majesty,"  there  would  perhaps  have  been 
no  occasion  to  pass  off  his  unfortunate  son  for 
the  author  of  "  Eikon  Basilike."  At  any  rate, 
the  royal  gift,  "  Basilikon  Doron,"  deserves  par- 
ticular attention.  It  contains  interesting  histo- 
rical matter,  and  exhibits  James  I.  in  a  new 
light. 

The  royal  gift  or  present,  is  dedicated  to 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James.  The  King,  in 
an  Epistle  to  the  young  prince,  first  says  to  this 
purpose  : 

11  I  haue  for  the  greater  ease  to  your  memorie 
and  that  ye  may  at  the  first  cast  vp  any  part 
that  ye  haue  to  do  with,  deuided  this  treatise  in 
three  parts.  The  first  teacheth  ye  your  dutie 
towards  God  as  a  Christian ;  the  next  your 
dutie  in  your  office  as  a  King  :  and  the  third  in- 
formeth  you  how  to  behaue  yourselfe  in  indiffe- 
rent things,  which  of  themselues  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  according  as  they  are 
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rightlie  or  wrong  vsed  ;  and  yet  will  seme  to 
augment  or  empaire  your  fame  &  authoritie  at 
the  hands  of  your  people." 

The  King  then  addresses  the  reader  •  — 

"  Amongst  the  rest  of  my  secret  actions  which 
haue  (vnlooked  for  of  me)  come  to  publick  know- 
ledge, it  hath  so  fared  with  ray  BeurtXtVov  fo/pov,  di- 
rected to  my  eldest  sonne ;  which  I  wrote  for  the 
exercise  of  my  own  ingene,  &  instruction  of  him, 
who  is  appointed  by  God  (I  hope)  to  sit  on  my 
throne  after  me.  For  the  purpose  &  matter  thereof 
being  only  fit  for  a  King,  as  teaching  him  his  of- 
fice ;  and  the  persons  whome-for  it  was  ordayned 
a  King's  heire,  whose  secret  counsellor  and  faith- 
i'ul  admonisherit  must  bee  ;  I  thought  it  no  waies 
convenient  nor  comelie  that  it  should  to  all  be 
proclaimed,  which  to  one  onely  appertained  (& 
specially  being  a  messenger  between  two  so 
conjunct  persons)  or  yet  that  the  moulde  where- 
upon he  should  frame  his  future  behauiour, 
wlu'ii  he  comes  both  unto  the  perfection  of  his 
yeeres  &  possession  of  his  inheritance,  should 
before  the  hand  be  made  common  to  the  people, 
the  subiects  of  his  future  happie  gouernment. 
And  therefore,  for  the  more  sacred  and  close 
keeping  of  them,  I  onely  permitted  seauen  of 
them  to  be  printed,  the  Printer  being  first  sworn 
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for  secrecie  :  and  these  seauen  I  dispersed 
amongst  some  of  my  trustiest  semants  to  be 
keeped  closelie  by  them,  least  in  case  by  the 
iniquitie  or  wearing  of  time  any  of  them  might 
haue  been  lost,  yet  some  of  them  might  haue 
remained  after  me  as  witnesses  to  my  sonne, 
both  of  the  honest  integritie  of  my  heart,  & 
of  my  fatherlie  affection  &  naturall  care  towards 
him.  But  since,  contrarie  to  my  intention  & 
expectation,  as  I  haue  alreadie  said,  this  booke 
is  now  vented  &  set  foorth  to  the  publike  view 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  subject  to  every 
mans  censure,  as  the  current  of  his  affections 
leades  him ;  I  am  now  forced,  as  well  for  re- 
sisting the  malice  of  the  children  of  enuie,  who 
like  waspes,  sucke  venome  out  of  euery  whole- 
some hearbe  ;  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  godly 
honest  sort  in  any  thing  that  they  may  mistake 
therein,  to  publish  and  spred  the  true  copies 

thereof." 

i 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  "Duties  of  a 
Christian  unto  God,"  includes  some  good  but 
common-place  notions.  One  can  hardly  find 
anything  remarkable  in  this  passage  : 

"  And  as  for  conscience,  which  I  haue  called 
the  conseruer  of  Religion,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
light  of  knowledge  that  God  hath  planted  in 
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man,  which  euer  watching  ouer  all  his  actions 
as  it  beareth  him  a  joyfull  testimonie  when  he 
does  right,  so  choppeth  it  him  with  a  feeling 
that  he  hath  done  wrong  when  euer  he  commit- 
teth  any  sinne.  And  surely,  although  this  con- 
science bee  a  great  torture  to  the  wicked,  yet  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  the  godlie  if  wee  will 
consider  it  rightly.  For  haue  we  not  a  great 
aduantage,  that  haue  within  our  selues  while 
wee  liue  heere  a  count  booke  and  inuentarie  of 
al  the  crimes  that  wee  shall  be  accused  of  either 
at  the  houre  of  our  death  or  the  great  day  of 
judgment  ....  Aboue  all  those,  my  Sonne, 
labour  to  keep  sound  this  conscience  which 
many  prattle  of,  but  ouer  few  feel :  especiallie 
be  careful!  to  keepe  it  free  from  two  diseases, 
therewith  it  vseth  to  be  infected;  to  wit  Lea- 
prosie  and  Superstition :  the  former  is  the  mo- 
ther of  Atheisme,  the  other  of  Heresies.  By  a 
leaprouse  conscience  I  meane  cauterized  con- 
science, as  Paul  calleth  it,  being  become  sense- 
lesse  of  sinne,  through  sleeping  in  a  carelesse 

securitie And  by  superstition,  I  meane, 

when  one  restraines  himselfe  to  any  other  rule 
in  the  seruice  of  God  than  is  warranted  by  the 
word,  the  onelie  true  square  of  God's  seruice. 

"  Bvt  as  ye  are  clothed  with  two  callings,  so 
must  ye  be  alike  carefull  for  the  discharge  of 
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them  both  :  that  as  yee  are  a  good  Christian,  so 
ye  may  bee  a  good  King,  discharging  your  office 
in  the  points  of  justice  &  equitie  :  which  in  two 
sundrie  waies  ye  must  doe  :  the  one  in  establish- 
ing and  executing  (which  is  the  life  of  the  law) 
good  lawes  among  your  people :  the  other  by 
your  behauiour  in  your  owne  person  &  with 
your  seruants,  to  teach  your  people  by  your 
example  :  for  people  are  naturally  inclined  to 
counterfaite  (like  Apes)  their  Princes  maners, 
according  to  the  notable  saying  of  Plato,  ex- 
pressed by  the  poet 

" Componitur  orbis 

Regis  ad  examplum,  nee  sic  inflectere  sensus 
Humanos  edicta  valent,  quam  vita  regentis." 

James  seems  to  have  been  a  family  prophet, 
while  writing  these  paragraphs  on  the  death  of 
a  good  king  and  on  that  of  a  tyrant. 

"For  the  part  of  making  &  executing  of 
lawes,  consider  first  the  true  difference  betwixt 
a  lawfull  good  King  &  an  usurping  Tyrant,  &  ye 
shall  the  more  easily  vnderstand  your  dutie  here- 
in :  for  contraria  iuxta  seposita  magis  elucescunt. 
The  one  acknowledgeth  himselfe  ordained  for 
his  people,  hauing  received  from  God  a  bur- 
then of  gouernment  whereof  he  must  bee  count- 
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able  ;  the  other  thinketh  his  people  ordained  for 
him,  a  pray  to  his  passions  and  inordinate 
appetites,  as  the  fruites  of  his  magnanimitie . .  .  . 
A  good  King  (after  a  happie  and  famous  Reigne) 
dieth  in  peace,  lamented  by  his  Subjects  and 
admired  by  his  neighbours,  and  leauing  a  reue- 
rend  renowne  behinde  him  in  earth,  obtaineth 
the  crowne  of  eternall  felicitie  in  heauen.  And 
although  some  of  them  (which  falleth  not  verie 
rarely)  may  bee  cut  off  by  the  reason  of  some 
vnnaturall  subjects,  yet  liveth  their  fame  after 
them,  &  some  notable  plague  faileth  neuer  to 
ouere-take  the  committers  in  this  life,  besides 
their  infainie  to  all  posterities  hereafter,  where 
by  the  contrarie  a  Tyrantes  miserable  &  infam- 
ous life  armeth  in  end  his  owne  subjects  to  be- 
come his  burreaux  ;  and  although  that  rebellion 
be  euer  vnlawfull  on  their  part,  yet  is  the  world 
so  wearied  of  him,  that  his  fall  is  little  meaned 
by  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  and  but  smyled  at  by 
his  neighbours.  And  besides  the  infamous  me- 
morie  he  leaueth  behinde  him  here,  and  the 
entiles  paine  hee  sustaineth  hereafter,  it  oft 
falleth  out  that  the  committers  not  onely  escape 
vnpunished,  hut  farther,  the  fact  will  remaine 
as  allowed  by  the  law  in  diuers  ages  thereafter. 
"  It  i-  eaaie  then  tor  you  (my  Sonne)  to  make 
ehoyse  of  one  of  these  two  sortes  of  rules  by 
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following  the  way  of  vertue  to  establish  your 
standing ;  yea,  in  case  ye  fell  in  the  high  way, 
yet  should  it  be  with  the  honourable  report  and 
just  regrate  of  all  honest  men." 

In  treating  of  such  crimes  as  ought  not  to  be 
pardoned,  James  says  to  his  son  and  heir  : 

"  Sen  yee  are  the  lawfull  magistrate,  suffer 
not  both  your  Princes  and  your  Parents  to  be 
dishonoured  by  any  ;  especially  sith  the  example 
also  toucheth  your  selfe,  in  leauing  thereby  to 
your  successors  the  measure  of  that  which  they 
shall  mette  out  again  to  you  in  your  like  be- 
halfe And  as  yee  are  come  of  as  honour- 
able Predecessoures  as  anie  Prince  liuing, 
represse  the  insolence  of  such  as  vnder  pretence 
to  taxe  a  vice  in  the  person,  seekes  craftilie  to 
staine  the  race,  and  to  steale  the  affection  of 
the  people  from  their  posteritie.  For  ho  we  can 
they  loue  you,  that  hated  them  whom -of  ye 
are  come  ?  Where-fore  destroy  men  innocent 
young  sucking  Wolues  and  Foxes,  but  for  the 
hatred  they  beare  to  their  race  ?  and  why  will  a 
coult  of  a  Courser  of  Naples  giue  a  greater  price 
in  a  market  than  an  Asse-colt  but  for  loue  of 
the  race  ?  It  is  therefore  a  thing  monstrous  to 
see  a  man  loue  the  childe,  &  hate  the  Parents  : 
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as,  on  the  other  parte,  the  infaming  &  making 
odious  of  the  parent  is  the  readiest  way  to  bring 
the  sonne  in  contempt.  And  for  conclusion  of 
this  point,  I  may  also  alledge  my  owne  expe- 
rience. For  besides  the  judgements  of  God, 
that  with  my  eyes  1  haue  scene  fall  upon  all 
them  that  were  chief  trai tours  to  my  parents,  I 
may  justly  affirme,  I  neuer  found  yet  a  constant 
byding  by  me  in  all  my  straits  by  any  that  were 
of  perfete  age  in  my  parentes  dayes,  but  only 
by  such  as  constantly  bode  by  them.  I  meane 
specially  by  them  that  served  the  Queene  my 
mother :  for  so  that  I  discharge  my  conscience 
to  you,  my  Sonne,  in  reuealing  to  you  the 
trueth,  I  care  not  what  any  traitour  or  treason- 
allower  thinke  of  it." 

This  energetic  address  gives  us  to  understand 
that  James  had  been  calumniated  when  it  was  pre- 
tended that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his 
mother.  The  sentiments  had  the  more  merit  as 
he  was  not  King  of  England  when  he  wrote  them. 
In  Scotland  the  enemies  of  Mary  Stuart  surround- 
ed him,  and  Elizabeth,  whose  throne  he  expected, 
still  lived. 

The  following  paragraph  gives  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  Scotland  at  that  period. 

"  Heere  nowe  speaking  of  oppressours  and  of 
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justice,  the  people  leadeth  mee  to  speake  of 
Hie-lande  and  Bordour  oppressions.  As  for  the 
Hie-lands,  I  shortly  comprehend  them  all  in  two 
sortes  of  people  :  the  one  that  dwelleth  in  our 
main  land,  that  are  barbarians  for  the  most 
parte,  and  yet  mixed  with  some  shewe  of 
ciuilitie  :  the  other  that  dwelleth  in  the  lies,  and 
are  all  vtterly  barbarous,  without  any  sort  or 
shewe  of  ciuilitie.  For  the  first  sorte,  put 
straitely  to  execution  the  lawes  made  already 
by  mee  against  the  Ouer-lords  and  the  chiefs 
of  their  Clannes,  and  it  will  be  no  difficultie  to 
danton  them.  As  for  the  other  sort,  follow 
forth  the  course  that  I  have  intended,  in  planting 
colonies  among  them  of  answerable  In-lande 
subiects,  that  within  short  time  may  reforme 
and  ciuilize  the  best  inclined  among  them  :  root- 
ing out  or  transporting  the  barbarous  and  stub- 
borne  sort,  and  planting  ciuility  in  their  rooms. 
"  But  as  for  the  Bourdours,  because  I  knowe 
if  yee  enjoye  not  this  whole  He,  according  to 
God's  right  and  youre  lineall  discent,  ye  will 
neuer  get  leaue  to  brook  this  north  and  bar- 
renest  parte  thereof,  not  your  owne  head 
whereon  the  crowne  shoulde  stande  :  I  neede 
not  in  that  case  trouble  you  with  them  :  for  then 
they  will  bee  the  middest  of  the  He,  and  so 
as  easily  ruled  as  any  part  thereof. 
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"  The  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  being 

extraordinarily  wrought  by  God and  not 

proceeding  from  the  Princes  order,  as  it  did  in 
our  neighbour  country  of  England,  as  likewise  in 
Denmarke  and  sundry  partes  of  Germanic ; 
some  fierie  spirited  men  in  the  ministerie  gotte 
such  a  guyding  of  the  people  at  that  time  of 
confusion,  as  finding  the  gust  of  government 
sweete,  they  begouth  to  fantasie  to  themselues 
a  Democraticke  forme  of  gouernment :  and  hau- 
ing,  (by  the  iniquitie  of  time)  bin  ouerweli 
baited  vpon  the  wracke,  first  of  my  Grand- 
mother, and  next  of  my  owne  Mother,  and  after 
vsurping  the  liberty  of  the  time  in  my  long 
minoritie,  settled  themselues  so  fast  vpon  that 
imagined  Democracie  as  they  fed  themselues  with 
the  hope  to  become  Tribuni  plebis" 

What  James  I.  here  says  of  the  Puritan  fac- 
tion explains  the  theory  of  divine  right  which  he 
caused  to  be  so  lamentably  upheld  in  the  sequel. 
Having  seen  nothing  but  trouble  and  desolation, 
in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  he  took  refuge  in  his  right  divine, 
not  feeling  sufficiently  secure  in  the  principle  of 
hereditary  monarchy. 

James  treats  of  the  nobility  :  he  examines  its 
qualities  and  its  defects.  The  King's  notion 
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relative  to  the  great  offices  of  state  is  very 
judicious.  With  regard  to  the  working  classes, 
James  outsteps  the  ideas  of  his  age  ;  he  wished 
to  give  and  proclaim  to  them  full  liberty 
for  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  foreign 
commerce. 

Treating  of  the  marriage  of  princes,  James  re- 
commends purity  of  life  to  his  son.  Politic 
advice  and  striking  truth  are  blended  in  these 
moral  instructions. 

"Have  yee  respect  my  sonne  to  the  three 
speciall  causes  in  youre  mariage,  which  flowe 
from  the  first  institution  thereof,  et  catera 
omnia  adjicientur  vobis.  And  therefore  I  would 
rather  have  you  to  marie  one  that  were  fully  of 
youre  owne  religion  ;  her  ranke  and  other  quali- 
ties being  agree-able  to  your  estate.  For  although 
that  to  my  great  regrate  the  number  of  any  Princes 
of  power,  profesing  our  Religion,  be  but  very 
small ;  and  therefore  this  aduice  seems  to  be 
the  more  straite  and  difficile, -yet  yee  have  deeplie 
to  weigh  and  consider  vpon  these  doubts  :  how 
yee  and  your  wife  can  be  of  one  flesh  and  keep 
vnitie  betwixt  you,  being  members  of  two  oppo- 
site churches  ;  disagreement  in  religion  bringeth 
euer  with  disagreement  in  manners ;  and  the 
dissention  betwixt  your  Preachers  and  hers  will 
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breede  and  foster  a  dissention  among  your 
subjects,  taking  tbeir  example  from  your  familie; 
besides  tbe  peril  of  the  euil  education  of  your 
children.  Neither  pride  you  that  yee  will  be 
able  to  frame  and  make  her  as  yee  please: 
that  deceaved  Solomon  the  wisest  king  that  euer 
was  :  the  grace  of  Persuerance  not  beeing  a 
flowre  that  groweth  in  our  garden." 

If  Charles  I.  had  followed  the  advice  which 
James  gave  to  Henry,  he  might  have  spared 
himself  many  misfortunes.  For  the  rest,  the 
horror  with  which  the  King  of  Scotland  speaks 
of  certain  depravities,  makes  me  believe  that 
upon  this  point  too  he  has  been  misjudged. 
One  soldier-like  word  from  our  Henri  IV,  cannot 
constitute  an  historical  authority ;  we  must  only 
take  that  word  for  a  Ventre-saint-gris.  The  yield- 
ing one's  self  to  favourites  proves  weakness, 
but  does  not  necessarily  imply  corruption  of 
heart.  When  men  give  themselves  up  to  shame- 
ful vices,  they  conceal  them  ;  but  they  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  assurance,  praise  the  opposite 
virtues.  A  veil  of  words  would  ill  conceal  a 
blushing  brow. 

The  third  part  of  Basilicon  Doron,  the  de- 
portment of  Kings  in  common  and  indifferent 
matters,  is  amusing  from  its  simplicity.  James 
VOL.  i.  z 
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instructs  his  son  to  be  attentive  to  the  graces 
and  etiquettes  of  the  table.  Henry  was  forbidden 
to  be  either  dainty  or  a  glutton ;  all  his  food  was 
to  be  prepared  "  without  composition  or  sauces, 
which  are  more  like  medicines  then  meat.  The 
eating  of  them  was  counted  amongst  the  ancient 
Romans  a  filthie  vice  of  delicacie."  Henry  was 
11  speciallie  to  beware  of  drunkennesse,  because 
it  is  one  of  those  vices  that  increaseth  with  age." 
and  expires  but  with  life. 

"  In  the  forme  of  your  meat-eating,  be 
neither  vnciuill,  like  agrosseCynicke;  nor  affec- 
tatlie  mignarde,  like  a  daintee  dame  ;  but  eat  in 
a  manlie,  round,  and  honest  fashion. . .  .Be  also 
moderate  in  your  sleepe ....  Take  no  heede  to 
anie  of  your  dreames :  for  that  errour  pro- 
ceedeth  of  ignorance  and  is  vnwoorthie  of  a 
Christian.  .  .  .Be  also  moderate  in  your  raiment; 
neither  ouer  superfluous,  like  a  deboshed  waister, 
nor  yet  ouer  base,  like  a  miserable  wretch  ;  not 
artificiallie  trimmed  and  decked  like  a  Courti- 
zane,  nor  ouersluggishly  clothed  like  a  country- 
clowne  ;  not  ouer  lightly  like  a  Candie-souldier, 
or  a  vaine  young  Courtier,  nor  yet  ouer  grauelie 
like  a  Minister. .  . .  But  speciallie  eschewe  to  be 
effeminate  in  your  cloathes.  in  perfuming, 
preening,  or  such  like:  and  f'aile  neuer  in  time 
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of  warres  to  be  gaillarcU  L  am1  brauest  both  in 
cloathes  and  countenance.  And  make  not  a 
foole  of  yourselfe  in  disguysing  or  wearing  long 
haire  or  nailes,  which  are  but  excrements  of 
nature.  " 

With  regard  to  games  and  exercises,  James 
wishes  his  son  to  choose  among  them,  but  recom- 
mends running,  leaping,  wrestling,  fencing,  daun- 
cing,  and  playingatthecaitche  or  tennise,  archery, 
paille  maille,  and  such  like  otherfaire  and  pleasant 
field  games.  And  the  honourablest  and  most  com- 
mendable games  that  yee  can  vse  are  on  horse- 
backe  ;  for  it  becometh  a  Prince  best  of  any 
man  to  be  a  faire  and  good  horseman.  Vse 
therefore  to  ride  and  danton  great  and  courageous 
horses  :  that  I  may  say  of  you  as  Philip  said  of 
1  Alexander,  his  sonne  Maice&mu  u 


James  also  sanctions  hunting,  but  with 
hounds,  which  he  thinks  the  noblest  and  most 
proper  kind  for  a  prince.  On  this  point  he 
refers  his  son  to  Xenophon  —  "  an  olde  and 
famous  writer,  who  had  no  minde  of  flattering 
you  or  me  in  this  purpose." 

"  In  your  language  be  plainc,  honest  naturall, 
,  clcane,  short,  and  sontt'r.rinus:   r»rhrw- 
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ing  both  the  extremities,  as  well  in  not  vsing 
any  rustical  corrupt  leide,  as  booke-language, 
and  Pen  and  Inkhorne  tearines :  and  least  of 
all  mignard  and  effeminate  termes ....  If  your 
engine  spurre  you  to  write  any  workes  eyther  in 
verse  or  prose,  1  cannot  but  allowe  you  to  prac- 
tise it :  but  take  no  longsome  works  in  hande, 
for  distracting  you  from  your  calling.  If  yee 
would  write  worthely,  choose  subjects  worthie 
of  you,  that  be  not  full  of  vanity  but  of  vertue  : 
eschewing  obscurity,  and  delighting  euer  to  be 
plaine  and  sensible.  And  if  yee  write  in  verse, 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  principal  part  of  a 
poem  to  rime  right  and  flowe  well  with  many 
pretty  wordes  :  but  the  chief  commendation  of  a 
poeme  is  that  when  the  verse  shall  bee  shaken 
sundry  in  prose,  it  shall  bee  found  so  ritch  in 
quicke  inuentions  and  poeticke  floures,  and  in 
faire  and  pertinent  comparisons:  as  shall  retain  the 
lustre  of  a  poeme,  although  in  prose.  And  I  would 
also  aduise  you  to  write  in  your  own  language  : 
for  there  is  nothing  left  to  bee  saide  in  Greeke 
and  Latine  already  ;  and  ynewe  of  poor  schollers 
would  match  you  in  these  languages  ;  and  be- 
sides that  it  best  becommeth  a  King  to  purifie 
and  make  famous  his  own  tongue,  wherein 
he  may  goe  before  all  his  subjectes,  as  it  setteth 
him  well  to  doe  in  all  honest  and  lawful  things.'* 
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Tliese  last  counsels  are  curious.  The  author- 
king,  who  expressed  himself  so  emphatically  in 
Parliament,  here  evinces  both  taste  and  mode- 
ration. This  work  concludes  with  a  grand 
prospect,  James  believes  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  will  form  one 
mighty  empire. 

I  have  expatiated  the  more  largely  on  the 
Royal  Gift,  because  it  is  almost  unknown  at 
the  present  day,  or  known  only  from  one  of 
those  judgments  composed  for  the  use  of  those 
who  read  nothing,  by  those  who  have  read 
nothing.  Voltaire,  who  skimmed  everything 
without  giving  himself  time  to  study,  has 
thrown  on  the  world  a  multitude  of  those  party 
opinions  which  are  adopted  by  ignorance  and 
insolence.  If  sometimes  the  author  of  the 
Essai  sur  les  Maurs  judges  aright,  it  is  by  guess. 
Thus  from  age  to  age,  evident  falsehoods  are 
believed  and  repeated  as  articles  of  faith  ;  they 
acquire  in  time  a  kind  of  truth  and  authenticity 
which  nothing  can  destroy. 

Henry,  it  is  with  pain  that  I  write  the  name  ! 
Henry,  to  whom  the  Basilicon  Doron  is  ad- 
dressed, died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  had  he 
lived,  Charles  I.  would  not  have  reigned.  The 
Revolutions  of  1649  and  of  1688  would  not 
have  taken  place ;  our  revolution  would  not 
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have  had  the  same  consequences ;  without  the 
precedent  of  Charles's  sentence,  the  idea  of  send- 
ing Louis  XVI.  to  the  block  would  not  have 
occurred  to  any  one  in  France.  The  world 
would  have  been  changed. 

These  reflections,  which  present  themselves 
on  occasion  of  every  historical  catastrophe, 
are  vain.  There  is  always  a  moment  in  the 
annals  of  nations  in  which,  if  such  or  such  a 
thing  had  not  happened,  if  such  or  such  a  man 
had  been  or  had  not  been  dead,  if  such  or  such 
a  measure  had  been  taken,  or  such  or  such  a 
fault  not  committed,  that  which  followed  could 
not  have  happened.  But  God  decrees  that 
men  should  be  born  with  dispositions  suited  to 
the  events  which  they  are  to  bring  about.  Louis 
XVI.  had  a  hundred  opportunities  of  escape ; 
he  did  not  escape,  simply  because  he  was  Louis 
XVI.  It  is  childish  then  to  lament  accidents 
which  produce  what  they  are  destined  to  pro- 
duce. At  each  step  in  life,  a  thousand  different 
distances,  a  thousand  future  chances,  are  opening 
on  us,  though  we  can  see  but  one  horizon,  and 
rush  forward  to  one  futurity. 


RALEIGH.    COWLEY. 

JAMES  I.  put  to  death  the  famous  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  whose  Universal  History  is  still  read 
for  Sir  Walter's  own  sake.  If  there  are  books 
which  keep  alive  the  names  of  the  authors,  there 
are  authors  whose  names  keep  alive  their  books. 

Cowley,  in  the  order  of  poets,  comes  imme- 
diately after  Shakspeare,  though  he  was  born 
later  than  Milton.  A  royalist  in  his  opinions, 
he  wrote  for  the  theatres,  and  composed  poems > 
satires,  and  elegies.  He  abounds  in  traits  of 
wit.  His  versification  is  said  to  want  harmony; 
his  style,  though  often  far-fetched,  is  never- 
theless more  natural,  and  more  correct  than  that 
of  his  predecessors. 

Cowley  attacks  us.  From  Surrey  to  Byron, 
there  is  scarcely  an  English  author  who  has  not 
insulted  the  name,  the  character  and  the  genius  of 
the  French.  With  admirable  impartiality  and 
self-denial,  we  submit  to  this  outrage ;  humbly 
confessing  our  inferiority,  we  celebrate,  with 
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sound  of  trumpet,  the  excellence  of  all  the 
authors  across  the  channel,  born  or  to  be  born, 
great  or  small,  male  or  female  ! 

In  his  poem  on  the  Civil  War,  Cowley  says  : 

It  was  not  so  when  Edward  proved  his  cause 
By  a  sword  stronger  than  the  Salic  laws, 

when  the  French  did  fight 

With  women's  hearts  against  the  women's  right. 

Our  King  John,  Charny,  Ribeaumont,  Beau- 
manoir,  the  thirty  Bretons,  Duguesclin,  Clisson, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  others,  had  women's 
hearts  ! 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  shed  lustre  on  Great 
Britain,  he  who  most  attracts  my  regard  is 
Lord  Falkland.  I  have  wished,  a  hundred  times 
to  have  been  this  accomplished  model  of  intelli- 
gence, generosity,  and  independence,  and  never 
to  have  appeared  on  earth  in  my  own  form  or 
by  my  own  name.  Endowed  with  a  three-fold 
genius  for  literature,  arms  and  policy  ;  constant 
to  the  muses,  even  beneath  the  tent,j  and  to 
liberty,  in  a  palace  ;  devoted  to  an  unfortunate 
monarch,  without  being  blind  to  his  faults, 
Falkland  has  left  a  memory  in  which  melan- 
choly blends  with  admiration.  The  verses  which 
Cowley  addressed  to  him,  on  his  return  from  a 
military  expedition,  are  noble  and  true.  The 
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poet    begins  by    enumerating  the  virtues    and 
talent  of  his  hero  ;  then  adds  : 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  require,  the  same 
We  lent  the  North  untouched  as  in  his  fame ; 
He  is  too  good  for  war,  and  ought  to  be 
As  far  from  danger  as  from  fear  he's  free. 

Those  men  alone 

Whose  valour  is  the  only  art  they  know, 
Were  for  sad  war  and  bloody  battles  born. 
Let  them  the  state  defend,  and  he  adorn ! 

Fruitless  wish  !  Life,  in  the  midst  of  his 
country's  woes,  became  the  lot  of  this  friend  to 
the  muses.  His  grief  betrayed  itself  in  the  care- 
lessness of  his  attire.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  battle  of  Naseby,  his  intention  of  dying  was 
guessed  by  his  change  of  habit ;  he  arrayed 
himself  as  if  for  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  asked  for 
clean  linen,  saying  with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  wish 
my  body  to  be  buried  in  soiled  garments.  I 
foresee  great  misfortunes,  but  I  shall  be  out  of 
them  before  the  day  is  over."  Placing  himself 
in  the  front  rank  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  a 
ball,  winged  by  that  liberty  which  he  adored, 
enfranchised  him  from  the  oaths  of  honour  to 
which  he  was  a  slave. 

There  remain  some  speeches  and  verses  by 
Falkland,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  I.  :  he 
aided  Clarendon  to  revise  the  Royal  Proclama- 
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tions,     and     Chillingworth  in  his    History    of 
Protestantism. 

The  Bible,  partly  translated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ,  was  re-translated  under  James  I. 
by  forty  seven  scholars.  This  last  translation  is 
a  masterpiece.  The  authors  of  that  immense 
undertaking  did  for  the  English  language  what 
Luther  did  for  the  German,  and  the  writers  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth's  time  for  French.  They 
established  the  language. 


POLITICAL  WRITINGS  UNDER  CHARLES  I.  AND 
CROMWELL. 

To  look  for  literature  in  times  of  commotion, 
is  to  ask  shelter  in  the  peaceful  valleys  which 
poets  place  on  the  sea-shore  ;  but  were  we  led 
by  some  good  Genius  to  these  retreats,  other 
spirits  would  thrust  us  into  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  and  the  waves.  Politics  ascend  the 
tripod,  transformed  into  a  Sibyl.  Pamphlets, 
libels  and  satirical  poems  abound  ;  impregnated 
with  hate,  and  written  in  the  blood  of  factions. 
The  civil  wars  of  England  gave  birth  to  deplo- 
rable productions. 

One  of  those  fanatics  whom  Butler  held  up  to 
ridicule,  exclaims,  in  "  An  alarm  to  all  Flesh," 
"  Howie,  howle,  bawl  and  roar,  ye  lustful, 
cursing,  swearing,  drunken,  lewd,  superstitious, 
devilish,  sensual,  earthly  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  earth  !  Bow,  bow,  you  most  surly  trees, 
and  lofty  oaks !  ye  tall  cedars  and  low  shrubs, 
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cry  out  aloud  !  hear,  hear,  ye  proud  waves,  and 
boisterous  seas !  also,  listen  ye  uncircumcised, 
stiff  necked,  and  mad-raging  bubbles,  who  even 
hate  to  be  reformed." 

The  poets  equalled  the  orators. 

Dear  friend,  /.  C.,  with  true  unfeigned  love 
I  thee  salute      .... 

dear  friend,  a  member  jointly  knit 
To  all  in  Christ,  in  heavenly  places  sit, 
And  there  to  friends  no  stranger  would  I  be. 

For  truly,  friend,  I  dearly  love,  and  own 

All  travelling  souls,  who  truly  sigh  and  groan 

For  the  adoption  which  sets  free  from  sin,  &c.  &c. 

Cromwell  scarcely  rose  above  this  style  of 
eloquence,  as  we  may  judge  by  his  obscure 
speeches  and  rambling  letters.  His  poetry  lay 
in  facts  and  in  his  sword.  He  was  a  poet 
while  gazing  on  Charles  I.  in  his  coffin.  His 
muse  was  the  female,  who,  by  his  own  account, 
appeared  to  him  in  his  childhood,  and  pro- 
mised him  royalty. 


THE  ABBE  DE  LAMENNAIS. 

THE  French  Revolution  has  also  produced 
writers  who  have  beheld  Liberty  in  Religion; 
but  here  our  superiority  is  manifest.  It  is  in  the 
fields  of  the  cross  that  the  Abbe*  de  Lamennais 
has  acquired  so  tender  an  interest  for  human 
nature,  for  the  poor  and  suffering  industrious 
classes  of  society;  it  was  in  wandering  with 
Christ  upon  the  highways  and  beholding  the 
little  ones  assembled  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  that  he  has  found  again  the  poetry 
of  the  Gospel.  Might  we  not  call  the  following 
picture  a  detached  parable  from  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount? 

41  It  was  a  wintry  night ;  the  wind  blew,  the 
snow  whitened  the  roofs  ; 

"  Beneath  one  of  these  roofs  in  a  small  room 
were  seated  at  work  a  woman  with  silvery  hair, 
and  a  young  girl : 

"  And  from   time  to   time,    the  old  woman 
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warmed  her  wan  hands  at  a  little  stove.  A  clay 
lamp  lighted  this  poor  abode,  and  one  of  the 
rays  thereof  died  away  on  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  hung  against  the  wall. 

11  And  the  young  maid,  raising  her  eyes, 
looked  for  a  while  in  silence  on  the  woman  with 
silvery  hair;  then  she  said;  Mother,  you  have 
not  been  always  thus  destitute. 

"  And  there  was  inexpressible  sweetness  and 
tenderness  in  her  voice. 

"  And  the  woman  with  silver  hair  replied: 
My  child,  God  is  our  master  ;  whatsoever  he 
doth  is  right. 

"  Having  said  these  words,  she  was  silent  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  continued  : 

"  When  I  lost  your  father  it  was  a  grief  which 
I  thought  without  solace  ;  true  you  were  left  to 
me,  yet  then  I  could  think  only  of  one  thing. 

11  Since  then  I  have  thought  that,  had  he  lived 
to  see  us  in  this  distress,  his  heart  would  have 
broken ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  God  has  dealt 
kindly  with  him. 

"  The  maiden  answered  no,  but  bent  her 
head,  and  a  few  tears,  which  she  strove  to  hide, 
fell  on  the  linen  she  held  in  her  hands. 

"  The  mother  added  :  God  has  been  merciful 
unto  him,  and  unto  us  also.  What  have  we 
wanted  while  others  want  all  things? 
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"It  is  true,  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to 
live  on  little,  and  that  little  earned  by  our  la- 
bour; but  doth  not  that  little  suffice?  and  were 
not  all  mankind  from  the  beginning  doomed  to 
live  by  toil? 

"  God  in  his  bounty  has  given  us  esch  dsy  our 
daily  bread ;  and  how  many  have  it  not !  He 
hath  given  us  a  shelter  ;  and  how  many  know 
not  where  to  lay  their  heads  ! 

"  My  child,  he  hath  given  me  thee  ;  of  what 
then  should  I  complain? 

"  At  these  words  the  maid's  heart  was  much 
moved;  she  threw  herself  at  the  knees  of  her 
mother,  took  her  hands,  kissed  them,  and  leant 
weeping  on  her  parent's  breast. 

"  And  the  mother,  striving  to  raise  her  voice, 
said:  My  child,  happiness  is  not  in  possessing 
but  in  hoping  and  loving  much. 

"  Our  hope  is  not  here  below  nor  our  love 
cither,  or  if  they  be  it  is  but  fora  time. 

"  Next  to  God  thou  art  all  to  me  in  this  world; 
but  this  world  vanisheth  like  a  dream,  and  that 
is  why  my  love  raiseth  itself  with  thee  unto 
another  world. 

"  While  I  carried  thee  beneath  my  heart,  I 
prayed  one  day,  with  great  fervour,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  she  appeared  to  me  in  my  sleep,  and 
methought  that,  with  a  heavenly  smile,  she  pre- 
sented me  with  a  child. 
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"  And  I  took  the  infant  she  gave  me,  and 
while  I  held  it  in  my  arms  the  Virgin  Mother 
placed  on  its  head  a  crown  of  white  roses. 

"  A  few  months  afterwards  thou  wert  born  ; 
and  that  sweet  vision  was  ever  before  mine  eyes. 

"  So  saying,  the  woman  with  silvery,  hair 
trembled  and  pressed  her  daughter  to  her  heart. 

"  A  little  while  afterwards,  a  holy  man  beheld 
two  forms  of  light  ascend  towards  heaven ;  a 
host  of  angels  accompanied  them,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  songs  of  joy." 

We  live  (as  in  the  days  of  Comwell)  in  an  age 
of  reform;  if  in  his  time,  more  morality  and  con- 
viction was  remarked  in  the  public  mind,  in  ours 
may  be  observed  more  urbanity  and  gentleness. 
Puritanical  sentiments  were  very  far  from  that 
harmony  and  that  peace,  which  the  religious 
philosophy  of  M.  Ballanche  introduces  into 
Christianity. 


KILLING  NO  MURDER      LOi'KK      1HMWKS.     P!\M 
II  \KINGTON.     HARVKY.     SIEVES.     MIRAUTU 
BENJAMIN  CONSTANT.     CARRI 

THE  most  celebrated  pamphlet  of  this  era  was 
"  Killing  no  Murder."  Its  author,  the  republican 
Colonel  Titus,  in  an  ironical  dedication,  entreated 
His  Highness,  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  die  for  the 
happiness  and  deliverance  of  the  English.  After 
this  publication  the  Protector  was  never  seen  to 
smile :  he  felt  himself  abandoned  by  the  Re- 
volutionary spirit  to  which  he  owed  his  great- 
ness. The  Revolution,  which  chose  him  as  a 
guide,  would  not  endure  him  as  a  master.  The 
mission  of  Cromwell  was  fulfilled.  His  age 
and  nation  had  no  more  need  of  him.  Time 
pauses  not  to  admire  glory,  but  makes  it  useful, 
and  passes  on. 

I  have  read  (perhaps  in  Gui  Patin)  one  cu- 
rious fact,  which  I  believe  has  not  been  previous- 
ly remarked.  The  doctor  observes  that  "  Killing 
no  Murder"  was  originally  written  in  French,  by 
a  gentleman  of  Burgundy. 

Here  we  have  Locke  as  a  poet.     He  wrote 
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very  bad  verses  in  honour  of  Cromwell.     Waller 
had  composed  some  very  good  ones. 

The  crouching  flattery  which  survives  the 
object  of  its  adulation  is  but  the  excuse  of  an 
infirm  conscience,  exalting  a  master  who  is  no 
more,  to  justify  past  admiration  and  servility. 
Cromwell  betrayed  that  Liberty  from  which  he 
sprang.  If  Success  is  to  be  regarded  as  Innocence, 
if,  misleading  even  posterity,  Success  should 
become  the  accomplice  of  whomsoever  has 
triumphed,  where  would  be  right  and  justice? 
where  would  sacrifices  find  their  reward  ?  Good 
and  evil  being  but  relative,  all  morality  would 
be  effaced  from  all  human  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  would  defend  sacred 
independence  and  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  if  courage,  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
and  malice  of  the  Present,  were  again  exposed 
to  the  slanders  and  the  baseness  of  the  Future  ? 
Misfortune,  bereft  of  voice,  would  lose  even  the 
organ  of  complaint,  and  those  two  great  advo- 
cates of  the  oppressed,  Probity  and  Genius. 

Hobbes,  a  royalist,  in  his  hatred  of  popular 
opinions,  ran  into  an  opposite  extreme;  he  traced 
all  things  to  force  and  necessity,  reducing  justice 
to  one  of  the  functions  of  power  and  not  repre- 
senting it  as  resulting  from  a  moral  sense.  He  did 
not  perceive  that  democracy  had  as  great  a 
right  as  unity  to  set  out  from  that  same  princi- 
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pie.  Society  which  naturally  tended  towards 
the  popular  establishment  did  not  retrograde 
with  the  system  of  Hobbes,  notwithstanding  the 
excesses  of  the  English  Revolution  ;  it  was  only 
checked  in  its  progress  by  Louis  XIV,  who  bar- 
red its  way  by  his  glory.  Hobbes  inculcated 
scepticism,  as  did  our  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  with  an  imperious  tone  of  dog- 
matical haughtiness.  He  wished  to  be  thought 
a  firm  believer  in  unbelief,  and  preached  doubt 
like  an  Inquisitor.  His  style  is  energetic,  and 
his  Thucydides  has  been  too  much  decried. 
This  strong  mind,  (esprit  fort)  this  free-thinker, 
was  the  weakest  of  men  ;  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  tomb.  Nature  supported  him  to 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  delivered  him  faint- 
ing into  the  arms  of  death,  as  a  swooning  con- 
vict is  carried  to  the  fatal  block. 

Sir  John  Den  ham  is  still  slightly  remembered 
for  his  descriptive  poem  of  "  Cooper's  Hill." 
He  was  a  royalist,  and  the  agent  in  London  of 
the  correspondence  between  Charles  the  First 
and  his  Queen.  Cowley  held  the  same  office  in 
Paris  :  thus  did  the  Muses  render  service  to 
conjugal  tenderness  and  misfortune. 

Harington's  "  Oceana"  is  a  repetition  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  Where  is  a  perfect 
government  to  be  found  ?  In  Utopia — no  where — 
as  the  name  implies. 
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Harvey  described  his  great  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  No  physician  in 
Europe,  having  attained  the  age  of  forty,  would 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  Harvey  ;  he  himself  lost 
his  practice  in  London,  because  he  had  dis- 
covered an  important  truth.  Harvey  was  en- 
couraged by  Charles  the  First  and  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Servetus,  burnt  in  effigy  by  the 
catholics  and  in  person  by  Calvin,  had  pointed 
out  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
This  age  treated  a  man  of  genius  as  a  vulgar 
heretic,  whom  another  heretic  conducted  to  the 
stake. 

For  the  rest,  as  to  the  purely  political  English 
pamphlets,  even  when  not  infected  by  the 
theological  jargon  of  the  time,  (which  was  a 
rare  case)  they  remain  at  an,  immense  distance 
behind  our  modern  investigations.  If  we  except 
Milton,  no  writer  during  the  Revolution  of  1649 
can  approach  Sieyes,  Mirabeau,  Benjamin 
Constant,  still  less  Carrel.  This  last,  close,  firm, 
able  and  logical  writer,  has  in  his  manner  some- 
thing of  the  positive  eloquence  of  facts  ;  his 
deep  and  grave  style  may  be  compared  with 
history  recorded  by  monuments. 

END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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OF 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

MILTON. 

HIS    BIRTH.       COLLEGE. 

AudvE  a  multitude  of  prose  writers  and  poets 
during  the  stormy  times  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Protector,  towers  the  majestic  form  of  Milton. 
Where  are  the  contemporaries  of  that  genius,  the 
Cowleys,  the  Wallers,  the  Denhams,  the  Suc-k- 
lings,  the  Marvels,  the  Crashaws,  the  Lovelaces, 
the  Davenants,  the  Withers,  the  Habingtoris,  the 
Herberts,  the  Carews,  the  Stanleys  ?  What  French 
reader  ever  heard  of  any  of  these  names,  excepting 
two  or  three !  The  "  Spirit  of  Christianity"  has 
done  justice  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  I  had  to 
retract  some  of  my  opinions  respecting  Shakspeare 
and  Dante ;  but  I  have  no  reparation  to  make  to 
him  whose  poem  was  the  occasion  of  this  work  on 
Knglish  literature :  I  have  therefore  merely  to 
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explain  the  motives  of  an  admiration,  which  a 
closer  examination  of  his  master-piece  served  only 
to  heighten.  Being  obliged  to  pause  at  beauties 
which  I  was  striving  to  transfuse  into  our  lan- 
guage, I  learned  to  appreciate  them  better,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  despaired  of  rendering  them  with 
all  the  force  with  which  I  felt  them. 

Milton  was  no  more  ;  he  was  unknown ;  his 
genius,  rising  like  a  spirit  from  the  tomb,  came  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  this  ignorance.  People 
gazed  upon  it  in  astonishment ;  they  asked  if  the 
author  of  twelve  thousand  forgotten  verses  was 
really  immortal.  The  majestic  and  dazzling  vision 
first  made  them  cast  down  their  eyes  ;  presently, 
they  fell  prostrate  and  adored  it.  They  then  set 
about  inquiring  who  this  secretary  of  Cromwell's, 
this  pamphleteer  champion  of  regicide,  detested 
by  some,  despised  by  others,  really  was.  Bayle 
commenced  by  searching  after  facts  touching  the 
person  and  look  of  Milton ;  that  look  was  bold^ 
and  not  inferior  in  majesty  to  the  look  of  a  king. 

A  malediction  rested  on  the  respectable  family 
of  Milton,  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  property 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses. 
Milton's  father  was  a  Protestant,  his  grand- 
father a  Catholic  :  the  latter  disinherited  his  son. 
The  curse  of  the  grandfather,  overleaping  one 
generation,  alighted  on  the  head  of  the  grandson. 

Milton's    father   settled    in    London,  where  he 
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became  a  scrivener  or  attorney,  and  married  Sarali 
Caston,  whose  family  was  related  to  the  Bradshaws 
and  the  Haughtons.  By  her  he  had  a  daughter, 
Anne,  and  two  sons,  John  and  Christopher. 
Christopher,  the  younger,  was  a  royalist ;  became 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  under  James  II.  ;  and  died 
in  obscurity,  having  been  dismissed  from  his  office 
shortly  after  or  before  the  revolution  of  1688. 
John,  the  elder,  was  a  republican,  and  died  unno- 
ticed, like  his  brother;  but  a  very  different  cause 
removed  him  from  the  public  gaze.  To  him  may 
be  applied  what  he  says  of  the  holy  hill  in  heaven, 
that  it  was  not  seen  because  it  was  obscured  by 
excess  of  light. 

Milton's  father  was  fond  of  the  arts.  He  coin- 
posed  an  ///  nomine  for  forty  parts,  and  some  old 
airs  by  him  are  preserved  in  Wilby's  collection. 
Apollo,  dividing  his  gifts,  between  the  father  and 
the  son,  had  bestowed  music  on  the  one  and  poesy 
on  the  other. 

Dividuumque  deum  genitorquc  puerque  tenemus. 

Mil  to  ad  Pat  rent, 

Between  us  we  receive, 

Father  :uid  son,  the  whole  inspiring  god*. 

*  Thi>  ami  the  following  poetical  quotations  from  Milton's 
L:itiu  and  Italian  poems,  are  borrowed  from  the  version  of 
1  '/>slator. 
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The  father  was  probably  born  in  France.  His 
immortal  son  came  into  the  world  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1608,  in  Bread-street,  in  the  city  of 
London,  at  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle,  an  omen 
and  an  emblem.  Shakspeare  was  still  living. 
Milton  received  his  first  instruction  at  home,  in 
the  shade  of  the  tomb  of  that  great  uncultivated 
genius.  His  domestic  tutor  was  Thomas  Young, 
who  was  compelled  to  quit  his  country  on  account 
of  religious  opinions ;  when  his  pupil  was  placed 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  Alexander 
Gill.  His  intense  application  to  study  brought  on 
him,  at  an  early  age,  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
and  great  weakness  of  sight — constitutional  ail- 
ments, the  germ  of  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother.  At  seventeen  he  was  removed  to 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  learned  William  Chapel,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  in  Ireland.  His  hand- 
some person  gained  him  the  appellation  of  "  the 
Lady  of  Christ's  College  " — an  appellation  which 
he  complacently  calls  to  mind  in  one  of  his 
addresses  to  the  University.  He  furnished  evi- 
dence of  his  poetic  talents  in  several  Latin  com- 
positions and  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  in 
English.  The  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  in  parti- 
cular, is  admirable  for  its  rhythm  and  its  unex- 
pected effect. 
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"  It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heav'n-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies  ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  dofft  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  show  ; 
And,  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw. 


No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood, 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng, 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov'reign  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  begun  : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whisp'ring  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  rtxed  in  stedfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 
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And  will  not  take  their  flight, 

For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  warn'd  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake  and  bid  them  go." 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1628,  and  Master  in  1632,  Milton  left  Cambridge, 
and  refused,  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  to 
enter  into  the  church,  as  he  went  to  the  University 
with  the  intention  of  doing.  "  Whoso  taketh 
orders,"  said  he,  "must  subscribe  slave,  and  take 
an  oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  take  with  a 
conscience  that  can  retch,  he  must  straight 
perjure  himself." 

Some  passages  in  his  first  Latin  elegy,  in  which 
he  appears  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  London  to 
the  discomforts  of  Cambridge,  furnished  occasion 
for  calumnies  which  were  afterwards  circulated 
concerning  him ;  he  was  charged  with  having  been 
vomited  forth  by  the  University  after  an  inordi- 
nate and  riotous  youth :  and  it  is  asserted  in 
pamphlets  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  and 
hide  himself  in  Italy.  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that 
Milton  was  "  the  last  student  in  either  University 
that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
punishment."  In  all  this  there  is  no  truth  what- 
ever ;  nay,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  dates  of  a  life 
not  less  correct  than  religious. 


MILTON  AT  HOME.— WORKS  OF  HIS  YOUTH. 


MILTON'S  father,  having  amassed  a  small  fortune, 
1 1 ad  retired  into  the  country,  to  Horton,  near 
Colebrooke,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Milton  returned 
to  him  there,  and  spent  five  years  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  From 
time  to  time  he  made  excursions  to  London,  to 
purchase  books,  and  to  take  lessons  in  mathematics, 
ffiiring,  and  music. 

To  a  friend  who  reproached  him  for  secluding 
himself  from  the  world,  he  thus  wrote : — 

"  Yet  if  you  thinke  that  too  much  love  of 
learning  is  in  fault,  and  that  I  have  given  myselfe 
to  dreame  away  my  years  in  the  arms  of  a  studious 
retirement,  like  Endymion  with  the  moon  on 
Latmus  hill;  yet,  consider  that,  if  it  were  no 
more  but  this  to  overcome  this,  there  is  oil  the 
other  side  both  ill  more  bewitchful  to  entice  away, 
and  natural  years  more  swaying,  and  good  more 
available  to  withdraw  to  that  you  wish  me:  as 
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first,  all  the  fond  hopes  which  forward  youth  and 
vanitie  are  fledge  with  ;  none  of  which  can  sort 
with  this  Pluto's  helmet,  as  Homer  calls  it,  of 
obscurity,  and  would  soon  cause  me  to  throw  it  off, 
if  there  were  nothing  else  in't  but  an  affected  and 
fruitlesse  curiosity  of  knowing.  The  love  of  learn- 
ing, as  it  is  the  pursuit  of  something  good,  it 
would  sooner  follow  the  more  excellent  and  supream 
good  known  and  presented,  and  soe  be  quickly 
diverted  from  the  emptie  and  fantastic  chase  of 
shadows  and  notions  to  the  solid  good,  flowing 
from  due  and  tymely  obedience  to  that  command  in 
the  gospell,setoutby  the  terrible seasing of  him  that 
hid  the  talent.  . . .  Yet,  that  you  may  see  that  I  am 
something  suspicious  of  myselfe,and  doe  take  notice 
of  a  certain  belatednesse  in  me,  I  am  the  bolder  to 
send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts,  some 
while  since,  because  they  come  in  not  altogether 
unfitly,  made  up  in  a  Petrarchian  stanza,  which  I 
told  you  of: — 

"  How  soon  hath  time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year  ! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  ray  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th." 

Between  1624  and  1638,  he  produced  the 
"  Arcades ;"  "Comus,  or  the  Masque;"  "  Lycidas," 
n  which  he  seems  to  prophesy  the  tragic  end  of 
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Archbishop  Laud;  "  L'Allegro;"  and  "  II  Peiiso- 
roso,"  Latin  "  Elegies,"  and  "Sylvae." 

Of  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso,"  Jolinson 
gives  this  lively  analysis  : — 

"  The  cheerful  n\m\  hears  the  lark  in  the  mom- 
ing;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the  glory 
of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing  milk- 
maid, and  view  the  labours  of  the  ploughman  and 
the  mower ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about  him,  over 
scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  dis- 
tant tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair  inhabitant : 
thus  he  pursues  rural  gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour 
or  of  play,  and  delights  himself  at  night  with  the 
fanciful  narratives  of  superstitious  ignorance. 

"  The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star,  to 
discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and  varies 
the  shades  of  meditation  by  contemplating  the 
magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  and  epic 
poetry.  When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning 
gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  walks  into  the  dark 
trackless  woods,  falls  asleep  by  some  murmuring 
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\\ater,  and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm  experts 
some  dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  music 
played  hy  aerial  performers. 

"  Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  communication  ;  no  mention  is  therefore 
made  of  a  philosophical  friend  or  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. Seriousness  does  not  arise  from  any 
participation  of  calamity,  nor  gaiety  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

"The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  country,  tries  what  towered  cities  will  afford, 
and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  assem- 
blies, and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles  a 
mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of 
Jonson  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare  are  ex- 
hibited, he  attends  the  theatre. 

"  The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the 
cathedral. 

"  For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness,  Milton  makes 
no  provision ;  but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with 
great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life. 

"  Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are  pro- 
perly selected  and  nicely  distinguished,  but  the 
colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently  discrimi- 
nated. His  Cheerfulness  is  without  levity,  and  his 
Pensiveness  without  asperity.  I  know  not  whether 
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llu-  characters  air  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No 
mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found  in  his  melancholy ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  meet  with  some 
melancholy  in  his  mirth.  They  are  two  noble 
efforts  of  imagination." 

Milton  borrowed  several  images  in  his 'beautiful 
poems  from  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
printed  in  1624. 
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MILTON  IN  ITALY. 


IN  1638  Milton  obtained  permission  from  his 
father  to  travel.  Viscount  Scudamore,  ambassador 
of  Charles  I.,  received  at  Paris  the  future  apologist 
of  the  murder  of  that  King,  and  introduced  him 
to  Grotius.  At  Florence,  Milton  visited  Galileo, 
then  nearly  blind,  and  half  a  prisoner  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  he  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  celestial  messenger,  nuncius 
sidereuS)  thus  rendering  to  him  the  hospitality  of 
great  men.  At  Rome,  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Holstein,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  At  Car- 
dinal Barberini's  he  was  struck  by  the  singing  of 
Leonora  Baroni,  and  addressed  to  her  a  poem, 
inspired  by  the  spot  where  the  voice  of  Horace  had 
of  old  been  heard. 

Altera  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  poetam, 

Cujus  ab  insano  cessit  amore  furens. 
Ah  !  miser  ille  tuo  quauto  felicius  tevo 

Perditus,  et  proptcr  te,  Leonora,  foret ! 
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Another  Leonora  oiuvjinspircd 

Tasso  with  fatal  love  to  frenzy  fired  ; 

But  how  much  happier,  lived  he  now,  were  he 

Pierced  with  whatever  pangs  for  love  of  thee  ! 

Milton^condescended  to  curb  his  genius  in  some 
Italian  sonnets.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  mag- 
nificent bard  of  Satan  disporting  among  the  sweet 
numbers  of  Petrarch. 

Canto,  dul|inio  buon  jx>pol  non  inteso ; 
E'l  bel  Tamigi  cangio  con  bel  Arno. 

Amor  lo  volse 

Seppi  ch'  amor  cosa  mai  volsc  indarno. 

While  thus          ...          I  essay 
Thy  praise  in  verse  to  British  ears  unknown, 
And  Thames  exchange  for  Arno's  fair  domain  ; 

So  Love  has  will'd 

And  what  he  wills,  he  never  wills  in  vain. 

Milton  became  acquainted  at  Naples  with 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa*  a  veteran  who  enjoyed 
the  double  honour  of  being  the  friend  of  Tasso  and 
the  host  of  Milton,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  parody 
on  Pope  Gregory's  distich  : 

Ut  metis,  forma,  decor,  facies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus,  verum  Iiercl6,  angelus  ipse  fores. 

"  If  thy  piety  were  equal  to  thy  understanding, 
figure,  eloquence,  beauty,  and  manners — verily 
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thou   wouldst   riot   be   an    Englishman,    but    an 
angel ! " 

Milton  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude  in  a  Latin 
poem  full  of  energy  and  tenderness. 

Well  may  we  think,  O  dear  to  all  above, 
Thy  birth  distinguish'd  by  the  smile  of  Jove, 
And  that  Apollo  shed  his  kindliest  pow'r, 
And  Maia's  son,  in  that  propitious  hour ; 
Since  only  minds  so  born  can  comprehend 
A  poet's  worth,  and  yield  that  worth  a  friend. 

O  might  so  true  a  friend  to  me  belong, 
So  skill'd  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song, 
Should  I  recall  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime, 
Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares 
In  subterraneous  being  future  wars, 
With  all  his  martial  knights  to  be  restored 
Each  to  his  seat  around  the  fed'ral  board ; 
And  Q  !  if  spirit  fail  me  not,  disperse 
Our  Saxon  plunderers  in  triumphant  verse. 

The  future  bard  of  the  innocent  joys  of  Eden 
did  not  obtain  the  favour  which  he  here  implored. 
He  had  no  friend,  no  defender  of  his  fame,  but 
posterity.  The  poet  entreats  Manso  not  to  dis- 
dain an  hyperborean  Muse,  gracefully  adding, 

Nos  etiam  nostro  modulantes  flumine  cycnos 
Credimus  obscuras  noctis  sensisse  umbras. 

We  too,  where  Thames,  with  its  unsullied  waves, 
The  tresses  of  the  blue-haired  ocean  laves, 
Hear  oft  by  night,  or  slumbering  seem  to  hear, 
O'er  his  wide  stream  the  swan's  voice  warbling  clear. 
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Milton  had  formed  the  design  of  visiting  Sicily 
and  (T recce.  What  a  precursor  of  Byron  !  The 
troubles  in  his  native  country  recalled  him  ;  but 
he  did  not  return  to  England  till  he  had  teen 
Venice,  that  beauty  of  Italy,  who  still  retains  so 
many  charms,  though  expiring  on  the  margin  of 
the  waves. 
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MILTON'S  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. 

HIS  OCCUPATIONS  AND  HIS   FIRST    CONTROVERSIAL  WOKKS 


THE  traveller,  having  returned  to  London,  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  first  movements  of 
the  revolution.  On  this  subject  Johnson  says, 
"  Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
promises  arid  small  performances,  on  the  man  who 
hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are  con- 
tending for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the 
scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism  in  a 
private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his 
life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined 
to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that  Milton 
should  be  degraded  to  a  schoolmaster  ;  but,  since 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds 
out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and  another,  that 
his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
learning  and  virtue :  and  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
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know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no 
wise  mail  will  consider  as  in  itself  disgraceful." 

The  satirical  and  prejudiced  spirit  of  Johnson 
displays  itself  in  this  passage.  The  Doctor,  who 
had  never  seen  a  revolution,  was  ignorant  that  in 
these  great  convulsions  there  are  fields  of  battle 
everywhere,  and  that  each  man  chooses  that  to 
which  he  is  called  by  his  inclination  or  his  genius  : 
Milton's  sword  would  not  have  done  for  liberty 
what  he  effected  with  his  pen.  The  Doctor,  a 
stanch  royalist,  forgets  also  that  all  the  royalists 
did  not  take  up  arms  or  ascend  the  scaffold  like 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord 
Capel ;  that  Lord  Arundel,  for  example,  a  friend 
of  the  muses,  like  Milton,  and  to  whom  science  is 
indebted  for  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford, 
left  London  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  though  at  the  time  earl-marshal  of  England, 
and  died  peaceably  at  Padua.  It  is  true,  that  his 
unfortunate  nephew,  William  Howard,  Lord  Straf- 
ford,  paid  a  tribute  for  him  to  misfortune,  and  it 
is  but  too  well  known  by  whom  his  blood  was 
spilled. 

For  three  years  Milton  attended  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sister's  two  sons  and  some  other  boys 
of  their  age.  He  lived  at  first  in  St.  Bride's 
churchyard,  Fleet-street,  and  afterwards  in  a  large 
',  witli  a  u-ank'ii,  in  A Idersgate- street.  While 
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teaching  the  ancient  languages,  he  improved  him- 
self in  them  ;  and  he  learned  Hebrew,  Chaldaean, 
and  Syriac.  In  1640,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  made  his  debut  as  a  polemical 
writer,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
against  the  Established  Church.  His  work,  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend,  was  divided  into  two  books, 
and  entitled,  "  Of  Reformation  touching  Church 
Discipline,  and  the  Causes  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  it."  He  afterwards  published  three 
treatises,  "Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  "The  Reason 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy," 
and  "  Apology  for  Smectymnuus."  This  name  is 
composed  of  the  initials  of  the  five  ministers  who 
adopted  it  in  their  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  "  Hum- 
ble Remonstrance,"  in  defence  of  episcopacy.  For 
readers  of  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  of 
interest  in  these  works,  unless  it  be  what  Milton 
says  in  the  "  Reason  of  Church  Government," 
concerning  his  intention  of  writing  a  poem  in 
English. 

"  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those 
intentions  which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since 
I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my 
country,  I  return  to  crave  excuse  that  urgent 
reason  hath  pluckt  from  me  by  an  abortive  and 
fore-dated  discovery ;  and  the  accomplishment  of 
them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  man's  to  pro- 
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mise.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader  that  for  some  few  years 
yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work 
not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the 
vapours  of  wine  ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invo- 
cations of  Dame  Memory  and  her  seven  daughters ; 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
send  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  lie 
pleases."  In  another  place,  speaking  of  his  travels 
in  Italy,  and  the  encomiums  with  which  his  writings 
were  received  there,  he  says,  "  I  began  to  assent 
both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at 
home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which 
now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that,  by  labour  and  intent 
study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life), 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I 
might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after- 
times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die. 
These  thoughts  at  once  possessed  me,  and  these 

other to  fix    all  the  industry   and  art    I 

could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ; 

that,  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits 

of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those 
Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my 
proportion,  with  this  over  and  above  of  being  a 

c  2 
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Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be 
once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain 
to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as 
my  world." 

Milton  did  not  make  so  good  a  market  of  his 
renown  as  Shakspeare.  The  latter  delights  us  by 
the  carelessness  of  his  life  :  on  the  other  hand,  we 
love  to  see  a  genius  yet  unknown,  foretelling  his 
own  fame,  when  after-times,  confirming  the  pre- 
diction, reply, — "No!  we  have  not  let  die  that 
something  which  thou  hast  written/' 

Unfortunately,  Milton,  carried  away  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper  in  this  religious  dispute, 
treats  with  disdain  the  learned  and  venerable 
Archbishop  Usher,  to  whom  science  is  indebted 
for  an  admirable  work  on  the  History  of  Chro- 
nology. 
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MILTON'S  MARRIAGE. 


AT    the    age   of  nineteen,    Milton   wrote   his 
seventh  Latin  elegy,  in  which  he  says  : — 

It  waa  the  spring,  and  newly  risen  day 
IVep'd  o'er  the  hamlets  on  the  first  of  May  ; 
I  «  struy'd, 

Careless,  in  city  and  suburban  shade  ; 
And  passing  and  re-passing,  nymphs,  that  moved 
With  grace  divine,  beheld  where'er  I  roved. 
»  *  *  * 

But  one  I  mark'd, — then  peace  forsook  my  breast — 

One — O  how  far  superior  to  the  rest ! 

*  *  *  * 

A  fever  me  of  fierce  desire 

Now  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire . 
Hut  she,  the  while,  whom  only  I  adore, 
Was  gone  and  vanished  to  appear  no  more. 

In  silent  .sadness  I  pursue  my  way; 

*  *  *  * 

Till  Learning  taught  me  in  his  shady  bower 

To  quit  Love's  servile  yoke  and  spurn  his  power. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  the  fierce  flame  suppn 
A  frost  continual  settled  on  my  l>i 
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This  frost,  however,  was  not  continual,  or  we 
should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  he  loved  none 
of  his  three  wives ;  for  he  was  thrice  married. 
But  who  was  the  maiden  who  had  so  suddenly 
vanished  ?  Perhaps  that  celestial  companion,  who 
visited  the  British  Homer  at  night,  and  dic- 
tated his  tenderest  verses.  In  an  excellent 
portraiture  of  Milton,  M.  Pichot  relates  that  this 
mysterious  sylph  was  Leonora,  the  Italian.  The 
author  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  to  Cambridge "  has 
founded  a  pathetic  historical  tale  on  this  idea. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles  and  Bulwer  have  worked 
up  the  same  fiction. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  having  taken  Reading  in 
1643,  Milton's  father  and  mother,  who  had  retired 
to  that  town,  returned  to  London  and  took  up 
their  residence  with  the  poet.  Milton  was  then 
thirty-five  years  old.  One  day,  he  stole  away  from 
home  wholly  unattended.  His  absence  lasted  a 
month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  a 
married  man  to  that  abode  which  he  quitted  a 
bachelor.  He  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Richard  Powell,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  Forest 
Hill,  near  Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire.  Powell  had 
borrowed  of  Milton's  father  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  never  repaid ;  but  he  considered  that  he 
should  settle  the  account  by  giving  his  daughter  to 
the  son  of  his  creditor.  This  match,  contracted 
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as  clandestinely  as  an  illicit  amour,  was  not  less 
inconstant.  Milton  did  not  forsake  his  wife,  like 
Shakspeare;  it  was  his  wife  who  forsook  him. 
The  family  of  Mary  Powell  were  royalists ;  whe- 
ther it  was  because  Mary  would  not  live  with  a 
republican,  or  for  some  other  reason,  she  returned 
to  her  parents.  She  promised  to  come  back  at 
Michaelmas,  but  she  did  not  keep  her  word.  Mil- 
ton wrote  letter  after  letter,  but  received  no  reply ; 
at  length  he  despatched  a  messenger,  who  threw 
away  his  eloquence  and  his  time.  The  deserted 
husband  then  resolved  to  repudiate  his  runaway 
spouse.  In  order  to  extend  to  other  husbands 
that  independence  which  he  asserted  for  himself, 
his  genius  suggested  to  him  to  convert  a  question 
of  personal  susceptibility  into  a  question  of  liberty, 
and  he  published  his  treatise  on  "  The  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce." 


MILTON'S  TREATISE  ON  DIVORCE. 


THIS  treatise,  "  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce  restored,  to  the  good  of  both  sexes,"  is 
divided  into  two  books.  It  opens  with  an  address 
to  the  Long  Parliament. 

"  If  it  were  seriously  asked,  (and  it  would  be  no 
untimely  question),  renowned  parliament,  select 
assembly,  who,  of  all  teachers  arid  masters  that 
have  ever  taught,  hath  drawn  the  most  disciples 
after  him  both  in  religion  and  in  manners  ?  it 
might  be  not  untruly  answered,  Custom.  Though 
virtue  be  commended  for  the  most  perswasive  in 
her  theory,  and  conscience,  in  the  plain  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit,  finds  most  evincing ;  yet, 
whether  it  be  the  secret  of  divine  will,  or  the 
original  blindness  we  are  born  in,  so  it  happens 
for  the  most  part,  that  custom  still  is  silently 
received  for  the  best  instructor." 

The  writer  then  lays  down  several  principles, 
which  he  does  not  prove  as  completely. 
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"  Man  is  the  occasion  of  his  own  miseries  in 
most  of  those  evils  which  he  imputes  to  God's 
inflicting.  It  is  not  God  who  forbade  divorce, 
but  the  priest.  The  canon  law  is  ignorant  and 
unjust  in  providing  for  the  right  of  the  body  in 
marriage,  but  nothing  for  the  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances of  the  mind.  Marriage  is  not  a  remedy  of 
lust,  but  the  fulfilling  of  conjugal  love  and 
helpfulness.  God  regards  love  and  peace  in  the 
family,  more  than  a  compulsive  performance  of 
marriage,  which  is  more  broke  by  a  grievous  con- 
tinence than  by  a  needful  divorce.  Nothing  more 
hinders  and  disturbs  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian, 
than  a  matrimony  found  to  be  incurably  unfit. 
Adultery  is  not  the  greatest  breach  of  matrimony; 
there  may  be  other  violations  as  great.  To  pro- 
hibit divorce  sought  for  natural  causes  is  against 
nature.  Of  marriage  God  is  the  author  and  the 
\\itness;  yet  hence  will  not  follow  any  divine 
astriction,  more  than  what  is  subordinate  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either  party ; 
for  as  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  esteemed 
fit  i less  one  for  the  other,  was  the  motive  which  led 
them  both  at  first  to  think  without  other  revela- 
tion that  God  had  joined  them  together  ;  so,  when 
it  shall  be  found  by  their  apparent  unfitness,  that 
their  continuing  to  be  man  and  wife  is  against  the 
glory  of  (iod  and  their  mutual  happiness,  it  may 
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assure  them  that  God  never  joined  them,  who 
hath  revealed  his  gracious  will  not  to  set  the  ordi- 
nance above  the  man  for  whom  it  was  ordained  ; 
not  to  canonize  marriage  either  as  a  tyranness  or 
a  goddess  over  the  enfranchised  life  and  soul  of 
man.  For  wherein  can  God  delight,  wherein  be 
worshipped,  wherein  be  glorified,  by  the  forcible 
continuing  of  an  improper  and  ill-yoking  couple  ? 

Where  can  be  the  peace  and  love  which 

must  invite  God  to  such  a  house  ?  May  it  not  be 
feared  that  the  not  divorcing  of  such  a  helpless 
disagreement  will  be  the  divorcing  of  God  finally 

from  such  a  place  ?     Who  shall  answer 

for  the  perishing  of  all  those  souls,  perishing  by 
stubborn  expositions  of  particular  and  inferior 
precepts  against  the  general  and  supreme  rule  of 
charity  ? 

"  Moses  permitted  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart. 
Christ  neither  did  or  could  abrogate  the  law  of 
divorce,  but  only  reprieve  the  abuse  thereof.  St. 
Paul  has  commented  on  the  words  of  Christ. — 
Christ  gives  no  full  comments  or  continued  dis- 
courses, but  speaks  often  monosyllables,  like  a 
master  scattering  the  heavenly  grain  of  his  doc- 
trine like  pearls  here  and  there,  which  requires  a 
skilful  and  laborious  gatherer.  God  the  Son 
hath  put  all  things  under  his  own  feet,  but  his 
commandments  he  hath  left  all  under  the  feet  of 
Charity." 
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Milton  does  not  here  resolve  any  particular  ques- 
tion. He  enters  not  into  the  difficulties  touching 
children  and  the  division  of  property.  His  en- 
larged mind  was  adverse  to  the  English  spirit, 
which  confines  itself  to  the  circle  of  practical 
society.  Milton  generalises  ideas,  applies  them  to 
society  in  its  totality,  to  entire  human  nature :  he 
preaches  up  the  independence  of  the  man  under 
every  circumstance  whatever.  And  yet  this  zealous 
champion  of  divorce  has  divinely  sung  the  sacred- 
ness  and  the  delights  of  conjugal  love  : — 

Hail  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring ! 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV. 

In  accordance  with  his  principles  respecting 
divorce,  Milton  solicited  the  hand  of  the  young 
,;nd  accomplished  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Davies,  but 
she  felt  no  partiality  for  tbe  great  genius  who  paid 
his  addresses  to  her.  The  poet's  wife  now  be- 
thought herself  of  him  :  the  Powell  family,  whose 
loyalty  had  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  royal  cause 
became  less  prosperous,  wished  for  an  accommo- 
dation. Milton  having  called  upon  a  relative 
named  Blackborough,  the  door  of  the  room  sud- 
denly lle\v  open  ;  Mary  threw  herself  in  tears  at 
the  feet  of  her  husband,  and  confessed  her  fault. 
Milton  pardoned  the  ollender.  Posterity  has  pro- 
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fited  by  a  connubial  quarrel,  for  to  this  adventure 
we  are  indebted  for  that  admirable  scene  between 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  10th  book  of  Paradise 
Lost : — 

Soon  his  heart  relented 
Tow'rd  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress ! 

The  issue  of  a  romantic  marriage,  begun  in  mys- 
tery, renewed  in  tears,  was  three  daughters,  and 
two  of  these  Antigones  re-opened  the  pages  of 
antiquity  to  their  blind  father. 

After  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament,  Milton 
offered  an  asylum  to  his  wife's  family.  Todd  has 
discovered  among  the  public  records,  papers  which 
shew  that  Milton  took  possession  of  the  remnant 
of  his  father-in-law's  property  at  his  death  — pro- 
perty which  became  his  by  mortgage  for  money 
lent  by  the  poet's  father.  Powell's  widow  might 
have  claimed  her  dowry,  but  she  durst  not ;  "  for," 
said  she,  "  Mr.  Milton  is  a  harsh  and  choleric 
man,  and  my  daughter,  whom  he  has  married, 
would  be  undone  if  I  were  to  prosecute  my  claim ." 

The  Presbyterians  having  attacked  the  work  on 
Divorce,  the  irascible  author  separated  himself  from 
their  sect  and  became  their  enemy. 


SPEECH  ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


MILTON  soon  produced  his  "  Areopagitica,"  the 
best  English  prose-work  that  he  ever  wrote.  This 
term  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  not  being  generally 
understood,  he  entitled  his  work  "  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing,"  addressed  to 
the  Parliament  of  England. 

After  remarking  that  a  censorship  is  useless 
against  bad  books,  since  it  does  not  prevent  their 
circulation,  the  author  proceeds  :— 

"  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book. 
Who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's 
image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  rea- 
son itself A  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life Revo- 
lutions of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a 
rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations 
fare  the  worse. 

"  Lords  and  Commons  of  England !    consider 
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what  nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  yc 

are  the  governors Methinks  I  see  in  my 

mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks  :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle 
mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  un- 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole 
noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those 
also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means. 

"  What  should  ye  do  then  ?  should  ye  suppress 
all  this  flowery  crop  of  knowledge  and  new  light 
sprung  up,  and  yet  springing  daily  in  this  city? 
should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers 
over  it  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our  minds  again, 
when  we  shall  know  nothing  but  what  is  measured 

to  us  by  their  bushel  ? I  could  recount 

what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  other  countries, 
where  this  kind  of  inquisition  tyrannizes :  where  I 
have  sat  among  their  learned  men  (for  that  honour 
I  had)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such 
a  place  of  philosophic  freedom  as  they  supposed 
England  was ;  while  themselves  did  nothing  but 
bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought.  There  it  was  that  I 
found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old, 
a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in 
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astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Do- 
minican inquisitors  thought Liberty  is 

the  nurse  of  all  great  \vits  ;  this  is  that  which  hath 
rarefied  and  enlightened  our  spirits  like  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven." 

In  this  energetic  language  we  recognise  the 
author  of  "Paradise  Lost."  Milton  is  as  great  a 
writer  in  prose  as  in  verse:  revolutions  have 
approximated  him  to  us ;  his  political  ideas  make 
him  a  man  of  our  own  epoch.  He  complains  in 
his  verses  that  he  came  a  century  too  late ;  he 
might  have  complained  in  his  prose  that  he  had 
come  a  century  too  early.  The  hour  of  his  resur- 
rection is  now  arrived.  I  shall  be  proud  to  have 
lent  a  hand  to  draw  Milton  from  his  grave  as  a 
prose-writer ;  Glory  long  since  said  to  him  as  a 
poet,  "Rise!"  and  he  did  arise,  and  never  will 
he  lie  down  again. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  ought  to  deem  it  a  high 
honour  to  have  for  its  patron  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost :"  he  was  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
fairly  and  formally  claimed.  With  what  pathetic 
art  the  poet  calls  to  mind  that  he  had  beheld 
Galileo,  bent  with  age  and  infirmities,  ready  to 
expire  in  the  fetters  of  the  censorship,  for  having 
dared  to  assert  the  motion  of  the  earth  !  This 
was  an  example  congenial  with  the  greatness  of 
Milton.  What  would  become  of  us  now-a-days,  if 
we  were  to  hold  such  language ! 


DEATH  OF  MILTON'S  FATHER. 

HISTORICAL    EVENTS — TREATISE   ON    THE    TENURE    OF 
KINGS    AND    MAGISTRATES. 


IN  1645  Milton  published  a  collection  of  the 
English  and  Latin  poems  of  his  youth.  The  songs 
were  set  to  music  by  Henry  Laws,  who  belonged 
to  the  chapel  of  Charles  I. :  the  voice  of  the 
apologist  was  soon  to  penetrate  to  the  coffin  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  chapel  of  Windsor. 

Milton's  father  died ;  the  parents  of  the  poet's 
wife  returned  to  their  own  home,  and  his  house, 
says  Philips,  once  more  became  the  temple  of  the 
muses.  At  this  time  Milton  was  on  the  point  of 
being  employed  as  adjutant-general  of  the  troops 
under  Sir  William  Waller,  a  general  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  who  has  left  us  his  memoirs. 

When,  in  the  month  of  April,  1647,  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
London,  Milton,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies 
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more  (jiiietly,  gave  up  his  large  establishment  in 
Barbican,  and  retired  to  a  small  house  in  High 
Hnlhorn,  near  which  t  long  resided.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  repeat  an  observation  which  I  made 
at  the  beginning  of  this  work  : — "  A  view  of  lite- 
rature/' I  said, "  apart  from  the  history  of  nations, 
would  produce  a  prodigious  fallacy :  to  hear  the 
successive  poets  calmly  singing  their  loves  and 
their  sheep,  you  would  figure  to  yourself  the 
uninterrupted  existence  of  the  golden  age  on  the 

earth In  every  nation,  even  at  the  moment 

of  the  direst  catastrophes  and  of  the  greatest  events, 
there  will  ahvays  be  a  priest  who  prays,  a  poet  who 
sings,"  &c. 

We  see  Milton  marry,  engage  in  the  study  of 
languages,  instruct  boys,  publish  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse,  as  if  England  were  enjoying  the 
most  profound  peace  ;  and  yet  civil  war  was  kin- 
dled, a  thousand  parties  were  tearing  one  another 
in  pieces,  and  people  walked  amidst  blood  and 
ruins. 

In  1644  the  battles  of  Marstonmoor  and  New- 
bury  were  fought;  and  the  head  of  the  aged 
Archbishop  Laud  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  The  years  1645  and  1616  beheld 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  taking  of  Bristol,  the 
defeat  of  Moutrose,  and  the  retreat  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  Scotch  army,  who  delivered  up  their  sove- 
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reign  to  the  English  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

The  years  1647, 1648,  and  1649,  were  still  more 
tragic.  They  comprise  within  their  fatal  period 
the  rising  of  the  army,  the  seizure  of  the  King 
by  Joyce,  the  oppression  of  the  Parliament  by  the 
soldiery,  the  second  civil  war,  the  escape  of  the 
King,  his  second  apprehension,  the  violent  sifting 
of  the  Parliament,  the  trial  and  death  of  Charles  I. 

Let  the  reader  refer  to  these  dates,  and  place 
under  them  successively  the  works  of  Milton 
which  I  am  about  to  treat  of.  Milton  was  pro- 
bably present  as  a  spectator  at  the  decapitation  of 
his  sovereign ;  he  returned  home  perhaps  to  write 
some  verses,  or  to  arrange  for  boys  a  paragraph  of 
his  Latin  grammar :  "  Genders  are  three ;  mas- 
culine, feminine,  and  neuter."  The  fate  of  em- 
pires and  of  men  is  of  no  more  account  than  this 
in  the  movement  by  which  societies  are  carried 
along. 

In  France,  too,  there  were,  in  1793,  poets  who 
sang  of  Thyrsis,  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
Masque,  and  who  were  no  Miltons ;  people  went 
to  plays,  the  dramatis  personae  of  which  were 
honest  country  folk  ;  shepherds  trod  the  stage, 
while  tragedy  ran  about  the  streets.  We  know 
that  the  Terrorists  were  remarkably  mild  in  their 
manners  :  these  gentle  swains  were  particularly 
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fond  of  little  children.  Fouquier  Tinville  and  his 
man  Sampson,  who  smelt  of  blood,  amused  them- 
selves at  night  in  the  theatre,  and  wept  at  the 
delineation  of  innocent  country  life. 

No  sooner  was  Charles  I.  executed,  than  the 
Preshyterians  raised  the  outcry  of  murder,  and  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person  ;  though  these 
Girondins  of  England  had  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  catastrophe,  they  did  not  at  least  vote,  like 
the  French  Girondins,  for  the  death  of  the  prince 
whose  fate  they  deplored.  To  answer  their  cla- 
mour, Milton  wrote  his  "  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates."  He  had  no  difficulty  to  demonstrate 
that  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  lamentations 
for  the  fate  of  Charles  were  the  very  people  who 
had  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  the  case 
in  all  revolutions,  that  the  different  parties  try  to 
top  at  certain  limits  at  which  they  have  fixed  rig/if 
and  justice;  but  those  who  follow  push  them 
down  and  pass  those  marks,  as,  in  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  the  last  squadron  tramples  down  the  first, 
if  it  happens  to  stop. 

Milton  strives  to  prove  that,  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  forms  of  government,  it  was  legal  to  try 
a  bad  king,  and  to  depose  him  or  sentence  him  to 
death.  "  What  can  be  more  just  and  legal,  if  a 
subject,  for  certain  crimes,  be  to  forfeit  by  law 
from  himself  and  posterity  all  his  inheritance  to 
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the  king,  than  that  a  king,  for  crimes  proportional 
should  forfeit  all  his  title  and  inheritance  to  the 
people?  unless  the  people  must  be  thought 
created  all  for  him,  he  not  for  them,  and  they 
all  in  one  body  inferior  to  him  single ;  which  were 
a  kind  of  treason  against  the  dignity  of  mankind 
to  affirm. 

"  To  say  that  kings  are  accountable  to  none  but 
God  is  the  overturning  of  all  law  and  government. 
For,  if  they  may  refuse  to  give  account,  then  all 
covenants  made  with  them  at  coronation,  all  oaths 
are  in  vain  and  mere  mockeries ;  all  laws  which 
they  swear  to  keep  made  to  no  purpose." 

In  these  doctrines  Milton  went  no  further  than 
Mariana,  and  he  supported  them  by  texts  of 
Scripture  :  the  English  revolution,  in  this  point 
the  very  reverse  of  ours,  was  essentially  religious. 
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THE   political    writings   of  Milton  at   length 
recommended  him   to  the  notice  of  the  heads  of 
the  government;  he  was  called  to  office,  and   ap- 
pointed  Latin  secretary  to  the  council  of  state  of 
the  Commonwealth  :  when  the  latter  was   trans- 
formed   into    a     Protectorate,     Milton    naturally 
became  secretary  for  the  same  language  to  the 
Protector.     No  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his 
new  functions,  than  he  was  ordered  to  answer  the 
"Eikon   Basilike,"   published    in    London    after 
Charles's  death,  as  the  will  of  Louis  XVI.  wa^ 
circulated  in  Paris  after  the  death  of  the  martyr 
king.       A    French    translation    of  the    "  Eikon" 
appeared  with  this  title:    Pnurtnrict  dc  AY/  tiacrte 
Mtijt'xtf  durant  .SY/  Solitude  et  S68  *So////>Y/;/rr.v. 

Milton  wittily  fiititled  his  ansuer  to  tliN  Vonr- 
trdH't.  u  KiconoclasU's."  the  Jiiia-r-bicaker.    \\  hilst 
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sacrificing  the  monarch  afresh,  he  declared  that  he 
"  did  not  insult  over  fallen  majesty,"  but  the 
fact  was  that  circumstances  forced  him  to  speak 
out,  and  he  "preferred  Queen  Truth  to  King 
Charles." 

The  work  is  written  with  method  and  perspi- 
cuity ;  and  the  author  seems  not  to  have  given 
the  rein  so  freely  to  his  imagination  as  in  his 
other  political  treatises. 

"To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person 
fallen  from  so  high  a  dignity,  who  hath  also 
paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults, 
is  neither  of  itself  a  thing  commendable,  nor  the 
intention  of  this  discourse.  Neither  was  it  fond 
ambition,  nor  the  vanity  to  get  a  name,  present 

or  with  posterity,  by  writing  against  a  king 

Kings,  most  commonly,  though  strong  in  legions, 
are  but  weak  at  arguments ;  as  they  who  ever 
have  accustomed  from  their  cradle  to  use  their 
will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reason  always 

as  their  left Nevertheless,  for  their  sakes 

who,  through  custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better 
teaching,  have  not  more  seriously  considered 
kings  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of  majesty,  and 
admire  them  and  their  doings  as  if  they  breathed 
not  the  same  breath  with  other  mortal  men,  I 
shall  make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to 
be  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to 
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take  up  this  gauntlet,  though   the  king's,  in  the 
behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Commonweath." 

Milton,  the  more  cruel  to  Charles  I.  in  the 
"  Eiconoclastes  "  for  being  the  more  cool,  opposes 
to  the  "  Eikon"  this  argument  on  the  subject  of 
Stratford's  death. 

The  King,  he  says,  "  repents  here  of  giving 
his  consent,  though  most  unwillingly,  to  the  most 
seasonable  and  solemn  piece  of  justice  that  had 
been  done  of  many  years  in  the  land ;  but  his 

sole    conscience   thought    the  contrary 

The  King  was  not  satisfied  in  conscience  to  con- 
demn him  (Strafford)  of  high  treason,  and  declared 
to  both  houses,  *  that  no  fears  or  respects  whatso- 
ever should  make  him  alter  that  resolution  founded 
upon  his  conscience.'  Either  then  his  resolution 
was  indeed  not  founded  upon  his  conscience,  or 
his  conscience  received  better  information,  or  else 
both  his  conscience  and  this  his  strong  resolution 
struck  sail,  notwithstanding  these  glorious  words, 
to  his  stronger  fear ;  for,  within  a  few  days  after, 
when  the  judges  at  a  privy  council,  and  four  of  his 
elected  bishops,  had  picked  the  thorn  out  of  his 
conscience,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  sign  the 
bill  for  Strafford's  execution." 

Milton  calls  the  "  Eikon"  a  "penitential  book.' 
"The  simile,"  he  says,  "\vhere\\ith  lie  lupins, 
[the  chapter  upon  his  Retirement  from 
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ster,]  I'was  about  to  have  found  fault  with,  as  in 
a  garb  somewhat  more  poetical  than  for  a  statist ; 
but  meeting  with  many  strains  of  like  dress  in 
other  of  his  essays,  and  hearing  him  reported  a 
more  diligent  reader  of  poets  than  of  politicians,  I 
began  to  think  that  the  whole  book  might  perhaps 
be  intended  a  piece  of  poetry.  The  words  are 
good  ;  the  fiction  smooth  and  cleanly  ;  there  wanted 

only  rhyme He  ascribes 'rudeness arid 

barbarity,  worse  than  the  Indian,'  to  the  English 
parliament ;  and  *  all  virtue'  to  his  wife  in  strains 
that  come  almost  to  soimetting." 

Milton  is  satirical  upon  the  reflections  of  the 
King  at  Holm  by,  and  his  testamentary  letter  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  this  subject  he  refers 
to  the  condemnation  of  several  crowned  heads,  and 
pitilessly  comes  down  to  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Charles's  grandmother — a  sneer  without 
courage,  for  Charles  slept  at  Windsor,  and  heard 
not  what  his  enemy  said  to  him. 

**  '  He  had  rather  wear  a  crown  of  thorns  with 
our  Saviour.'  They  who  govern  ill  ....  thorns 
they  may  find  enow  of  their  own  gathering  and 
their  own  twisting  ....  but  to  wear  them  as 
our  Saviour  wore  them  is  not  given  to  them  thai 
suffer  by  their  own  demerits." 

In  spite  of  his  republican  intrepidity,  the  Image- 
breaker  appears  embarrassed  when  lie  arrives  at 
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tin-  last  chapter  of  the  *.  Eikon."  This  last  chap- 
ter is  entitled  "Meditations  on  Death."  What 
doex  Milton  ?  He  runs  away  from  these  medita- 
tions. "All  other  human  tilings,"  says  he,  "are 
disputed,  and  will  be  variously  thought  of  to  the 
world's  end  ;  but  this  business  of  death  is  a  plain 
and  admits  no  controversy ;  in  that  centre 
all  opinions  meet." 

Thus  it  is  that  Milton  takes  part  in  the  glory 
of  the  regicide  ;  the  executioner  made  the  blood  of 
Charles  1.  spirt  over  him,  as  the  officiating  priest 
in  the  ancient  sacrifices  sprinkled  the  spectators 
with  the  blood  of  the  ^ictim. 

Milton  suspected  that  the  "  Eikon"  was  not 
by  the  Kinir,  and  this  conjecture  was  afterwards 
verified  ;  the  work  is  Dr.  Guuden's.  The  "  Eikon" 
contains  a  prayer  copied  rcrlmthn  from  that  of 
Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Arcadia."  It 
was  a  line-  Mibject  of  mockery  for  the  republicans, 
and  of  confusion  for  the  royalists,  who  had  bi'lieu-d 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  portraiture  of  their 
mn*ter.  Subsequently,  Henry  Hills,  Cromwell's 
printer,  alleged  that  Milton  and  Hradshaw  had 
died  upon  Dugar.  editor  of  the  "Eikon" 
to  iuseit  Pamela'*  prayer,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  book.  There  is  nothing  in  Mil- 
ton's character  to  aulhori>c  the  belief  that  he 
would  lend  himself  to  such  baseness.  Mo\\  should 
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he  have  known  that  the  royal  portrait  was  in  the 
press?  Why  was  it  not  stopped  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, who  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
manuscript?  Acts  of  arbitrary  violence  were 
common  enough  among  those  free  men,  not 
knaveries  :  in  the  secret  correspondence  between 
the  king  and  queen,  which  they  intercepted  and 
printed,  they  made  no  alteration.  Interpolations, 
falsifications,  suppressions,  are  base  means,  which 
the  English  revolution  left  for  our's. 

At  any  rate,  Johnson  believed  that  the  text  of 
the  "  Eikon  Basilike"  had  been  interpolated.  "  As 
faction,"  he  says,  "  seldom  leaves  a  man  honest, 
however  it  might  find  him,  Milton  is  suspected 
of  having  interpolated  the  book  called  '  Eikon 
Basilike/  which  the  council  of  state  employed 
him  to  censure  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  imputing  it  to  the  King.  . .  . 
The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on 
the  scaffold  the  regicides  took  away,  so  that  they 
were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this  prayer ;  and 
Dr.  Birch,  who  examined  the  question  with  great 
care,  was  inclined  to  think  them  the  forgers." 

For  my  part,  after  a  close  examination  of  the 
"Eikon  Basilike,"  I  have  conceived  a  different 
kind  of  doubt  respecting  that  work.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Gauden.  That  divine  probably  worked 
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up  notes  left  by  Charles  J.  The  inmost  feelings 
of  the  soul  do  not  deceive  :  you  cannot  put  your- 
self so  completely  in  the  place  of  a  man  as  to  re- 
produce the  movements  of  the  mind  of  that  man 
in  such  or  such  a  circumstance  of  his  life.  It 
seems  to  me,  for  example,  that  Charles  I.  alone 
could  have  written  this  series  of  thoughts  : — 

"  I  see  it  a  bad  exchange  to  wound  a  man's  own 
conscience,  thereby  to  salve  state  sores ;  to  calm 
the  storms  of  popular  discontents  by  stirring  up  a 
tempest  in  a  man's  own  bosom.  [Charles  here 
reproaches  himself  with  Stafford's  death.] 

"  Blesse  me  still  with  reason  as  a  man,  with  reli- 
gion as  a  Christian,  and  with  constancy  in  justice 
a>  a  king. 

"  Thou  needest  no  help,  nor  shall  I,  if  I  may 
have  these;  if  not  to  conquer,  at  least  to  suffer. 

"  The  events  of  all  wars  by  the  sword  being  very 
dubious,  and  of  a  civil  war  uncomfortable ;  the  end 
hardly  recompensing,  and  late  repairing,  the  mis- 
chief of  the  means, — since,  therefore,  both  in  con- 
quering, and  being  conquered,  I  am  still  a  sufferer, 
I  In  seech  thee  to  give  me  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit. 

"  Indeed  they  have  left  me  but  little  of  life,  and 
only  the  husk  and  shell  as  it  were. 

"  If  you  never  see  my  face    again    [this   was 
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addressed  to  his  son  Charles],  and  God  will  have 
me  buried  in  such  a  barbarous  imprisonment  and 
obscurity  ;  farewell. 

"  A  principal  point  of  your  honour  will  consist 
in  your  deferring  all  respect,  love,  and  protection 
to  your  mother,  my  wife ;  who  hath  many  ways 
deserved  well  of  me,  and  chiefly  in  this,  that,  having 
been  a  means  to  blesse  me  with  so  many  hopefull 
children,  (all  which,  with  their  mother,  I  recom- 
mend to  your  love  and  care),  she  hath  been  con- 
tent, with  incomparable  magnanimity  and  patience, 
to  suffer  both  for  arid  with  me  and  you. 

"  When  they  have  destroyed  me,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  my  blood  will  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  to 
Heaven,  so  I  beseech  God  not  to  poure  out  his 
wrath  upon  the  generality  of  the  people. 

"  I  had  rather  you  should  be  Charles  le  Bon, 
then  le  Grand,  good  then  great ;  I  hope  God  hath 
designed  you  to  be  both. 

"  Your  prerogative  is  best  shewed  in  remitting 
rather  than  exacting  the  rigour  of  the  laws;  there 
being  nothing  worse  than  legall  tyrannic. 

"  Let  my  memory  ever  with  my  name  live  in 
you. 

"  Farewell  till  we  meet,  if  not  on  earth,  yet  in 
heaven. 

"  Happy  times  I  hope  attend  you." 
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DEFENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  AGAINST 
SALMASIUS. 


SOON  afterwards  appeared  that  work  of  .Mil- 
ton's which  gained  him  most  renown  in  his  life- time 
— his  Defence  of  the  English  People  against  a 
tract  by  Salmasius  in  favour  of  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  "  Those  attacks  upon  a  king  who  is  no 
more,"  justly  and  eloquently  observes  M.  Villemain, 
"those  insults  beyond  the  scaffold,  had  something 
abject  and  ferocious,  which  the  enthusiastic  mind 
of  Milton  was  so  dazzled,  by  false  zeal  as  not  to 
perceive." 

"  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano"  is  written  in 
elegant  and  classic  Latin  prose;  but  Milton  ap- 
pears here  merely  as  a  translator  of  his  own 
thoughts  conceived  in  English,  and  he  thus  loses 
his  national  originality.  All  these  m:ister-pieces 
of  modern  Latinity  would  excite  a  smile  in  the 
scholars  of  Home,  if  they  were  to  rise  from  their 
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Milton  first  tells  Salmasius,  that  he  Salmasius, 
knows  nothing  of  Latin  :  he  asks  how  he  could 
write  persona  regia  ?  Milton  affected  to  carry 
back  in  pure  Latin  the  term  persona  to  the  classic 
signification,  a  mask,  though  Salmasius  had  in  his 
favour  the  authority  of  Varro  and  Juvenal ;  hut, 
suddenly  rising,  he  adds  : — "  Thy  expression,  Sal- 
masius, is  more  just  then  thou  imaginist ;  a  tyrant 
is  in  reality  the  mask  of  a  king." 

This  quarrel  about  Latin  is  a  common  quarrel 
among  scholars;  every  proficient  in  Greek  and 
Latin  asserts  that  his  neighbour  knows  not  a  word 
of  those  languages. 

"  Thou  beginnest  thy  work,  Salmasius,  with 
these  words : — Horrid  news  has  lately  struck  our 
ear !  a  parricide  has  been  consummated  in  Eng- 
land !  But  the  horrid  news  must  have  a  sword 
much  longer  than  St.  Peter's,  and  thy  ears  must  be 
of  astonishing  length,  for  this  news  cannot  strike 
any  but  those  of  an  ass O  mercenary  ad- 
vocate !  could st  thou  not  address  the  defence  of 
Charles  the  father,  according  to  thee  the  best  of 
defunct  kings,  to  Charles  the  son,  the  most  needy 
of  all  living  kings,  without  charging  thy  work  to 
this  scurvy  king  ?  Though  thou  art  a  scoundrel 
thou  wouldst  not  make  thyself  ridiculous,  and  call 
thy  work  Defence  of  the  King;  for  having  .w/d 
thy  work,  it  is  no  longer  thine :  it  belongs  to  thy 
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king,  who  lias  paid  too  dearly  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  jacobuses,  a  large  sum  for  that  pauper 
monarch  !" 

Did  not  Milton  receive  from  his  masters  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  his  answer  toSalma- 
sius? — that  is  more  than  one  hundred  jacobuses. 
I  lappily  the  whole  of  the  defence  is  not  in  this  tone. 

"  I  am  about  to  treat  of  important  and  not  com- 
mon matters :  I  shall  tell  how  a  very  potent  king, 
after  trampling  on  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and 
giving  a  shock  to  religion,  ruled  according  to  his 
will  and  pleasure,  and  was  at  length  vanquished  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  his  subjects,  who  had  under- 
gone a  long  servitude  under  this  king.  I  shall  tell 
how  be  was  put  in  prison ;  bow,  as  be  could  not 
give  in  his  words  or  actions  any  hope  of  obtaining 
from  him  a  better  line  of  conduct,  he  was  finally 
condemned  to  death  by  the  supreme  council  of  the 
kingdom,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gate  of  his 
palace.  I  shall  tell  by  virtue  of  what  right,  and  by 
what  laws  peculiar  to  this  eountry,  this  sentence 
was  pronounced  ;  and  I  shall  easily  defend  my 
worthy  and  valiant  countrymen  against  domestic 

and  foreign  calumnies 

"Nature'  and  the  laws  would  be  in  danger,  if 
slavery  spoke  and  liberty  were  mute;  if  tyrants 
could  find  men  ready  to  plead  their  cause,  \\hile 
those  who  had  conquered  could  not  meet  with  an 
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advocate.  A  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if  reason, 
the  gift  of  God,  with  which  man  is  endowed,  did 
not  furnish  more  arguments  for  the  conservation 
and  deliverance  of  men,  than  for  their  oppression 
and  ruin  !" 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  direct  answers. 
Salmasius  asserts  that  there  had  been  kings, 
tyrants,  assassinated  in  their  palaces,  or  slain  in 
popular  commotions;  but  that  there  was  no 
instance  of  one  having  been  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Milton  asks  whether  it  is  better  to  put  a 
prince  to  death  by  violence  and  without  trial,  than 
to  carry  him  before  a  tribunal,  where  he  is  not  con- 
demned until,  like  any  other  citizen,  he  has  been 
heard  in  his  defence. 

Salmasius  contends  that  the  law  of  nature  is 
imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  men :  Milton  replies 
that  the  right  of  succession  is  not  a  right  of  nature, 
that  no  man  is  king  by  the  law  of  nature.  He 
mentions  on  this  occasion  all  the  kings  that  have 
been  tried,  and  especially  in  England.  "In  an 
ancient  manuscript,"  says  he,  "  called  Modus 
tenendi  parlamenta,  we  read  : — '  If  the  king  dis- 
solves the  parliament  before  the  business  for  which 
the  council  has  been  summoned  is  dispatched,  he 
renders  himself  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  held 
to  have  violated  his  coronation  oath '  .  .  .  .  Whose 
fault  was  it  if  Charles  was  condemned  ?  Did  he 
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not  take  up  anus  against  his  subjects  ''.  Did  he 
not  caii>c-  OIK-  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
Protestants  in  the  single  province  of  Ulster,  iu 
Ireland,  to  he  slaughtered  y  " 

Hobbes  asserts  that  in  the  "  Defence  of  the 
English  People"  the  style  is  as  excellent  as  the 
arguments  are  wretched.  Voltaire  observed  that 
Salmasius  attacks  like  a  pedant,  and  that  Milton 
replies  like  a  wild  beast.  "No  man,"  says  John- 
son, " forgets  his  original  trade;  the  rights  of 
nations  and  of  kings  sink  into  questions  of  gram- 
mar, if  grammarians  discuss  them." 

The  "  Defence  "  uns  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe  :  the  name  of  the 
Knglish  translator  is  Washington. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers  in  Lon- 
don were  lavish  in  their  compliments  to  Milton 
on  his  udniirtili/i'  work, — so  delighted  are  kings 
with  king-killing!  Philaras,  a  native  of  Athens, 
and  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the 
king  of  France,  wrote  commendations  without  end 
to  the  apologist  of  the  condemnation  of  Charles  I. 
We  have  seen  ambassadors  crawling  in  Paris 
at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte's  secretaries.  To  say 
nothing  of  individuals,  diplomatic  Ixxiies,  which 
are  no  longer  congenial  with  the  system  of  new 
society,  frequently  serve  only  to  annoy  the  cabinets 
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to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  to  feed  their  em- 
ployers with  illusions. 

Milton  shook  with  a  mighty  hand  all  the  ideas 
agitated  in  our  own  age.  These  ideas  slept  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  did  not  awake  until 
1789.  Might  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  political 
works  of  the  poet  were  written  in  our  times,  on 
subjects  which  we  see  discussed  every  morning  in 
the  public  papers ! 

Salmasius  boasted  that  he  had  caused  Milton  to 
lose  his  sight,  and  Milton  that  he  had  killed  Sal- 
masius. A  reply  to  the  latter  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.  He  there  calls  Milton  prostitute, 
fanatical  thief,  abortion,  blear -eyed,  purblind,  lost 
man,  cheat,  debauchee,  audacious  villain,  infernal 
spirit,  infamous  impostor ;  arid  declares  that  he 
should  like  to  see  him  tortured,  and  expire  in 
melted  pitch,  or  in  boiling  oil.  Salmasius  does 
not  overlook  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  Milton 
has  blundered  in  the  quantity.  In  all  probability, 
the  wrath  of  the  scholar  proceeded  less  from  his 
horror  of  regicide  than  from  the  lame  jokes  of 
Milton  upon  the  Latin  of  the  Defensio  Regia. 
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MILTON  replied  perhaps  with  still  more  violence 
to  the  pamphlet  of  Peter  Du  Moulin's,  canon  of 
Canterbury,  published  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
More,  "  Cry  of  the  Royal  Blood  to  Heaven  against 
the  English  Regicides."  The  royalists  thought  to 
rouse  foreign  princes,  by  calling  Cromwell  regi- 
cide and  usurper ;  they  were  mistaken :  sove- 
reigns are  extremely  accommodating  in  regard  to 
usurpations ;  they  feel  horror  for  liberty  alone. 

Dt'fensio  scciindv  is  more  interesting  for  us 
than  the  first.  In  this  second  treatise-,  Milton 
passes  from  the  defence  of  principles  to  the  defence 
of  men.  He  relates  the  history  of  his  life,  and 
repels  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  He 
draws  this  magnificent  picture  of  the  place  of  his 
pleading  :— 

"  I  seem  to  overlook,  as  from  the  top  of  a  hill, 
a  great  extent  of  sea  and  land.  Spectators  crowd 
around :  their  unknown  faces  betray  thoughts 
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similar  to  my  own.  Here,  Germans,  whose  mas- 
culine spirit  disdains  servitude ;  there,  French, 
with  a  living  and  generous  impetuosity  in  behalf 
of  liberty ;  on  one  side,  the  composure  and  valour 
of  the  Spaniard  ;  on  the  other,  the  reserve  and  the 
circumspect  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  All  the 
lovers  of  independence  and  virtue,  the  valiant 
and  the  sage,  in  whatever  place  they  may  be,  are 
for  rne.  Some  favour  me  in  secret,  some  approve 
rne  openly ;  others  welcome  me  with  applause  and 
congratulations  ;  others,  again,  who  had  long  with- 
stood all  conviction,  at  length  yield  themselves 
captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Surrounded  by  this 
multitude,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  I  behold 
all  nations  recovering  the  liberty  from  which  they 
had  been  so  long  exiled  ;  I  fancy  that  I  see  my 
countrymen  conveying  to  other  lands  a  plant  of 
superior  quality  and  of  nobler  growth  than  that 
which  Triptolemus  carried  with  him  from  region 
to  region  :  they  are  sowing  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion and  freedom  among  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
nations.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  unknown  approach 
this  concourse  ;  perhaps  I  shall  be  loved  by  it, 
when  it  is  told  that  I  am  the  man  who  engages  in 
single  combat  with  the  proud  champion  of  des- 
potism." 

Is  not  this  what  is  now  termed  revolutions ri/ 
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propqganditm  eloquently  proclaimed  ?  Milton 
alone  had  these  ideas;  we  find  no  traces  of  them 
in  the  revolutionists  of  his  time.  His  fiction  has 
been  ivalised  :  England  has  spread  her  principles 
and  the  forms  of  her  government  over  the  whole 
world. 

In  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  the  author  of 
I)(;/'cHxio  wutH/d  sketches  several  historical  por- 
traits. 


BRADSHAW. 

"  John  Bradshaw,  whose  name  Liberty  hermit 
recommends  to  everlasting  remembrance,  is  de- 
Mvnded,  as  every  one  knows,  from  a  noble  family. 
Appointed  by  Parliament  to  preside  at  the  King's 
trial,  he  hesitated  not  to  undertake  that  office, 
though  full  of  danger.  He  united  to  the  know- 
ledge of  law,  a  generous  mind,  an  elevated  soul, 
and  irreproachable  integrity  of  morals.  He  per- 
formed his  duty  with  such  gravity,  firmness,  and 
presence  of  mind,  as  to  authorise  the  belief  that 
God,  as  of  old  in  his  admirable  providence,  had 
destined  him,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  to  con- 
duct that  trial." 

Behold  what  party-spirit  can  make  of  a  man  ! 
I>rad>lia\v  \\as  a  lawyer,  wordy  enough,  but  of 
moderate  abilities. 
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FAIRFAX. 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence 
Fairfax,  who  joins  the  greatest  courage  to  the 
greatest  modesty  and  the  utmost  holiness  of  life, 
and  who  is  an  object  of  the  favour  of  God  and 
nature.  These  praises  are  thy  just  due,  though 
thou  art  at  present  withdrawn  from  the  world,  as 
was  Scipio  of  old  at  Liternum.  Thou  hast  van- 
quished not  only  the  enemy,  but  ambition,  but 
glory,  which  have  overcome  so  many  illustrious 
mortals.  The  purity  of  thy  virtues,  the  splendour 
of  thy  actions,  consecrate  the  sweet  repose  which 
thou  enjoyest,  and  which  constitutes  the  desired 
recompense  of  the  labours  of  men.  Such  was  the 
repose  which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  possessed 
after  a  life  of  glory  :  the  poets,  at  a  loss  for  ideas 
and  expressions  capable  of  describing  the  peace  of 
those  warriors,  said  that  they  were  received  into 
heaven  and  admitted  to  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 
But,  be  the  causes  of  thy  retirement  what  they 
may,  whether  health,  which  I  take  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal one,  or  any  other  motive,  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  could  have  induced  thee  to  abandon 
the  service  of  thy  country,  hadst  thou  not  known 
that  in  thy  successor  freedom  would  find  a  protec- 
tor, and  England  a  refuge  and  a  pillar  of  glory.'' 
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The  efforts  of  Milton  are  obvious  :  lie  calls  up 
tlie  poetry  of  history  to  mask  the  real  cause  of  the 
retirement  of  Fairfax — the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
Every  body  knows  the  farce  which  Cromwell 
•  •;m MM!  to  be  acted  about  this  honest  but  weak 
man. 

CROMWELL. 

Milton  first  speaks  of  the  gentle  birth  of  the 
Protector:  birth  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  poet,  himself  a  gentleman. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  towns  that  he  has  taken,  all  the  battles  that 
he  has  won.  The  whole  surface  of  the  British 
empire  has  been  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  the 

t  hratre  of  his  triumphs To  thee  our  country 

owes  its  liberties;  thou  couldst  not  bear  a  title 
more  useful  and  more  august  than  that  of  author, 
guardian,  preserver,  of  our  freedom.  Not  only 
ha^t  thou  eclipsed  the  actions  of  all  our  kings,  but 
those  also  which  are  recorded  of  our  fabulous 
IK  UK'S.  Reflect  often  on  the  dear  pledge  w hi ch 
the  land  of  thy  birth  hath  committed  to  thy  care : 
liberty,  which  she  formerly  hoped  to  obtain  from 
the  flower  of  talents  and  virtues,  she  now  expects 
from  thee;  she  flatters  herself  that  she  shall 
obtain  it  from  thee  alone.  Honour  the  hi«jh 
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expectation,  the  only  hope,  which  thy  country 
now  rests  on  thee.  Respect  the  sight  and  the 
sufferings  of  so  many  brave  men,  who,  under 
thy  banner,  have  so  bravely  fought  for  freedom ; 
respect  the  shades  of  those  who  perished  in  that 
struggle ;  respect  the  opinions  and  the  hopes 
formed  of  us  by  foreign  nations,  which  promise 
themselves  such  great  things  from  our  liberty  so 
gloriously  acquired,  the  loss  of  which,  should  it 
untimely  perish  like  an  abortion,  would  plunge 
this  country  into  the  lowest  depths  of  disgrace  ; 
finally,  respect  thyself;  and,  having  encountered 
every  hardship  and  every  danger  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  liberty,  let  it  not  be  violated  by  thy- 
self, or  impaired  in  the  smallest  degree  by  others. 
Thou  canst  not  thyself  be  free,  unless  we  are  free 
too;  for  it  is  the  ordinance  of  Nature  that  the 
man  who  invades  the  liberty  of  others  must  first 
lose  his  own." 

Milton  could  have  written  history  as  well  as 
Livyand  Thucydides.  Johnson  refers  only  to  the 
praise  bestowed  on  the  Protector  by  the  poet,  in 
order  to  convict  the  republican  of  inconsistency  : 
the  admirable  passage  just  quoted  shows  what 
formed  the  counterpoise  to  those  praises.  In  the 
days  of  Bonaparte's  omnipotence,  who  durst  have 
told  him  that  he  had  obtained  supreme  power 
solely  to  protect  liberty?  Yet  Milton  had  done 
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better,  if  he  had  imitated  some  stanch  democrats, 
who  kept  aloof  from  Cromwell  and  always  con- 
sidered him  as  a  tyrant ;  but  Milton  was  no 
democrat. 

On  these  works,  now  almost  completely  for- 
gotten, was  founded  the  reputation  of  this  great 
u  ritc-r  during  his  lifetime — a  sad  reputation,  which 
embittered  his  days,  and  which  was  uncheered  by 
the  imperishable  renown  awarded  to  his  memory 
since  his  death.  Every  thing  that  springs  from 
party  violence  and  the  passions  of  the  moment 
dies  like  them  and  with  them. 

The  reactions  of  the  Restoration  in  England 
were  much  more  vehement  than  the  reactions  of  the 
Restoration  in  France',  because  convictions  were 
deeper,  and  characters  more  decided.  The  return 
of  the  Bourbons  has  not  stifled  the  reputations  of 
the  republic  or  the  empire,  as  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts  stifled  the  renown  of  Milton.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  right  to  remark  that,  as  the  poet  wrote 
most  of  his  disquisitions  in  Latin,  they  remained 
inaccessible  to  the  multitude. 
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As  he  had  demanded  the  liberty  of  the  press,  so 
the  English  Homer  performed  a  filial  duty  in  ad- 
vocating the  emancipation  of  Greece.  Camoens 
had  previously  exclaimed  :  "  And  we  leave  Greece 
in  slavery  !"  Milton  wrote  to  Philaras  that  "  he 
should  delight  to  see  the  army  and  fleet  of  England 
engaged  in  delivering  Greece,  the  native  land  of 
eloquence,  from  Ottoman  tyranny:" — ad  liberan- 
dam  ab  Ottomanico  tyranno  Graciam  eloquently 
patriam 

Had  this  wish  been  fulfilled,  the  finest  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  would  still  exist.  It  was  not 
till  1682  that  the  Venetians  caused  the  explosion 
which  blew  up  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva; 
Cromwell  would  have  preserved  the  Parthenon,  the 
ruins  only  of  which  were  rifled  by  Lord  Elgin. 
Here  again  Milton  had  one  of  those  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  present  generation,  arid  which  has 
produced  its  fruit  in  our  own  days. 
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The  translator  of  Milton  will  take  leave  to  pay 
him  the  homage  of  a  few  lines  which  paved  the 
way  to  the  deliverance  of  Greece. 

"  The  question  is,  whether  Sparta  and  Athens 
shall  be  resuscitated,  or  whether  they  shall  con- 
tinue for  ever  buried  in  their  dust.  Woe  to  the 
age  which  can  be  a  passive  spectator  of  an  heroic 
struggle;  which  conceives  that  it  can,  without 
danger,  as  without  penetration  into  the  future, 
suffer  a  nation  to  be  immolated !  This  error, 
or  rather  this  crime,  would  be  visited  sooner  or 
later  by  the  severest  punishment. 

"  Narrow  and  detestable  minds,  which  conceive 
precisely  because  an  injustice  is  consummated 
that  it  has  no  baneful  consequence,  are  the  pest  of 
states.  What  was  the  first  reproach  addressed 
from  abroad  in  1789,  to  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment of  France?  It  was  that  it  had  winked 
at  the  partition  of  Poland.  This  partition,  by 
breaking  <lo\vn  the  barrier  that  separated  the 
North  and  the  East  from  the  South  and  the  West 
of  Europe,  opened  the  way  for  the  armies  which 
alternately  occupied  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Moscow 
and  Paris. 

"An  immoral  Policy  applauds  herself  for  a  tran- 
sient success  :  she  fancies  herself  clever,  skilful, 
subtle  ;  she  listens  with  ironical  disdain  to  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  the  counsels  of  integrity- 
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But,  whilst  she  proceeds  and  deems  herself  triumph- 
ant, she  feels  herself  suddenly  detained  by  the 
veils  in  which  she  has  wrapped  herself:  she  turns 
her  head,  and  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  an 
avenging  revolution,  which  has  silently  followed 
her.  You  will  not  grasp  the  suppliant  hand  of 
Greece  ?  Well  then,  her  dying  hand  will  mark 
you  with  a  bloody  stain,  that  future  times  may 
recognise  and  punish  you*." 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  I  carried  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  victims  transported  from  the 
Morea  from  being  any  longer  sold  in  Egypt  under 
the  French  flag. 

"  Considered  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world,"  I  said,  "  my  amendment  is  free  from  every, 
even  the  slightest,  inconvenience.  The  generic 
term  which  I  employ  applies  to  no  particular  na- 
tion. I  have  thrown  over  the  Greek  the  mantle 
of  the  slave,  that  he  may  not  be  recognised,  and 
that  the  signs  of  his  wretchedness  may  render  at 
least  his  person  inviolable  to  the  charity  of  the 
Christian. 

"  I  read  yesterday  a  letter  from  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
dated  from  the  ramparts  of  Missolonghi.  *  My 
dear  comrade,'  he  wrote,  in  his  simple  manner,  to 

*  Preface  to  the  Author's  "  Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine," 
&c.  in  the  edition  of  his  "  Complete  Works,"  1826. 
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one  of  his  young  associates  in  Zante,  '  I  have  been 
wounded  three  times,  but  my  companions  and  my- 
self are  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  resume 
our  musquets.  If  we  had  provisions,  we  should 
defy  an  enemy  thrice  as  numerous.  Ibrahim  is 
beneath  our  walls :  he  has  sent  us  proposals  and 
threats :  we  scorn  both.  Ibrahim  has  French 
officers  with  him.  What  have  we  done  to  the 
French  to  be  thus  treated  ?' 

"  Gentlemen,  shall  this  youth  be  taken,  and  car- 
ried by  Christians  to  the  slave-market  of  Alex- 
andria? If  he  shall  still  have  occasion  to  ask  what 
he  has  done  to  the  French,  let  our  amendment 
step  in  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  of  his  despair,  the 
cry  of  his  wretchedness,  that  we  may  have  it  in 
our  power  to  reply,  '  No,  it  is  not  the  flag  of  St. 
Louis  that  protects  your  slavery ;  much  rather 
would  it  cover  your  noble  wounds.' 

"  Peers  of  France,  Ministers  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian King,  if  we  cannot  assist  unhappy  Greece  by 
our  anus,  let  us  at  least  separate  ourselves  by  our 
laws  from  the  crimes  which  are  committed  there: 
let  us  set  a  noble  example,  which  will  perhaps 
pave  the  way  in  Europe  to  a  policy  more  ele- 
\ated,  more  humane,  more  conformable  to  reli- 
gion, and  more  worthy  of  an  enlightened  age; 
and  it  is  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  France,  that  the 
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honour  of  having  originated  this  noble  measure 
will  be  due*.* 

The  battle  of  Navarino  completed   the  fulfil- 
ment of  Milton's  wish. 

*  Speech  in  the  Chamber  of    Peers,  March  13,  1826,  in 
reply  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 


MILTON'S  BLINDNESS.— HIS  DESPATCHES. 


HUME  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  noticed 
Whitelocke's  expression  relative  to  Milton  in  his 
office  of  secretary  to  the  council  of  state.  "  One 
Milton,  a  blind  man,  employed  to  translate  into 
Latin  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and  England. " 
"  These  forms  of  expression,"  adds  the  historian, 
*'  are  amusing  to  posterity,  who  consider  how  ob- 
scure Whitelocke  himself,  though  lord-keeper  and 
ambassador,  and  indeed  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  merits,  has  become  in  comparison  of  Milton.'* 

An  ambassador  having  complained  to  Cromwell 
of  the  delay  of  a  diplomatic  answer,  the  Protector 
replied :  "  The  secretary  has  not  yet  prepared  it,  be- 
cause, being  blind,  he  proceeds  slowly."  "  What !" 
rejoined  the  ambassador,  "  have  ye  not  been  able 
to  find  in  all  England  any  but  a  blind  man  capable 
of  writing  Latin  properly?"  Cromwell,  from  an 
instinct  of  glory,  discovered  the  latent  glory  of 
Milton,  and  bound  the  renown  of  the  hero  to  that 
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of  the  poet.    Cromwell  having  Milton  for  secretary 
is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Milton  wrote  the  eight  well-known  lines,  which 
Cromwell  sent  with  his  portrait  to  Christina  of 
Sweden,  concluding  with  the  verse  :— 

.  Necsunt  hi  vultus  regibus  usque  truces.* 

The  notes  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  been 
hitherto  written  in  French  ;  Milton  drew  them  up 
in  Latin,  and  wished  to  make  that  the  universal 
language  of  diplomacy :  in  this  design  he  failed. 
The  French  has  generally  recovered  the  ascen- 
dency, on  account  of  its  clearness  ;  but  the  national 
pride  of  the  cabinet  of  London  now  causes  its  official 
correspondence  to  be  carried  on  in  English,  which 
renders  it  perplexed,  as  I  know  from  experience. 

Cromwell  died.  Death  is  fond  of  glory.  The 
shackles  which  the  Protector  had  imposed  upon 
opinion  were  broken.  If  it  be  possible  to  kill 

*  Cowper  gives  the  following  version  of  those  lines: — 

"  Christina,  maiden  of  heroic  mien, 

Star  of  the  North,  of  northern  stars  the  queen, 

Behold  what  wrinkles  I  have  earned,  and  how 

The  iron  casque  still  chafes  my  veteran  brow, 

While  following  Fate's  dark  footsteps,  I  fulfil 

The  dictates  of  a  hardy  people's  will. 

But,  softened  in  thy  sight,  my  looks  appear 

Not  to  all  queens  or  kings  alike  severe." 

TRANSLATOR. 
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liberty  for  a  few  days  she  revives.  Christ  burst  the 
cliains  of  death,  in  spite  of  the  Roman  guard  which 
kept  watch  at  his  sepulchre.  The  nominal  acces- 
sion of  Richard  to  his  father's  power  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  foreign  sovereigns.  In  the  collection 
of  Milton's  letters  are  found  those  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  court  of  France.  Such  despatches 
are  a  monument,  from  the  nature  of  the  facts,  arid 
from  the  nature  of  the  persons.  The  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  thus  writes,  in  the  name  of  Crom- 
well's son,  to  Louis  XIV.  and  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

"  RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  &c.  to  the  Most  Serene  and 
Potent  Prince,  LKWIS,  King  of  France. 

•k  Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend 
and  Confederate, — So  soon  as  our  most  serene 
father,  Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  by  the  will  of  God  so  ordaining,  departed 
this  life  upon  the  third  of  September,  we,  being  law- 
fully declared  his  successor  in  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy, though  in  the  extremity  of  tears  and  sadness, 
could  do  no  less  than,  with  the  first  opportunity,  by 
these  our  letters,  make  known  a  matter  of  this 
concernment  to  your  Majesty,  by  whom,  as  you 
have  been  a  most  cordial  friend  to  our  father  and 
this  Republic,  we  are  confident  the  mournful  and 
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unexpected  tidings  will  be  as  sorrowfully  received. 
Our  business  now  is  to  request  your  Majesty,  that 
you  would  have  such  an  opinion  of  us,  as  of  one 
who  has  determined  nothing  more  religiously  and 
constantly  than  to  observe  the  friendship  and  con- 
federacy contracted  between  your  Majesty  and  our 
renowned  father,  and  with  the  same  zeal  and  good- 
will to  confirm  and  establish  the  leagues  by  him 
concluded,  and  to  carry  on  the  same  counsels  and 
interests  with  your  Majesty.  To  which  intent  it 
is  our  pleasure  that  our  ambassador  residing  at  your 
court  be  empowered  by  the  same  commission  as 
formerly ;  and  that  you  will  give  the  same  credit 
to  what  he  transacts  in  our  name  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  ourselves.  In  the  mean  time  we  wish 
your  Majesty  all  prosperity. 

"  From  our  Court  at  Whitehall, 
"  Sept.  5,  1658." 


"  To  the  Most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

"  Tho'  nothing  could  fall  out  more  bitter  and 
grievous  to  us  than  to  write  the  mournful  news 
of  our  most  serene  and  most  renowned  father's 
death ;  nevertheless,  in  regard  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  high  esteem  which  he  had  for  your 
eminency,  and  the  great  value  which  you  had  for 
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him  ;  nor  lia\e  any  reason  to  doubt  but  that  your 
eminency,  upon  whose  care  the  prosperity  of 
France  depends,  \vill  no  less  bewail  the  loss  of 
your  constant  friend  and  most  united  confederate ; 
we  thought  it  of  great  moment,  by  these  our  letters, 
to  make  known  this  accident  so  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented, as  well  to  your  eminency  as  to  the  king; 
•uid  to  assure  your  eminency,  which  is  but  reason, 
that  we  shall  most  religiously  observe  all  those 
things  which  our  father,  of  most  serene  memory, 
\vas  bound  by  the  league  to  see  confirmed  and  ra- 
tified :  and  shall  make  it  our  business  that,  in  the 
midst  of  your  mourning  for  a  friend  so  faithful 
and  flourishing  in  all  virtuous  applause,  there  may 
be  nothing  wanting  to  preserve  the  faith  of  our 
confederacy.  For  the  conservation  of  which,  on 
your  part  also,  to  the  good  of  both  nations,  may 
God  Almighty  long  preserve  your  eminency. 

"  Westminster,  Sept.  16.58." 

Milton  is  here  a  great  historian  of  the  history 
of  France  and  England !  It  is  curious  to  see 
Richard  make,  like  one  who  had  long  been  heir  to 
tlu-  three  crown.s,  his  preparations  for  reigning. 
Milton  wrote,  in  the  name  of  a  man  invested  with 
power  for  a  few  hours,  to  a  young  sovereign,  who 
was  destined  to  lead  his  great-grandson,  by  uncon- 
trolled monarchy,  to  the  sea  Hold  of  the  first  Charles. 

F  2 
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This  scaffold  at  Whitehall  was  converted  into  a 
throne,  when  royal  blood  had  dyed  it  crimson, 
and  the  Protector  seated  himself  upon  it.  France, 
under  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.,  was  about  to 
rise  as  much  as  England  was  doomed  to  sink 
under  Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  Glory  must 
always  be  somewhere:  when  she  flew  from  the 
head  of  Cromwell,  she  settled  on  that  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Louis  XIV.  wore  mourning  for  a  regicide,  and 
it  was  the  bard  who  sang  the  deeds  of  Satan,  the 
republican  apologist  of  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
the  enemy  of  kings  and  of  Catholics,  who  acquainted 
the  absolute  monarch,  the  author  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  with  the  death  of 
Oliver,  the  Protector. 

What  here  appears  to  be  contrast  is  harmony ; 
high  reputations  mingle,  like  children  of  the  same 
family.  Between  all  truly  great  characters  there 
is  an  affinity :  two  persons  of  similar  sentiments, 
but  of  unequal  minds,  have  a  stronger  antipathy 
to  one  another,  than  two  men  of  superior  minds, 
though  adverse  in  opinions  and  conduct. 
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MILTON'S  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  COMMONWEAL  i  n, 

TITHES,  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


\VuiLE  Milton  was,  in  Richard's  name,  remind- 
ing the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  of  the 
tender  love  and  the  profound  admiration  which 
they  felt  for  the  judge  of  a  king,  factions  began  to 
revive  in  Kngland.  Governments  which  (Kj»  i  1 
on  the  existence  of  a  single  man  fall  with  that 
man  ;  the  etlect  ceases  with  the  cause.  The  old 
republican  party  in  the  army  roused  itself:  the 
officers  whom  Cromwell  had  displaced  united 
together.  Lambert  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
tin  jrood  old  cause.  Threatened  by  the  officers, 
Richard  had  the  weakness  to  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  cipher. 

Aristocrat ie  assemblies  reign  gloriously,  when 
they  are  invested,  dc  jure  or  de  facto,  with  the 
supreme  power  :  they  offer  the  strongest  guarantees 
to  liberty,  older,  and  property;  but.  in  mixed 
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governments,  they  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value, 
arid  are  contemptible  whenever  a  great  political 
crisis  arrives.  Never  have  they  averted  such  a 
crisis.  Weak  against  the  king,  they  prevent  not 
despotism  ;  weak  against  the  people,  they  obviate 
not  anarchy.  Ever  liable  to  be  broken  up  in 
popular  commotions,  they  purchase  their  existence 
only  at  the  price  of  their  perjuries  and  their 
slavery.  Did  the  House  of  Lords  save  Charles  I.  ? 
Did  it  save  Richard  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  ?  Did  it  save  James  II.  ? 
Will  it  save  in  our  days  the  Princes  of  Hanover  ? 
Will  it  save  itself?  These  aristocratic  counter- 
poises, as  they  are  called,  only  serve  to  embarrass 
the  balance,  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  thrown  out 
of  the  scale.  An  ancient  and  wealthy  aristocracy, 
accustomed  to  public  speaking  and  public  business, 
has  but  one  way  of  retaining  power  when  it  is 
slipping  out  of  its  grasp ;  that  is,  to  pass  over 
gradually  to  democracy,  and  to  place  itself  insen- 
sibly at  its  head,  unless  it  deems  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  play  at  the  game  of  civil  war — a  ter- 
rible game ! 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Richard  abdicated  :  he  was  crushed  by 
the  renown  of  Oliver.  Detesting  the  military 
yoke,  he  had  not  strength  to  shake  it  off;  without 
any  conviction,  he  cared  for  nothing;  he  suffered 
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his  guards  to  rob  him  of  his  dinner,  and  England 
to  go  all  alone  ;  he  took  away  two  large  trunks 
full  of  those  addresses  and  congratulations  cus- 
tomary with  all  servile  men  in  honour  of  all  men 
in  power.  In  these  addresses  he  was  told  that 
God  had  given  him  the  supreme  authority  for  the 
kapptue**  of  the  three  kingdoms.  "  What  have 
you  in  those  trunks?"  said  some  one  to  him. 
*•  The  IKI  f)f)i  ness  of^the  English  nation,'*  he  replied, 
with  a  laugh. 

The  council  of  officers  was  called  the  Rump. 
The  Rump  immediately  attacked  the  military 
authority  which  had  restored  it  to  life.  Lambert, 
as  usual,  beset  the  Commons.  The  Parliament 
being  dissolved,  the  people,  in  token  of  rejoicing, 
made  bonfires  in  the  public  streets  of  heaps  of  the 
rumps  of  various  animals.  Monck  appeared,  and 
every  thing  indicated  the  Restoration. 

What  did  Milton  during  this  social  decomposi- 
tion ?  Seeing  liberty  compelled  to  fall  back,  still 
dreaming  of  the  Commonwealth,  forgetting  that 
there  are  moments  when  the  pen  is  of  no  avail, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Ready  and 
Easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth.'*  In 
rapid  survey,  he  reviews  what  the  English  had 
done  to  abolish  monarchy  : — 

"  For  this  extolled  and  magnified  nation,'  lie 
,\-.  M  i  |  both  of  honour  won  and  deliver- 
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ances  vouchsafed  from  Heaven,  to  fall  back,  or 
rather  to  creep  back,  so  poorly,  as  it  seems  the 
multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and  detested 

thraldom    of  kingship to  throw  away  and 

forsake,  or   rather   to   betray   a  just   and    noble 

cause and  by  thus  relapsing  to  verify  all 

the  bitter  predictions  of  our  triumphing  enemies, 
who  will  now  think  they  wisely  discerned  and 
justly  censured  both  us  and  all  our  actions  as  rash, 
rebellious,  hypocritical,  and  impious ;  not  only 
argues  a  strange  degenerate  contagion  suddenly 
spread  among  us,  fitted  and  prepared  for  new 
slavery,  but  will  render  us  a  scorn  and  derision 

to  all  our  neighbours Besides  this,    if  we 

return  to  kingship,  and  soon  repent  (as  undoubt- 
edly we  shall,  when  we  begin  to  find  the  old 
encroachments  coining  on  by  little  and  little  upon 
our  consciences),  we  may  be  forced  perhaps  to 
fight  over  again  all  that  we  have  fought,  and  spend 
over  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  but  are  never 
like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we  are  now  advanced  to 
the  recovery  of  our  freedom,  never  to  have  it  in 
our  possession  as  we  now  have  it,  never  to  be 
vouchsafed  hereafter  the  like  mercies  and  signal 
assistances  from  heaven  in  our  cause,  if  by  our 
ungrateful  backsliding  we  make  these  fruitless ; 
flying  now  to  regal  concessions  from  his  divine 
condescensions  and  gracious  answers  to  our  <>mv 
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importuning  prayers  against  the  tyranny  which 
we  then  groaned  under;  making  vain  and  vilrr 
than  dirt  the  blood  of  so  many  thousand  faithful 
and  valiant  Englishmen,  who  left  us  in  this  liberty  f 
bought  with  their  lives  ;  losing  by  a  strange  after- 
game of  folly  all  the  battles  we  had  won 

A  king  must  be  adored  like  a  demi-god,  with  a 
dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vast 
expense  and  luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the 
debauching  of  our  prime  gentry,  both  male  and 

female to  the  multiplying  of  a  servile  crew, 

not  of  servants  only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
bred  up  then  to  the  hopes,  not  of  public,  but  of 
court  offices,  to  be  stewards,  chamberlains,  ushers. 

grooms and  the  lower  their  minds  debased 

with  court  opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  and 
reformation,  the  haughtier  will  he  their  pride  and 
profusion." 

The  penetrating  mind  of  Milton  gave  him  a 
glimpse  of  futurity  :  he  foresaw  the  long  contest 
which  the  people  would  have  to  maintain  in  order 
to  re-conquer  what  they  were  about  to  lose  :  nay,  it 
was  not  till  these  last  days  that  England  has 
recoveivd  the  ground  which  this  great  poet-poli- 
tician defended  inch  by  inch,  And  that  king, 
"  with  a  dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him," 
whom  the  author  of  "  I'rr/adise  Lost"  so  accurately 
delineated  beforehand,  \\  as  read)  to  land  at  Dover 
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Some  months  before  the  appearance  of  this  work 
he  had  published  two  treatises, — the  first  "  On 
Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,"  and  the  se- 
cond on  the  "  Means  of  removing  Hirelings  out  of 
the  Church,"  in  which  he  investigates  the  subject 
of  the  tithes,  dues,  and  revenues  of  the  Church  ; 
and  expresses  his  doubts  whether  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment  can  be  maintained  by  the  power 
of  the  law. 

His  opinion  on  parliamentary  reform  deserves 
to  be  quoted. 

"  If  we  give  a  right  to  all  to  elect  any  body,  it 
will  not  be  wisdom  and  authority,  but  turbulence 
and  gluttony,  that  will  soon  raise  the  vilest  mis- 
creants of  our  taverns  and  sinks  of  debauchery,  of 
our  towns  and  villages,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
senator.  Who  would  entrust  the  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  persons  whom  no  man  would 
entrust  with  his  own  private  affairs.  Who  would 
like  to  see  the  treasure  of  the  State  committed  to 
the  care  of  those  who  have  squandered  their  own 
fortune  in  disgraceful  prodigality  ?  Ought  they 
to  have  the  charge  of  the  people's  purse  who  would 
soon  convert  it  into  their  own  purse  ?  Are  they 
qualified  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  whole  nation 
who  know  not  what  is  law  or  reason,  just  or  un- 
just, straight  or  crooked,  lawful  or  unlawful ;  those 
who  think  that  all  power  consists  in  outrage,  all 
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dignity  in  insolence;  who  neglect  no  im-an*  to  gra- 
tify the  corruption  of  their  friends,  or  the  keenness 
of  their  resentments  ;  who  disperse  their  kindred 
and  their  creatures  over  the  country  to  levy  the 
taxes,  and  to  confiscate  property  ? — men  the  most 
base  and  degraded,  who  buy  themselves  what  they 
pretend  to  put  up  to  sale,  whence  they  amass  exor- 
bitant wealth  diverted  from  the  public  coffers. 
They  plunder  the  country,  and  emerge  in  a  mo- 
ment from  poverty  and  rags  into  a  state  of  affluence 
and  splendour.  Who  could  endure  such  scoun- 
drels  of  servants,  such  vicegerents  of  their  mas- 
ters? Who  could  conceive  that  the  leaders  of 
robbers  should  be  fitted  to  preserve  liberty  J 
Who  could  suppose  that  lie  had  become  a  hair's 
breadth  more  free  for  such  a  race  of  function- 
aries— they  might  amount  to  five  hundred,  elected 
after  this  fashion  by  the  shires  and  boroughs  —  when, 
among  those  who  ought  to  be  the  true  guardians 
of  liberty,  there  are  so  many  who  know  neither  how 
to  use  nor  how  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  and  who  com- 
prehend neither  the  principles  nor  the  merits  of 
that  right  '  ." 

Nothing  stronger  hasever  been  urged  against  par- 

*    . \fter  a  careful  search  through  Milton's  prose  works,  the 
Translator  lias  been  unable  to  discover  this  passage,  and  he  has 

been,  ill  ennsrquelice,  obliged  to  <;ive  it  diluted  by  :l  double 
tiMiisl.itiou,  instead  of  quoting  the  iicn  ou>  original  language  of 
the  -real  author.  — TH.VN>I.A  i  <n< 
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liaiiientary  reform.  Cromwell  had  tried  this  reform, 
and  was  soon  obliged  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
which  was  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  election.  But  what  was  true  in  Milton's  time  is 
not  equally  true  now-a-days.  The  disproportion 
between  the  landed  proprietors  and  popular  classes 
is  not  so  great.  The  progress  of  education  and 
civilisation  has  begun  to  render  the  electors  of  the 
middle  class  better  qualified  to  judge  of  interests 
which,  formerly,  they  did  not  comprehend.  The 
England  of  the  present  age  has  been  able,  though 
not  without  peril,  to  confer  rights  on  a  class  of 
citizens,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  would 
have  overturned  the  State  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  opened  to  them. 

Thus  all  the  questions,  both  general  and  parti- 
cular, agitated  at  the  present  day  among  the  nations 
of  the  continent  and  in  the  English  Parliament, 
were  discussed  and  resolved  by  Milton,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  present  a^e  is  resolving  them; 
nay,  he  even  created  the  modern  constitutional 
language  ;  the  terms  functionaries,  decrees,  mo- 
tions, &c.  are  his.  What  then  was  that  genius, 
capable  of  creating  at  once  a  new  world  and  anew 
language  in  politics  and  poesy  ! 
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THE  RESTORATION. 

MM. TON     ARRKSTKI),    AND     8KT    AT     LIBERTY  —  THE    POET*S 
FIDELITY    TO   CROMWELL. 


MILTON  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
son  of  Charles  I.  restored  to  the  throne  ;  not 
that  the  poet's  firm  heart  was  dismayed,  but 
his  chimeras  of  Republican  Liberty  vanished  ; 
every  chimera  thus  dispelled  gi\cs  pain,  and 
leaves  a  void.  Charles  II..  in  his  Declaration  of 
Hreda,  annonnivd  a  general  pardon,  leaving  it 
for  tlu-  Commons  to  except  unworthy  objects. 
Tin-  instaiurs  of  sanguinary  vengeance  which 
occurred  under  the  Stuarts  and  the  House  of 
Hanover  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Crown ;  they 
\\eiv  the  work  of  the  houses  of  Parliament. 
Bodies  of  men  are  more  implacable  than  indivi- 
duals, because  tbey  include  more  passions,  and 
are  K»  responsible. 

At  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  Milton  retired 
from  bis  situation  as  Latin  Secietary,  and  left  his 
In -me  in  Petty  France,  \\here,  for  eight  years,  he 
bad  received  such  homage.  He  \vithdre\\  to  the 
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house  of  a  friend,  in  Bartholomew  Close,  near 
West  Smithfield.  Proceedings  were  commenced 
against  the  "  Defence  of  the  English  People,"  and 
the  "  Eiconoclastes."  On  the  27th  of  June,  1660, 
Parliament  ordered  that  the  author  of  those  works 
should  be  arrested.  At  first  he  could  not  be 
found ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  released.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  he  had  the  boldness  to  address  this  terrible 
Parliament,  who  fancied  that  it  had  treated  him 
generously  in  not  bringing  him  to  the  block. 
He  exclaimed  against  the  exorbitant  fees  demanded 
by  the  Sergeant,  and  thought  himself  more  out- 
raged by  the  privation  of  liberty  than  he  would 
have  been  by  the  loss  of  life. 

The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
tain two  entries  relative  to  this  subject.  The 
first,  dated  Saturday,  December  15th,  1660,  re- 
cords the  Resolution  of  the  House,  that  Mr. 
Milton,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  be  liberated,  on  paying  the  fees. 

The  other,  dated  Monday,  December  17th, 
1660,  states  that,  a  complaint  having  been  made 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  demanded  excessive 
fees,  for  the  detention  of  Mr.  Milton,  the  House 
resolved,  that  he  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  for  the  investigation  of  this  affair. 

Davenant  saved  Milton — an  honourable  episode 
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in  the  History  of  the  Muses,  on  which  I  for- 
merly scribbled  some  execrable  doggrel.  Cun- 
ningham gives  another  version  of  the  poet's 
deliverance.  He  pretends  that  Milton  gave  him- 
self out  for  dead,  and  that  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated.  Charles  II.  would  have  applauded  the 
artifice  of  a  man  who  escaped  death  by  feigning  it. 
The  character  of  the  author  of  the  "Defence,"  as 
well  as  the  records  of  history,  forbid  us  to 
believe  this  anecdote.  Milton  was  forgotten,  in 
the  retreat  where  he  had  buried  himself ;  and  to 
that  oblivion  we  owe  "Paradise  Lost."  If  Cromwell 
had  livid  ten  years  longer,  as  M.  Mosneron  ob- 
M  rves,  his  Secretary  would  never  have  been 
thought  of.  The  rejoicings  for  the  Restoration 
over,  the  illuminations  extinguished,  next  came  its 
punishments.  Charles  had  charged  his  Commons 
\\ith  all  responsibility  of  that  nature,  and  they 
were  not  sparing  of  violent  re-actions.  Cromwell 
was  disinterred,  and  his  body  hung,  as  if  they 
hoisted  the  flag  of  his  glory  on  the  posts  of  a  gib- 
bet. History  has  preserved  in  her  archives  the 
receipt  of  the  mason  who  was  ordered  to  break- 
open  the  tomb  of  the  Protector,  and  who  receiu-d 
the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  for  his  pains. 

".May  the   4th,  1661,   reed,  then  in  full  of  the 
worshipful  Sergeant  Xorforke,  fivehrn  sliillin. 
for  taking  up  the  corpes  of  Cromwell,  lerton,  and 
llrass-iw.  "Her.  by  me.  John  Leu  is." 
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Milton  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  Cromwell.  While  minor  authors,  vile,  perjured, 
bought  by  restored  power,  insulted  the  ashes  of  a 
great  man  at  whose  feet  they  had  grovelled, 
Milton  gave  him  an  asylum  in  his  genius,  as  in  an 
inviolable  temple. 

Milton  might  have  been  reinstated  in  office. 
His  third  wife  (for  he  espoused  two  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Powell)  beseeching  him  to  accept  his 
former  place  as  Secretary,  he  replied,  "  You  are  a 
woman,  and  would  like  to  keep  your  carriage ; 
but  I  will  die  an  honest  man." 

Remaining  a  Republican,  he  wrapped  himself  in 
his  principles,  with  his  Muse  and  his  poverty. 
He  said  to  those  who  reproached  him  with  having 
served  a  tyrant,  **  He  delivered  us  from  kings.'' 
Milton  affirmed  that  he  had  only  fought  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  of  his  country. 

One  day,  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  he  sud- 
denly heard  repeated  near  him,  "  The  king  !  the 
king !"  "  Let  us  withdraw,"  he  said  to  his  guide, 
"  I  never  loved  kings."  Charles  II.  accosted  the 
blind  man.  "Thus,  Sir,  has  Heaven  punished 
you  for  having  conspired  against  my  father." 
"  Sire,"  he  replied,  "  if  the  ills  that  afflict  us  in  this 
world  be  the  chastisements  for  our  faults,  your 
father  must  have  been  very  guilty." 


si 
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JIM    I  MIS     DICTIONARY HIS     MUSCOVY  — HIS     HISTORY    OK 

KNOLANU. 


THK  season  most  favourable  to  the  inspirations 
of  Milton  was  autumn,  as  being  most  congenial 
\vith  the  melancholy  gravity  of  his  thoughts. 
iys,  however,  somewhere,  that  he  revives  in 
spring.  He  believed  that  he  was  visited,  at  night, 
by  a  heavenly  female.  He  had  three  daughters 
by  Mary  Powell ;  one  of  them,  Deborah,  read  to 
him  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  Homer  in  Greek,  and  Ovid 
in  Latin,  without  understanding  any  of  these  lan- 
guages. This  anecdote  is  disputed  by  Johnson. 
That  Milton  \\as  as  great  a  scholar  as  a  poet  we 
see  by  his  writing  in  Latin  as  fluently  as  in 
Knglish  ;  he  composed  Greek  verses,  witness  some 
of  his  minor  pieces.  It  was  from  the  original 
text  of  the  Prophets  that  he  derived  their  fire. 
The  lyre  of  T;i-(>  uas  not  unknown  to  him.  He 
spoke  nearly  all  the  living  languages  <>t  Kuropp. 
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Antonio  Francini,  a  Florentine,  expresses  himself 
with  regard  to  Milton,  as  if  the  Poet  of  Albion, 
while  journeying  through  Italy,  had  been  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  fame. 

"  Another  Babel  would  for  him  confuse  tongues 
in  vain ;  for,  England !  besides  thy  most  noble 
idiom,  he  is  master  of  Spanish,  French,  Tuscan, 
Greek,  and  Latin." 

Milton,  towards  the  end  of  the  Protectorate, 
began  seriously  to  compose  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  this  work  of  the  Muses,  he 
laboured  on  History,  Logic,  and  Grammar.  He 
collected,  in  three  folio  volumes,  materials  for  a 
new  Thesaurus  Lingua  Latince,  which  was  used 
by  the  Editors  of  the  "  Cambridge  Dictionary," 
printed  in  1693.  We  have  a  Latin  Grammar  of 
his,  for  children.  Bossuet  wrote  a  Catechism  for 
the  little  boys  at  Meaux.  The  author  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  was  engrossed  by  the  subject  of  his 
poem.  Even  in  the  "Tractate  on  Education," 
addressed  to  Hartlib,  in  1650,  he  says,  "  The  end 
of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents, 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright.''  These  works, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Ducange,  or  to 
a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
fatigued  not  the  genius  of  Milton ;  they  did  not 
even  suffice  it.  Like  Leibnitz,  lie  embraced 
History  in  his  researches.  His  "Moscova" 
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is  an  amusing  abridgment,  from  the  little  details 
uh  it-li  it  gives,  in  the  nature  of  Travels: — 

"  The  north  parts  of  this  country  are  so  barren, 
that  the  inhabitants  fetch  their  corn  a  thousand 
miles,  and  so  cold  in  winter,  that  the  very  sap  of 
their  wood-fuel  burning  on  the  fire  freezes  at  the 
brand's  end  where  it  drops.  The  mariners  which 
were  left  on  ship-board  in  the  first  English  voyage 
thither,  in  going  up  only  from  the  cabins  to  the 
hatches,  had  their  breath  so  congealed  by  the  cold, 
that  they  fell  down  as  it  were  stifled. 

"  Moscow  hath  a  fair  castle,  four-square,  upon 
a  hill,  two  miles  about,  with  brick  walls  very 
high,  and  some  say  eighteen  foot  thick,  sixteen 
gates,  and  as  many  bulwarks.  In  the  castle  are 
kept  the  chief  markets,  and  in  winter  on  the  river, 
being  then  firm  ice.  This  river  Moscua  on  the 
south-xvest  side  incloses  the  castle,  wherein  are 
nine  fair  churches,  with  round  gilded  towers,  and 
the  emperor's  palace,  \vhirh  neither  within  nor 
without  is  equal  for  state  to  the  king's  houses  in 
England,  but  rather  like  our  buildings  of  old 
fashion,  small  windows,  some  of  glass,  some  with 
latices  or  iron  bars." 

This  WM  tin'  Kivmlin,  whence  the  fortune  of 
Bonaparte  took  flight. 

The"  History  of  Kn^laix!/'  by  Milton,  consists 
<»f  six  hooks.  It  eonies  do\vn  im  IOXMT  th:m  the 
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battle  of  Hastings.  The  heptarchy,  whatever 
Hume  may  say,  is  very  clearly  depicted.  The 
style  of  this  work  is  manly,  simple  ;  and  it  is 
interspersed  with  reflections,  nearly  always  relating 
to  the  time  in  which  the  historian  wrote.  The  third 
book  opens  with  a  description  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Great  Britain,  at  the  period  when  the  Romans 
left  the  island.  He  compares  this  state  with  that 
of  England  when  she  found  herself  deserted  by 
rightful  power,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  book,  Milton  deduces  the 
causes  which  threw  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  the 
Norman  yoke  ;  he  asks  if  the  same  causes  of  cor- 
ruption may  not  again  reduce  his  countrymen 
under  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  tyranny. 

The  imagination  of  the  poet  disdains  not  the 
fabulous  origins  of  the  Britons ;  he  devotes  many 
pages  to  the  reigns  of  those  monarchs  of  romance, 
who  ruled  England  from  Brutus,  the  great  grand- 
son of  j^neas,  to  Cassibelaunus.  In  his  way  he 
meets  with  King  Leir  or  Lear. 

"  Leir,  who  next  reigned,  had  only  three 
daughters,  and  no  male  issue ;  governed  laudably, 
and  built  Caer-Leir,  now  Leicestre,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sora.  But,  at  last,  failing  through  age,  he 
determines  to  bestow  his  daughters,  and  so  among 
them  to  divide  his  kingdom.  Yet  first,  to  try 
which  of  them  loved  him  best  (a  trial  that  might 
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haxe  made   him,  had   he  known   as  wisely  how  to 
to  try,  as  he  seem'd   to  know  how   much    the  try- 
ing behoov'd  him),  he  resolves  a  simple  resolution, 
to  ask  them  solemly  in  order;  and  which  of  them 
should   profess  largest,    her  to  beleev.     Gonorill 
the   eldest,    apprehending  too    well    her   father's 
weakness,    makes    answer,   invoking  heav'n.   that 
she  loved  him  above  her  tuml.     Therefore,  quoth 
the  old  man,  overjoyed,  since  thou  so  honour'st 
my  deelin  d  age,  to  thee  and  the  husband  whom 
thou  shalt  choose  I  give  the  third  part   of  my 
realm.     So  fair  a  speeding,  for  a  few  words  soon 
uttered,  was  to  Regan,  the  second,  ample  instrue- 
tion  what  to  say.    She  on  the  same  demand  spares 
no  protesting,  and    the  gods    must    witness,   that 
otherwise  to  express  her  thoughts  she  knew  not, 
but  that  she  loved  him  above  all  creatures ;  and 
so  receives  an  equal  reward  with  her  sister.     But 
Cordeilla,    the   youngest,    though    hitherto    best 
beloved,  and  now  before  her  eyes  the  rich  and 
present  hire  of  a  little  easie  soothing,  the  danger 
also,  and  the  loss  likely  to  betide  plain  dealing, 
\et  moral  not  from  the  solid  purpose  of  a  sincere 
and  vertuous  answer.      Father,  saith  she,  •;////  love 
towards  you  is  as  my  duty  lids, — what  can  a 
father  see/,;    what  can   a  child  promise   w<>r 
They  who  pretend  beyond  this  fatter. 

"  When   the   old   man.    iom  to   hear  this,    and 
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wishing  her  to  recall  those  words,  persisted  ask- 
ing, with  a  loiall  sadness  at  her  father's  infirmity, 
but  something  on  the  sudden,  harsh,  and  glancing 
rather  at  her  sisters  than  speaking  her  own  mind, 
Two  waies  only,  saith  she,  I  have  to  answer  what 
you  require  mee ;  the  former,  your  command  is,  I 
should  recant ;  accept  then  this  other  which  is  left 
me ;  look  how  much  you  have,  so  much  is  your 
value,  and  so  much  I  love  you.  Then,  hear  thou, 
quoth  Leir,  now  all  in  passion,  what  thy  ingratitude 
hath  gained  thee  :  because  thou  hast  not  reverenc'd 
thy  aged  father  equall  to  thy  sisters — part  in  my 
kingdom,  or  what  else  is  mine,  reck'n  to  have 
none.  And  without  delay  gives  in  marriage  his 
other  daughters ;  Gonorill  to  Maglaunus  Duke  of 
Albania,  Regan  to  Herminus  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
with  them  in  present  half  his  kingdom  ;  the  rest 
to  follow  at  his  death. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  Fame  was  not  sparing  to 
divulge  the  wisdom  and  other  graces  of  Cordeilla, 
insomuch  that  Agnnippus,  a  great  king  in  Gaul 
(however  he  came  by  his  Greek  name)  seeks  her  to 
wife,  and,  nothing  alter'd  at  the  loss  of  her  dowry, 
receaves  her  gladly  in  such  manner  as  she  was  sent. 
After  this,  King  Leir,  more  and  more  drooping  with 
years,  became  an  t-asy  prey  to  his  daughters  and 
thir  husbands ;  who  now  by  daily  em-wadnm-iils 
hail  seis'd  the  whole  kingdom  into  thir  hands. 
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and  tlu*  old  king  is  put  to  sojorn  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  attended  only  by  three-score  knights. 
But  tliey,  in  a  short  while  grudg'd  at,  as  too  nu- 
merous and  disorderly  for  continual  guests,  are 
reduced  to  thirty.  Not  brooking  that  affront,  the 
old  king  betakes  him  to  his  second  daughter; 
but,  there  also  discord  soon  arising  between  the 
servants  of  differing  masters  in  one  family  five 
only  are  suffered  to  attend  him.  Then  back  again 
lie  returns  to  the  otiier  ;  hoping  that  she  his  eldest 
could  not  but  have  more  pity  on  his  gray  hairs ;  but 
she  now  refuses  to  admit t  him, unless  he  be  content 
with  one  only  of  his  followers.  At  last,  the 
remembrance  of  his  youngest,  Cordeilla,  comes  to 
his  thoughts,  and  now,  acknowledging  how  true 
her  words  had  bin,  tho'  with  little  hope  from 
whom  he  had  so  injured,  be  it  but  to  pay  her  the 
last  recompence  she  can  have  from  him,  hi.s  c<>n- 
fession  of  her  wise  forewarning,  that  so  perhaps 
his  misery,  the  proof  and  experiment  of  her  wis- 
dom, might  something  soften  her,  he  takes  his  jour- 
ney into  France.  Now  might  be  seen  a  difference 
between  the  silent  or  downright-spok'n  affection 
of  som  children  to  thir  parents,  and  the  talkative 
obsequiouflOfld  of  others  ;  while  the  hope  of  inhe- 
ritance over-acts  them,  and  on  the  tongue 
enlarges  their  duty.  Cordeilla,  out  of  nicer  love, 
without  the  suspicion  of  expected  re \\ard.  at  the 
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message  only  of  her  father  in  distress,  pours  forth 
true  filial  tears.  And,  not  enduring  either  that 
her  own  or  any  other  eye  should  see  him  in  such 
forlorn  condition  as  his  messenger  declared,  dis- 
creetly appoints  one  of  her  trusted  servants,  first 
to  convey  him  privately  toward  some  good  sea 
town,  there  to  array  him,  bathe  him,  cherish  him, 
furnish  him  with  such  attendance  and  state  as 
beseem'd  his  dignity.  That  then,  as  from  his  first 
landing,  he  might  send  word  of  his  arrival  to  her 
husband  Aganippus.  Which  don  with  all  mature 
and  requisite  contrivance,  Cordeilla,  with  the 
king  her  husband,  and  all  the  barony  of  his  realm, 
who  then  first  had  news  of  his  passing  the  sea, 
goe  out  to  meet  him ;  and,  after  all  honourable  and 
joyfull  entertainment,  Aganippus,  as  to  his  wives 
father  and  his  royall  guest,  surrenders  him  during 
his  abode  there  the  power  and  disposal  of  his 
whole  dominion  ;  permitting  his  wife  Cordeilla  to 
go  with  an  army,  and  set  her  father  upon  his 
throne.  Wherein  her  piety  so  prospered,  as  that 
she  vanquishd  her  impious  sisters  with  those 
dukes,  and  Leir  again,  as  saith  the  story,  three 
years  obtained  the  crown.  To  whom,  dying,  Cor- 
deilla with  all  regal  solemnities  gave  burial  in 
the  town  of  Leicestre.  And,  then,  as  right  heir 
suceedirig,  and  her  husband  dead,  rul'd  the  land 
five  years  in  peace.  Untill  Margamis  and  Cuen- 
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dagius,  her  two  sisters'  sons,  not  bearing  that  a 
kingdom  should  be  governed  by  a  woman,  in  the 
unseasonablest  time  to  raise  that  quarrel  against 
a  woman  so  worthy,  make  war  against  her,  depose 
her,  and  imprison  her ;  of  which  impatient,  now 
long  unexerdsed  to  suffer,  she  there,  as  is  related, 
kills  herself*." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  charm 
of  the  original  in  a  translation.  The  narrator 
renders  his  style  as  antique  as  those  of  the  chro- 
nicles whence  he  draws  the  recital.  I  had  need 
reproduce  the  story  of  King  Lear  in  the  language 
of  Froissart.  Milton  delighted  to  wrestle  with 
Shakspeare,  as  Jacob  with  the  angel. 

*  Tlu-  History  «»f  Britain,  that  part  especially  now  called 
England.  From  the  first  traditional  beginning  continued  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Collected  out  of  the  ancientest  and 
best  authours  thereof,  by  John  Milton.  London  :  printed  by 
J.  M.  for  James  Allestry,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  M  D.C.L.X.X 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MILTON. 

PLOT    OF    1'AKADI.SK    LOST. 


THIS  was  not  all.  The  poetical  compositions  of 
Milton  were  as  gigantic  as  his  prose  studies.  They 
were  not  the  fantastic  visions  of  fruitful  medi- 
ocrity, whose  verses  flow  as  easily  as  its  words  ; 
whether  he  quitted  the  lyre  for  the  pen,  or  the 
pen  for  the  lyre,  Milton,  always,  in  some  way,  aug- 
mented the  harvest  of  posterity.  One  would  think 
that  he  had  resolved,  like  certain  fathers  of  the 
Church,  to  turn  the  whole  Bible  into  tragedies. 
The  poet's  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Among 
these  papers  are  to  be  found  the  titles  of  thirty-six 
tragedies,  to  be  taken  from  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  Vortigern  to  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
and  forty-eight  to  be  founded  on  Holy  Writ. 

Some  notes,  beginnings  of  speeches,  songs,  and 
characters,  are  frequently  added  to  these  titles. 
Among  the  sacred  subjects  chosen  by  Milton,  I 
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m narked  that  of  Athaliah.  Milton  could  not 
have  surpassed  Racine ;  but  it  would  have  been 
curious  to  see  how  this  manly  genius  would  have 
conducted  the  action  which  has  produced  the  mas- 
ter^piece  of  our  stage. 

Could  the  republican  poet  have  given  kings 
warnings  more  noble  and  severe  than  did  our  roy- 
alist? 

Reared  far  from  courts,  alas !  thou  knowest  not 
The  poisoning  charms  of  royal  dignity  ; 
Know'st  not  the  spells  of  arbitrary  power, 
Or  the  enchanting  voice  of  parasites. 
Soon  they  will  tell  thee  that  the  holiest  laws, 
Made  to  control  the  rabble,  bow  to  kings  ; 
That  will  alone  should  be  the  monarch's  curb ; 
That  he  should  sacrifice  whute'er  would  thwart 
Hi-,  sovereign  maje»ty  ;  that  toil  and  tears 
Must  be  the  people's  lot ;  that  he  must  rule  them 
With  iron  sceptre  ;  for,  if  not  oppress'd 
Sooner  or  later  they  become  oppressors. 

Milton  had  also  formed  the  design  of  trans- 
lating Homer. 

Here  are  two  plans  for  Paradise  Lost,  as  a 
tragedy,  as  they  exist  in  the  poet's  hand-writing, 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  College. 

Till-:    I'KUSONS. 
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PARADISE    LOST. 


with  the  SerjHMit. 


1IKAVENLY    LOVE. 

LUCIPKR. 

ADAM 

EVE 

CONSCIENCE. 

DEATH. 

LABOUR. 

SICKNESS. 

DISCONTENT. 

IGNORANCE. 

FAITH. 

HOPE. 

CHARITY. 


THE    PERSONS. 


MOSES. 

DIVINE    JUSTICE,    WISDOM,    HRAVKNLV    LOVK. 

THE    EVENING    STAR,    HESPERUS. 

CHORUS    OP   ANGELS. 

LUC  1  PER. 

ADAM. 

EVE. 

CONSCIENCE. 

LABOUR. 

SICKNESS. 

DISCONTENT. 

IGNORANCE. 

FEAR. 

DEATH. 

FAITH. 

HOPE. 

THARITT. 


Mutes. 
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PARADISE   LOST. 

THE    PKRSONH. 

MOSKS  T7ttu\oyi£«i,  recounting  how  he  assumed  his  true 
body ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is  with  God  in  the 
mount ;  declares  the  like  of  Enoch  and  Eliah  ;  besides  the 
purity  of  the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds, 
preserve  it  from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to  the  sight  of 
God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
by  reason  of  their  sin. 

JUSTICE   ^ 

MERCY     ^  debating  what  should  become  of  man,  if  he  fall. 

WISDOM    ) 

CHORUS  OF  ANUELS,  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 


ACT  II. 

HRAVRNLY    LOVE. 
EVENING    STAR. 

CHORUS,  sing  the  maniage-song,  and  describe  Paradise. 


ACT  III. 

LUCIFER  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 

.  frurs  for  Adam,  &  relates  Lucifer's  rebellion  &  fall. 


ACT  IV. 

fallen. 


ADAM  } 


EVE     J 

<  <.\v<  IK\(  r  rites  thrm  to  God's  examination. 

•  iiours   ln-wails  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost. 
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ACT  V. 

ADAM  and  EVE  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

presented  by  an  Angel  with 

LABOUR,  GRIBF,  HATRED,  ENVY,*\ 
WAR,  FAMINE,  PESTILENCE,  8ICK-  I 
NESS,  DISCONTENT,  IGNORANCE,  ? 
FEAR,  DKATH. 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names,  likewise 

WINTER,    HEAT,    TEMPEST,    &C. 
TRUTH       ~\ 

HOPE        >  comfort  and  instruct  him. 

CHARITY) 

CHORUS  briefly  concludes. 


Such  was  Milton's  first  design,  in  which  most  of 
the  supernatural  personages  of  Paradise  Lost  are 
replaced  by  allegorical  ones.  Lucifer,  in  the 
tragedy,  projects  the  ruin  of  Adam,  as  Satan  con- 
trives it  in  the  poem  ;  but  all  the  great  scenes 
in  hell  are  suppressed,  as  well  as  those  in  Heaven  ; 
here  are  not  displayed  the  councils,  held  in  the 
Abyss ;  we  hear  not  the  oracles  of  the  Father,  the 
speeches  of  the  Son  on  the  Sacred  Mountain. 
The  Drama  could  not  have  admitted  these  deve- 
lopments as  the  Epopee.  The  Chorus  relates  the 
rebellion  and  fall  of  Lucifer;  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  a  very 
brief  way  ;  not  in,  a  long  recital,  like  that  of 
Raphael.  In  the  tragedy,  Heavenly  Love  and 
the  Evening  Star  sing  the  nuptial  song ;  in  tin- 
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poem,  the  bard  himself  does  so.  One  may  regret 
the  song  of  the  Star,  and  imagine  its  beauty* 
But  Milton  could  do  nothing  without  evincing 
genius.  Witness  this  remarkable  point  thrown 
into  a  simple  note.  The  angel  presents  to  Adam 
after  his  fall  all  the  calamities  of  earth,  from  Toil 
to  Death.  Adam,  the  sinner,  names  them,  as, 
in  his  days  of  innocence,  he  had  given  names 
to  the  innocent  animals  of  the  Creation.  This 
sublime  Allegory  is  not  to  be  found  in  "  Paradise 
Lost." 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CONCERNING 
MILTON. 


THE  bard  of  Eden  said  that  a  poet  "  ought 
to  be  himself  a  true  poem  ; "  that  is,  a  model  of 
the  best  and  most  honourable  qualities. 

Milton  rose  at  four  in  the  morning  during  sum- 
mer, and  at  five  in  the  winter.  He  wore  almost 
invariably  a  dress  of  coarse  grey  cloth  ;  studied 
till  noon,  dined  frugally,  walked  with  a  guide, 
and,  in  the  evening,  sung,  accompanying  himself 
on  some  instrument.  He  understood  harmony, 
and  had  a  fine  voice.  He  for  a  long  time  addicted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  fencing.  To  judge  by 
Paradise  Lost,  he  must  have  been  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  the  perfume  of  flowers.  He 
supped  off  five  or  six  olives  and  a  little  water, 
retired  to  rest  at  nine,  and  composed  at  night,  in 
bed.  When  he  had  made  some  verses,  he  rung, 
and  dictated  to  his  wife  or  daughters.  On  sunny 
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days  he  sat  on  a  bench  at  his  door;  he  lived  in 
Artillery  Walk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields. 

From  without,  insults  were  heaped  on  this  the 
sick  and  forsaken  lion.  These  lines  were  addressed 
to  him,  headed  "  Upon  John  Milton's  not  suffer- 
ing for  his  Traitorous  Book,  when  the  Tryers  were 
executed,  1660:" 

"  That  thou  escap'dst  that  vengeance  which  o'crtook, 
Milton,  thy  regicides,  and  thy  own  book, 
Was  clemency  in  Charles  beyond  compare, 
And  yet  thy  doom  doth  prove  more  grievous  far  : 
Old,  sickly,  poor,  stark-blind,  thou  writ'st  for  bread  ; 
So,  for  to  live,  thou'dst  call  Salmasius  from  the  dead." 

They  reproached  him  with  his  age,  his  ugliness, 
his  small  stature,  and  applied  to  him  this  verse  of 
Virgil : 

"  Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen 
ademptum," 

observing  that  the  word  ingens  was  the  only  one 
which  did  not  apply  to  his  person.  He  had  the 
simplicity  to  reply  (Defensio  Auctoris)  that  he  was 
poor  because  he  had  never  enriched  himself;  tli;it 
he  was  neither  large  nor  small ;  that  at  no  age 
had  he  been  considered  ugly ;  that  in  youth,  with 
a  sword  by  his  side,  he  had  never  feared  tin- 
bravest. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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In  fact,  he  had  been  very  handsome,  and  was 
so  even  in  his  age.  The  portrait  of  Adam  is  his 
own.  His  hair  was  admirable,  his  eyes  of  extra- 
ordinary clearness ;  no  defect  could  be  perceived 
in  them ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  guess 
that  he  was  blind.  If  we  were  not  aware  what 
party  rage  can  do,  could  we  believe  that  it  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  be  blind.  But  let 
us  thank  this  abominable  hate,  we  owe  to  it  some 
exquisite  lines.  Milton  first  replies  that  he  lost 
his  sight  in  the  defence  of  Liberty,  then  adds  these 
passages,  full  of  sublimity  and  tenderness. 

"  In  the  night  that  surrounds  me,  the  light  of  the 
divine  presence  shines  the  more  brightly  for  me. 
God  beholds  me  with  greater  tenderness  and  com- 
passion, because  I  can  see  nought  but  Him.  The 
divine  law  ought  not  only  to  shield  me  from 
injury,  but  to  render  me  more  sacred ;  not  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  sight,  but  because  I  am 
under  the  shadow  of  the  divine  wings,  which 
seem  to  produce  this  darkness  in  me.  To  this  I 
attribute  the  affectionate  assiduities  of  my  friends, 
their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind  visits,  and 
their  respectful  behaviour." 

We  see  to  what  shifts  he  was  reduced  in  writing 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Peter  Heim- 
bach. 

"  That  virtue  of  mine  which  you  call  my  poli- 
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tical  \irt\u-,  and  which  I  would  rather  you  had 
called  devotion  to  my  country — ])atriotisin,  en- 
chanting me  \\ith  her  captivating  name,  almost,  if 
I  may  so  say,  expatriated  me.  In  finishing  my 
letter,  let  me  beg  of  you  this  favour,  that,  if  you  find 
some  parts  incorrectly  written,  you  will  impute  the 
fault  to  the  hoy  who  writes  for  me ;  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  Latin,  and  I  am  obliged  wretchedly 
enough  to  spell  every  word  I  dictate/' 

The  miseries  of  Milton  were  still  more  aggra- 
vated by  domestic  griefs.  I  have  already  said 
that  he  lost  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell ;  she  died 
in  child-birth,  as,  after  a  year's  marriage,  did  his 
second,  Catherine  Woodcock,  of  Hackney.  His 
third,  Kli/abeth  Minshull,  survived  him,  and  had 
used  him  well.  I  le  appears  not  to  have  been  beloved; 
liis  daughters,  who  play  such  poetical  parts  in  his 
Life,  deceived  him,  and  secretly  sold  his  books. 
He  complains  of  this.  Unfortunately,  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  had  the  inflexibility  of  his 
genius.  Johnson  has  said,  with  precision  and 
truth,  that  Milton  believed  woman  made  only  for 
obedience,  and  man  for 
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THE  PUBLICATION  OF  PARADISE  LOST. 


MILTON  approached  his  fifty-ninth  year,  when, 
in  I667,he  thought  of  publishing  "  Paradise  Lost.*' 

He  had  shewn  the  manuscript,  then  divided 
into  ten  books,  to  Ellwood,  a  quaker,  who  has  left 
to  English  literature  the  u  Sacred  History,"  and 
"  the  Davideid."  The  manuscript  of  "  Paradise 
Lost"  was  not  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author. 
Milton  had  not  the  means  of  paying  a  copyist. 
Some  of  his  friends  took  turns  to  write  from  his  dic- 
tation. The  censor  refused  his  imprimatur  to  this 
second  Galileo,  this  discoverer  of  new  stars.  He 
cavilled  with  every  line  ;  above  all,  high  treason 
appeared  springing  from  the  magnificent  passage, 
in  which  the  obscuring  of  Satan's  glory  is  com- 
pared to  an  eclipse,  which 

with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs. 

But  how  could  Dr.  Tomkyns  help  perceiving  allu- 
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sions  to  the  manners  of  the  re-stored  dynasty,  so 
pointed  in  the  lines  that  form  part  of  this  fine 
invocation  to  conjugal  love, — 

Not  in  the  bought  smile 

Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendeared, 
Casual  fruition  ;  nor  in  court  amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenate,  which  the  ytarv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

Milton  still  more  clearly  depicts  the  court  of 
Charles  (in  that  of  Bacchus)  whose  courtiers  he 
represents  as  ready  to  tear  him  piece-meal,  as  the 
Bacchantes  did  Orpheus,  on  the  hills  of  ITirace. 

But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard, 
In  lihodopf.  \\lirrr  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice;  nor  could  the  muse  defend 
Her  son. 

It    is  probable  that  the  ingenious  servility  of  the 

eensor  saved  *k  Paradise  Lost."  Tomkyus  dared  not 

recognise   the  kin^  and  his  friends  in  a  portrait, 

the  strong  resemblance  of  which  struck  every  eye. 

The   intimidated  booksellers  were  not  eager  to 

N   the   manuscript  of  a   poor  author,  almost 

unknown   as  a   poet,  suspected   and   unpopular   as 

a  prose-u  riter.      At  last  lie  found  one  bolder  than 
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the  rest,  who  tremblingly  ventured  to  publish 
this  dangerous  work.  The  contract  of  sale,  and 
the  manuscript,  soiled  by  the  printer,  are  pre- 
served. 

In  Milton's  agreement  with  Samuel  Simmons, 
for  the  copy  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  dated  27th  April, 
1667  ;  it  was  agreed  that  John  Milton,  gentleman, 
should  give  up  to  Samuel  Simmons,  printer,  as  his 
property  for  ever,  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
sterling,  to  him,  Milton,  present  payment,  all  the 
impressions,  copies,  and  manuscripts  of  a  poem, 
entitled  "  Paradise  Lost/'  or  by  what  other  title  or 
name  the  said  poem  might  be  called.  A  singular 
clause,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Milton,  even 
when  his  poem  was  completed  and  sold,  still  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  title  he  would  give  it.  Samuel 
Simmons  engaged,  in  consideration  of  possessing 
"Paradise  Lost,"  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  five  pounds 
sterling,  at  the  end  of  the  first  impression,  when 
he  should  have  sold  1,300  copies  of  the  work.  He 
moreover  pledged  himself  to  pay,  to  John  Milton, 
or  his  heirs,  at  the  end  of  a  second  edition,  like- 
wise after  the  sale  of  1,300  copies,  a  third  sum  of 
five  pounds  sterling.  Subjoined  to  this  agree- 
ment are  three  receipts.  One  dated  26th  April, 
1669>  signed  John  Milton,  who  acknowledges  hav- 
ing received  the  first  two  sums  mentioned  ;  tin- 
other,  signed  Elizabeth  Milton,  widow,  December 
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'Jlst,  1680,  who  acknowledges  having  received 
eight  pounds  sterling,  on  giving  up  all  claim  on  the 
edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  12  books.  Finally, 
there  is  a  third  receipt ,  or  what  may  be  called 
letters  patent,  by  Elizabeth  Milton,  April  29th, 
1681,  in  which  she  renounces  for  ever  all  claim 
against  Samuel  Simmons,  all  demands  that  could 
be  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the 
day  of  these  presents.  "Done  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  Charles, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  France,  defender  of  the  faith.;> 

Thus,  Milton  received  ten  pounds  sterling  for 
yielding  his  rights  to  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  his 
widow  eight  *. 

*  This  statement  is  erroneous.  Milton's  agreement  with 
Simmons  entitled  the  author  to  a  conditional  payment  of 
liiteen  pounds  beyond  tin-  fir.>t  five  pounds.  Of  this  sum  five 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  after  the  sale  of  1,300  copies  of  the  first 
edition,  and  five  pounds  in  the  same  manner  both  on  the 
ud  and  third.  Milton  himself  received  the  second  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds.  The  second  edition  appeared  in  the  year 
of  his  death,  and  the  third  four  years  afterwards.  The  sums 
payable  on  these  must  have  been  paid  to  his  widow,  who  in 
1680 — that  is  to  say,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  edition — sold  all  her  claim  on  tin-  work  to  Simmons  for 
rijjht  pounds;  u  so  that,'*  says  Hayley,  "twenty-eight  poumU. 
.it  different  times  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  is  the  whole 
peeuni.iry  reward  which  tl.  :  niance  produced  to 

the  poet  and  his  widow."— TUANM.ATOH. 
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The  last  receipts  of  his  widow  are  dated  in  the- 
thirty-third  year  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Revolution  of  1649  never 
occurred ;  Cromwell  never  reigned ;  and  Milton, 
Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protector, 
did  not  write,  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  the  immortal  poem  sold  for  ten  pounds, 
paid  in  the  space  of  two  years  ;  and  it  was  Mil- 
ton's widow  who  could  sign  to  all  this !  What 
matters  it?  It  was  no  more  in  the  power  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  efface  the  times  whose  date 
Cromwell  and  Milton  had  established,  than  of 
Louis  XVIII.  to  erase  from  his  reign  that  of 
Napoleon* 
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NEW    LOGIC.    TRUK    RKL1GION.    DEATH    OF    MILTON. 


THROUGHOUT  the  life  of  the  poet,  "Paradise 
Lost"  remained  buried  in  the  shop  of  the  adven- 
turous bookseller.  In  16(57,  at  the  height  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  glory,  Andromache  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  our  stage.  Was  John  Milton  then 
known  in  France?  Yes,  perhaps,  by  some  few 
lawyers  as  a  rascally  scribbler,  whose  diatribes  had 
been  duly  burned  by  the  executioners  of  Paris  and 
Toulouse. 

Milton  survived  the  publication  of  his  poem 
seven  years,  but  did  not  witness  its  success.  John- 
son, who  has  denied  him  all  he  can  deny,  will  not 
even  leave  him  the  bitter  pleasure  of  believing 
himself  mistaken,  or  thinking  that  he  had  wasted 
liis  life,  that  an  indifferent  or  jealous  age  disdained 
his  genius.  The  doctor  pretends  that  "  Paradise 
Lost"  met  with  actual  success  during  the  life  of  its 
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author,  "  Fancy,"  he  says,  "  can  hardly  forbear 
to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed 
the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  his 
reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subter- 
raneous current  through  fear  and  silence.  I  can- 
not but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little 
disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his 
own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting 
without  impatience  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion 
and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation." 

This  supposition  is  contrary  to  important  facts. 
We  shall  see  by  his  "  Samson,"  if  Milton  thought 
himself  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries. 

Milton  had  that  strength  of  mind  which  sur- 
mounts misfortune,  and  tears  itself  from  all  day- 
dreams. Having  thrown  all  his  genius  on  the 
world  in  his  poem,  he  continued  his  labours,  as  if 
he  had  given  nothing  to  mankind,  as  if  "Paradise 
Lost"  was  a  forgotten  pamphlet,  about  which  he 
need  care  no  more.  He  published  successively 
"Samson,"  "Paradise  Regained,'1  his  "  New  Logic," 
and  a  "  Treatise  on  True  Religion." 

"Paradise  Regained"  is  tedious,  though  calm  and 
beautiful;  but  the  tragedy  of  "Samson*1  breathes  all 
the  energy  and  simplicity  of  the  antique.  The 
poet  himself  is  depicted  in  the  person  of  the  Is- 
raelite, blind,  a  prisoner,  and  unfortunate.  A 
noble  way  of  revenging  himself  on  his  age.  At 
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the  least  of  I);i"-on,  Samson  obtains  leave  tobivalhe 
awhile,  at  the  door  of  his  prison,  in  Gaza;  there 
he  laments  his  miseries. 

I  seek 

This  unfrequented  place,  to  find  some  ease, 
Kase  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind, 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone 
Hut  rush  upon  me,  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 

*  •  *  #  * 

()  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain, 
Blind  among  enemies.     O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age. 

***** 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
( >f  man  or  worm  ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me. 
They  creep,  yet  see,  I  dark  in  light  rxpoM-d 
Oh  dark,  dark    dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

•  *  *  *  ? 

Sinee  life  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul — 

why  was  the  sight 

T«>  Mich  a  tender  ball  as  tlf  eye  ronln  < 
So  obvious,  and  so  raxy  to  be  quench' 
When  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 
As  in  a  land  of  darkness 
Hut  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
i'.»  all  the  miseries  of  life, 
Life  in  captivity. 
\mong  inhuman  1- 
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It  is  believed  that  in  the  last  lines  he  alludes  to 
the  execution  of  the  second  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Samson,  brought  to  the  feast  of  Gaza  for  UK 
amusement  of  his  guests,  prays  to  God  to  restore 
his  strength,  and  drags  down  the  pillars  of  the 
banquet-hall,  expiring  amid  the  noble  ruins  be- 
neath which  he  crushes  the  Philistines,  as  Milton, 
in  death  buried  his  enemies  in  his  glory. 

Milton,  in  his  last  days,  was  forced  to  sell  his 
library.  He  drew  near  his  end.  Dr.  Wright, 
going  to  see  him,  found  him  confined  to  the  first 
floor  of  his  small  house,  in  a  very  small  room,  to 
which  the  visiter  ascended  by  a  staircase,  car- 
peted, extempore,  with  green  baize*,  to  deaden  the 
noise  of  footsteps,  and  to  procure  silence  for  the 
man  who  was  advancing  towards  everlasting  si- 
lence. The  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,1'  attired  in  a 
black  doublet,  reclined  in  an  elbow-chair.  His 
head  was  uncovered,  its  silver  tocks  fell  on  his 
shoulders,  his  blind  but  fine  dark  eyes  sparkled 
amidst  the  paleness  of  his  countenance. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  l6?4,  that  God  \vho 
had  discoursed  with  him  by  night  came  to  fetch 
him  ;  and  reunited  him  in  Eden  with  the  angels, 

•  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  author's.  The  English 
biographers  of  Milton  relate,  on  the  testimony  of  Antony 
Wood,  that  he  was  found  sitting  in  a  small  chamber,  hung 
with  rusty  green. — TRANSLATOR. 
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onid  whom  lit1   had  lived,   and  whom  hf  knew  h\ 
their  names,  their  offices,  and  their  henuty. 

Milton  expired  so  gently  that  no  one  perceived 
the  moment  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years 
(within  one  month),  he  rendered  back  to  God  one 
of  the  mightiest  spirits  that  ever  animated  human 
clay.  This  temporal  life,  though  neither  long  nor 
short,  served  as  a  foundation  for  life  eternal.  The 
great  man  had  dragged  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
days  on  earth  to  feel  their  weariness ;  but  not 
sufficient  to  exhaust  his  genius,  which  remained 
entire,  even  to  his  latest  breath.  Bossuet,  like 
Milton,  was  fifty-nine  when  he  composed  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  his  eloquence;  with  what  youthful 
fire  does  he  speak  of  his  grey  hair  !  Thus  the  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost"  complains  of  being  frozen  by 
age,  while  depicting  the  love  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  1669,  the 
same  year  that  Milton  gave  his  receipt  for  the 
second  five  pounds  paid  for  his  poem.  These  in- 
eomparable  geniuses,  who  both,  in  opposite  parties, 
drew  portraits  of  Cromwell,  had  perhaps  never 
heard  each  other's  names.  The  eagles  which  are 
seen  by  all  the  world  live  apart  and  lonely  on 
their  mountains. 

Milton  died  just  half  way  between  the  two 
revolutions;  fourteen  years  after  the  Restoration 
of  C'harles  II.,  and  fourteen  years  before  the  coming 
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of  William  III.  He  was  buried  beside  his  father 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Giles's  church.  Long  afterwards, 
the  curious  went  to  see  a  little  stone,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  was  no  longer  visible ;  that  stone 
covered  the  abandoned  ashes  of  Milton;  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  name  of  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  had  been  marked  on  it ;  if  so,  it 
was  effaced. 

The  poet's  family  was  soon  plunged  into  obscu- 
rity. Thirty  years  had  elapsed  after  Milton's 
death,  when  Deborah,  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  a 
portrait  of  the  poet,  then  become  celebrated,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  father !  my  dear  father  !" 

Deborah  had  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a  Spital- 
fields  weaver.  She  died,  aged  seventy-two,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1727.  One  of  .his  grand- 
daughters married  Thomas  Foster,  also  a  weaver. 
Reduced  to  penury,  a  critic  proposed  a  subscrip- 
tion in  her  favour ;  he  said, — "  This  proposal 
ought  to  be  well  received,  as  it  is  made  by  me. 
I  may  be  regarded  as  the  Zoilus  of  the  English 
Homer."  Zoilus,  however,  had  not  the  gratifi- 
cation of  supporting  the  grandchild  of  Homer, 
by  means  of  the  abuse  which  he  had  lavished  on 
the  father  of  biblical  epic  poetry.  The  English 
theatre  became  the  guardian  of  the  orphan.  The 
"  Mask  of  Comus"  was  performed  for  her  benefit, 
and  Johnson,  though  otherwise  so  severe  on  Milton, 
wrote  the  prologue  to  it. 
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Deborah  was  known  (o  Professor  Ward,  and  t«» 
Richardson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  tor  a  lite  of 
Milton.  Addison  also  patronised  and  obtained 
fifty  guineas  for  her,  from  Queen  Caroline. 

A  son  of  Deborah's,  Caleb  Clarke,  went  to  India, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     We 
learn  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  this  grand- 
son of  Milton's  was  parish  clerk  at  Madras.     Caleb 
had  three  children,  by  his  wife  Mary:  Abraham* 
Mary  (who  died  in  1706),  and   Isaac.     Abraham, 
great-grandson  of  Milton,  married  in  September, 
17-5,  Anna  Clarke,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
Mary,    whose    birth    was   registered    at     Madras, 
April  2nd,  1727.     There  disappears  all  trace  of 
Milton's  family.     We  know  not  what  became  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  \vho  did  not  die  at  Madras,. 
and  whose  deaths,  to  this  day,  have  not  been  found 
on  the  Registers  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay.     If  they 
bad    returned   to   England  they  could  not  h 
escaped  the  admirers  and  biographers  of  Milton. 
They  are  lost  in  the  vast  regions  of  India,  in  the 
cradle  of  the  world  sung  by  their  ancestor.    Perhaps 
some  unconscious   drops   of  his  free   blood   now 
animate  the  breast  of  a    slave:  perhaps  they  flow 
in  the  veins  of  a  priest  of   Buddha,  or  in  those  of 
some  Indian    shepherd,    who,    retired    under   the 
shade  of  a  fig  tree, 
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Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes,  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

PARADISE  LOST,  B.  ix. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  curiosity 
which  leads  us  to  inquire  after  the  families  of 
illustrious  men.  That  of  Bonaparte  has  not 
perished,  for  he  left  behind  him  the  kings  and 
queens  made  by  his  sword.  I  have  elsewhere 
endeavoured  to  trace  what  has  become  of  Crom- 
well's descendants;  his  name  is  inseparably  united 
in  glory  with  that  of  Milton.  "It  is  possible," 
I  have  said,  in  *  The  Four  Stuarts,'  "  that  a  lineal 
heir  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  by  Henry,  may  now  be 
an  unknown  Irish  peasant,  perhaps  a  catholic, 
living  on  potatoes,  among  the  turf  bogs  of  Ulster ; 
attacking  Orangemen  by  night,  and  combating  the 
atrocious  laws  of  the  Protector.  It  is  even  possible 
that  an  unknown  descendant  of  Cromwell's  may 
have  been  a  Franklin  or  a  Washington  in  America." 
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THE  Earl  of  Dorset,  going  to  make  some  pur- 
chase in  the  shop  of  Milton's  publisher,  chanced  to 
lay  his  hand  on  "Paradise  Lost;"  the  bookseller 
humbly  begged  his  lordship  to  read  it,  and  procure 
him  purchasers.  The  Earl  took,  perused,  and  lent 
it  to  Dry  den,  who  returned  it  with  these  words: — 
••  This  man  will  cut  us  all  out,  and  the  ancients 
too." 

Nevertheless,  the  fame  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 
spread  but  slowly ;  the  frivolous  and  corrupt  man- 
ners of  the  day,  the  aversion  felt  for  the  religious 
sects,  whose  violence  had  engendered  incredulity, 
opposed  the  success  of  a  poem  so  austere  in  its 
subject,  style,  and  ideas.  Neither  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Rochester,  nor  Sir  William 
Temple,  make  any  mention  of  Milton.  But,  in 
1688,  a  folio  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Somers,  attracted  some  notice. 
One  would  almost  say  that  the  glory  of  the  enemy 
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of  the  Stuarts,  suppressed  by  them,  awaited  the 
year  of  their  fall  to  blaze  forth.  If  Milton  had 
lived,  like  his  brother,  till  the  epoch  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1 688,  would  he  have  found  favour  with  the 
new  government?  I  doubt  it.  They  had  but 
changed  their  king.  The  old  regicide  Ludlo\v, 
who  hastened  from  Lausanne,  found  himself  as 
much  a  stranger  under  William  the  Third,  as  he 
would  have  been  under  James  the  Second.  The 
man  of  another  time,  he  returned  to  die  in  his 
solitude. 

By  degrees,  editions  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  were 
multiplied.  Addison  devoted  to  it  eighteen  papers 
in  "  The  Spectator."  By  this  time  people  could 
not  erect  altars  enough  for  their  divinity.  Among 
the  objects  of  public  worship,  Milton  took  his 
place  beside  Shakspeare. 

Some  opposing  voices  would  nevertheless  be 
heard — no  great  reputation  ever  arose  undisputed. 
It  was  asserted  that  Milton  had  imitated  Mose- 
nius,  Ramsay,  Vida,  Sanriazarius,  Romseus,  Flet- 
cher, Staphorst,  Taubman,  Andreini,  Quintianus, 
Malapert,  Fox;  they  might  have  added  to  this 
list  Saint-Avitus,  Dubartas,  and  Tasso.  Saint- 
Avitus  has  some  very  lovely  scenes  in  Eden.  It 
is  probable  that  Milton,  while  at  Naples,  in  com- 
pany with  Manso,  had  read  the  '  Sette  giornale 
del  mon do  creato,'  by  Tasso.  The  poet  of  Jeru- 
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salem  makes  Eve  spring  from  the  side  of  Adam, 
while  God  shed  a  peaceful  sleep  upon  the  weary 
limhs  of  our  first  sire. 

Tasso  softens  the  scriptural  image,  and,  in  his 
fair  creations,  woman  is  only  the  first  dream  of 
111:111. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  glory  of  Mil- 
ton? Did  these  pretended  originals  open  their 
work  with  Satan's  awakening  in  Hell  ?  had  they 
traversed  Chaos,  with  the  rebel  angel  ?  discerned 
tin  creation  from  the  threshold  of  the  empyreuni  ? 
apostrophised  the  sun  ?  contemplated  the  hliss  of 
man  in  his  primitive  innocence,  or  guessed  the  dig- 
nified love  of  Eve  and  Adam  ?  Whether  it  be  that 
by  translating  Milton  the  habit  of  intimate  asso- 
ciation has  accustomed  me  to  his  faults,  whether  it 
be  that,  enfranchising  criticism,  I  judge  the  poet 
by  the  idens  which  he  must  have  had,  I  am  no 
longer  displeased  with  things  that  formerly  shocked 
me.  The  meeting  with  artillery  in  heaven  pow  seems 
to  me  to  spring  from  a  very  natural  idea.  Milton 
made  Satan  invent  whatever  is  most  mischievous 
among  men.  He  often  reverted  to  these  inven- 
tions, on  occasion  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  He  has 
five  Latin  pieces  "  i  n  proditionem  bombardicam  ;  in 
itirt'iiturt'M  l><iin])(ir(I(c"  The  sneers  of  the  demons 
imitate  those  of  Homer's  heroes.  I  am  pleasid  lo 
see  the  Iliad  shine  through  Paradise  Lost. 

I  2 
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The  demons,  changed  into  serpents,  who  hiss  at 
their  chief,  when  he  has  just  boasted  of  having  in 
the  shape  of  a  serpent  ruined  the  human  race,  are 
caprices,  but  expressed  with  the  astonishing  felicity 
of  a  superabundant  fancy.  In  the  criticisms  on  this 
passage,  authors  either  did  not  or  would  not  see 
the  explanation  which  the  poet  himself  gives  of 
that  metamorphosis  ;  it  is  quite  conformable  with 
the  subject  of  the  work  and  the  most  popular  tra- 
ditions of  Christianity.  It  is  the  last  appearance 
of  Satan.  The  Prince  of  Darkness,  a  superb  intelli- 
gence, at  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  before 
the  fall  of  man,  becomes,  in  the  end,  after  that 
fall,  a  hideous  reptile  ;  instead  of  the  archangel 
ruined,  yet  still  shining  like  a  sun  eclipsed,  you 
now  see  him  only  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Serpent^ 
the  Dragon  of  the  Pit. 

It  were  less  unjust  to  tax  Milton  with  some  in- 
stances of  bad  taste.  "  No  fear  lest  dinner  cool," 
for  example. 

I  would  also  have  suppressed  the  lines  in  which 
Adam  tells  Eve  that  she  was 

but  a  rib, 
Crooked  by  nature 

from  me  drawn, 
Well,  if  thrown  out  as  supernumerary. 

Unfortunately,  too,  this  blot  has  fallen  on  a  dra- 
matic passage  of  the  most  finished  beauty. 
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The  port,  also,  makes  rather  an  ill  use  of  his 
iTudition  ;  hut,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  too 
niurli  learning  than  too  little.  Milton  drew  more 
beauties  from  his  knowledge  than  Shakspeare  did 
from  his  ignorance.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that, 
amid  the  false  natural  philosophy  of  his  time,  he 
announced  attraction,  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
Newton?  Kepler,  Boullian,  and  Hook,  it  is 
true,  had  opened  the  road  to  that  discovery,  and 
Milton  might  have  been  aware  of  what  they  termed 
tractory  power.  In  antiquity,  Aristarchus  made 
the  sun  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

Both  lights  and  shades  are  sometime-  \\anting 
in  the  poet's  pictures;  one  might  guess  that  their 
painter  could  not  see,  as  one  recognises  the  musical 
performance  of  a  blind  man  by  the  indefiniteness 
of  certain  notes.  The  descriptions  in  "  Paradise 
Lost"  have  about  them  something  gentle,  >oft. 
misty,  ideal,  like  the  dreams  of  memory.  The 
setting  suns  of  Milton  accord  with  his  own  time 
of  life,  his  darkened  lids,  and  his  approach  to  the 
tomb  ;  they  have  a  tone  of  melancholy  nowhere 
else-  to  be  found.  You  need  ask  him  but  to  depict 
a  night  in  Kdeu  —  he  says, 


the  wakeful 
Sh«»  :ill  nijjit  loiijj  IUT  aiiuimtiN  ilrscair 
*••  |'l.\i>ed. 
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Five  or  six  lines,  soaring  above  all  common- 
places, are  sufficient  for  him  to  present  a  religious 
spectacle  of  morning : — 

Now,  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn, 
In  Eden,  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath M 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that  breathe 
From  th*  Earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell. 

You  might  fancy  that  you  were  reading  one  of 
the  Psalms.  "Praise  God  all  the  earth.  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul !" 

In  short,  if  the  poet  sometimes  betrays  fatigue, 
if  the  lyre  drops  from  his  wearied  hand,  he  rests, 
and  I  rest  along  with  him.  I  should  like  the  fine 
passages  of  the  Cid  and  the  Horatii  connected 
by  harmonious  and  laboured  elegance.  The 
simple  parts  of  Corneille  are  but  paths  to  the 
magnificent  ones,  that  nevertheless  delight  me. 


11!) 
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WHAT  can  I  say  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  that  has 
not  been  said  already  ?  A  thousand  times  have  its 
sublime  traits  been  cited  ;  its  conversations,  its 
romhat8,the  fall  of  its  angels,  and  that  Hell  which 

would  have  fled 

Affrighted,  but  strict  Fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations. 

1  shall  chiefly  dwell,  therefore,  upon  the  general 
composition  of  the  work,  to  point  out  the  art 
with  which  the  whole  is  conducted. 

Satan  awakes  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  lake, 
(and  what  a  waking !)  He  calls  together  the 
council  of  the  punished  legions,  reminds  his  com- 
panions of  their  failure  and  disobedience,  of  an 
ancient  oracle  which  foretold  the  birth  of  a  new- 
world,  the  creation  of  a  new  race,  formed  with 
a  design  to  fill  the  places  of  the  fallen  angi-ls. 
Dreadful  idea  !  It  is  in  hell  that  the  name  of  man 
is  first  pronounced. 
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Satan  proposes  to  seek  this  unknown  world,  to 
destroy  or  to  corrupt  it.  He  departs,  explores 
hell,  encounters  Sin  and  Death ;  he  induces  Sin 
to  open  the  portals  of  the  abyss,  traverses  Chaos, 
discovers  the  creation,  descends  from  the  sun,  and 
arrives  on  earth  ;  sees  our  first  parents  in  Eden ; 
is  moved  by  their  beauty,  their  innocence,  and, 
by  his  remorseful  tenderness,  gives  an  ineffable 
idea  of  their  nature  arid  their  happiness.  God 
beholds  Satan  from  heaven,  and  predicts  the 
weakness  of  man,  his  utter  ruin,  unless  some  one 
presents  himself  to  be  his  surety,  and  die  for  him. 
The  heavenly  choir  stand  mute  with  amazement. 
In  the  silence  of  heaven,  the  Son  alone  replies, 
and  offers  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  The  victim  is 
accepted,  and  man  redeemed,  even  before  he  falls. 

The  Almighty  sends  Raphael  to  warn  our  first 
parents  of  their  enemy's  arrival  arid  intent.  The 
celestial  messenger  relates  to  Adam  the  revolt  of 
the  angels,  which  took  place  at  the  moment  when 
the  Father,  from  the  summit  of  the  holy  hill, 
proclaims  that  he  has  begotten  the  Son,  and 
endowed  him  with  full  power.  The  pride  and 
jealousy  of  Satan,  inflamed  by  this  declaration, 
excite  him  to  the  combat;  vanquished  with  his 
legions,  he  is  thrown  into  hell.  Milton  had  no  data 
for  assigning  a  motive  for  Satan's  rebellion  ;  he  w;is 
obliged  to  draw  every  thing  from  his  own  genius. 
Thus,  with  the  art  of  a  great  master,  he  make's 
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known  what  had  befallen  before  the  opening  of  the 
poem.  Haphnel  then  relates  to  Adam  the  work 
of  the  Six  Days.  Adam,  in  his  turn,  describes  his 
own  creation.  The  angel  returns  to  heaven.  Eve 
suffers  herself  to  be  tempted,  tastes  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  involves  Adam  in  her  fall. 

In  the  tenth  book  all  the  personages  re-appear : 
they  are  about  to  meet  their  fate.  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  books,  Adam  sees  the  results  of  his 
faults,  in  all  that  is  to  happen  till  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ.  The  Son  must  sacrifice  himself  to  ransom 
man.  The  Son  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
poem.  By  means  of  a  vision,  he  remains  the  last 
and  alone  on  the  stage,  in  order  to  fulfil,  in  the 
soliloquy  of  the  Cross,  the  definitive  action.  Con- 
summatum  est. 

Such  is  the  work  in  its  simplicity ;  the  inci- 
dents and  the  narrations  spring  the  one  from  the 
other.  We  travel  through  hell,  chaos,  heaven, 
earth,  eternity,  and  time,  amid  blasphemies  and 
hymns,  tortures  and  delights;  we  rove  through 
these  immensities  with  ease,  unconsciously,  insen- 
sible of  moving;  we  think  not  of  the  efforts  it 
must  have  cost  to  bear  us  thus  high,  on  eagle's 
wings,  or  to  create  such  a  universe. 

The  observation  touching  the  last  appearamv  of 
the  Son.  shows,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  certain 
critics,  that  Milton  would  ha\e  been  wron«r  in 
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suppressing  the  last  two  books.  These  books, 
considered,  I  know  not  why,  as  the  weakest  part 
of  the  poem,  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  others ;  nay,  they  have  a  human  interest 
which  the  earlier  ones  possess  not.  From  the 
greatest  of  poets,  as  he  was,  the  author  becomes 
the  greatest  of  historians,  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
poet.  Michael  informs  our  first  parents  that  they 
must  quit  Paradise.  Eve  weeps ;  grieved  at 
leaving  her  garden,  she  says, 

Oh,  flowers ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 

A  charming  trait  of  character,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  idea  of  a  modern  German 
poet,  but  is  only  one  of  the  beauties  with  which 
the  works  of  Milton  abound.  Adam,  too,  com- 
plains, but  it  is  that  he  must  abandon  the  scenes 
where  God  had  deigned  to  honour  him  with  his 
presence.  He  says, 

Here  I  would  frequent 

*•  *  *  *  * 

*  *      and  to  my  sons  relate 

On  this  mount  He  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked. 
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This  idea  of  God,  with  which  man  is  impressed 
throughout  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary suhlimity.  Eve,  in  waking  to  life,  is 
occupied  but  with  her  own  beauty,  and  sees  God 
in  Man.  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  is  created,  guess- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  made  himself,  instantly 
seeks  and  calls  upon  his  Maker. 

Eve  remains  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Michael,  from  its  summit,  shows  Adam,  in  a  vision, 
his  whole  race.  Thus  the  Bible  is  unfolded. 
First  comes  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  When 
Adam  sees  Abel  fall,  he  exclaims  to  the  Angel, 

Oh  Teacher! 

***** 

But  have  I  now  seen  death  ?  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ? 

Observe  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  nothing  is  said 
of  Adam  after  his  fall ;  silence  spreads  over  the 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  between  his  sin  and 
his  death.  It  would  seem  that  the  human  race, 
his  hapless  posterity,  durst  not  speak  of  him. 
Even  Saint  Paul  names  him  not  among  the 
Patriarchs  who  lived  by  faith.  The  Apostle 
commences  his  list  with  Abel.  Adam  passes  for 
the  chief  of  the  dead,  because  in  him  all  mankind 
died ;  and  yet  for  nine  centuries  he  saw  his  sons 
travelling  towards  the  grave,  of  which  he  was  the 
imentor,  and  which  he  had  opened  for  them. 
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After  the  murder  of  Abel,  the  Angel  shows 
Adam  a  "  lazar  house,"  and  every  different  form  of 
death  ;  this  picture  is  full  of  power,  in  the  style  of 
Tintoretto.  The  poet  says, 

Adam  could  not  but  weep, 

Tho'  not  of  woman  born. 

A  pathetic  reflection,  inspired  by  that  passage 
in  Job, 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of 
trouble." 

The  history  of  the  Giants  of  the  mountain,  who 
seduce  the  females  of  the  plain,  is  marvellously 
told.  The  Deluge  offers  another  vast  scene.  In 
this  eleventh  book,  Milton  imitates  Dante  in  the 
form  of  speech — "  Master,"  used  in  the  dialogue. 
Dante  would  have  invited  Milton  as  a  brother  to 
enter  with  him  the  group  of  great  poets. 

The  twelfth  book  is  no  longer  a  vision,  but 
a  narrative.  The  Tower  of  Babel,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  advent  of  Christ,  his  incarnation, 
his  resurrection,  are  replete  with  beauties  of  every 
kind.  This  book  concludes  with  the  banishment 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  with  lines  so  sad,  that 
every  body  knows  them  by  heart. 

In  these  last  two  books,  the  poet's  melancholy 
is  increased  ;  he  seems  more  than  ever  to  feel  the 
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weight  of  misfortune  and  age.     He  attributes  to 
Michael  these  words:  — 

So  mayst  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 

Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  harshly  pluck 'd,  for  death  mature : 

This  is  old  age  ;  but  then  thou  must  outlive 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 

To  withered,  weak,  and  grey ;  thy  senses,  then, 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego 

To  what  thou  hast ;  and  fur  the  air  of  youth, 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 

A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume 

The  balm  of  life. 

A  commentator,  speaking  of  Milton's  genius,  in 
these  two  last  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  says, 
•  •  It  is  the  same  ocean,  but  at  the  ebb  of  tide ;  the 
same  sun,  but  at  the  moment  of  its  setting." 

Be  it  so.  The  sea  appears  most  lovely  to  my 
eye  when  it  permits  me  to  wander  over  its  de- 
serted strand,  while  it  retreats  towards  the  horizon 
with  the  setting  sun. 
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ADAM    AND    EVE. 

MILTON  has  given,  in  the  first  Man  and  Woman, 
the  original  type  of  their  sons  and  daughters  upon 
earth. 

In  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure ; 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  piac'd,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd  ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd ; 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  : 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
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As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  whu-h  imply  *d 
Subjection,  but  requir'd  with  gentle  s\\ 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv'd. 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 

And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

***** 

So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill ; 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Adam,  simple  and  sublime,  instructed  by 
Heaven,  and  drawing  his  experience  from  God, 
has  but  one  weakness,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
weakness  will  be  his  ruin.  After  having  recounted 
his  own  creation  to  Raphael,  and  his  conver- 
sations with  God  on  solitude,  he  describes  his 
transports  at  the  first  sight  of  his  fair  companion  : 

Methought  I  saw, 

Though  slrrpint;.  when-  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 

Still  irloriou.i  In-fore  whom  awake  I  stood; 

Who,  stooping,  opened  my  left  side,  and  took 

From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 

And  life-blood  streaming  fresh  ;  wide  was  the  wound, 

But  suddenly  with  flesh  filled  up  and  heal'd  : 

The  rib  he  furm'd  and  fashion'd  with  his  hands ; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew 

Man-like,  but  different  sex,  so  lovely  fair. 

That  what  soem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  sumnfd  up,  in  her  contain'd 

And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infused 
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Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dark ;  I  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable  :  on  she  came, 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  tho'  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  not  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  ev'ry  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I,  overjoyed,  could  not  forbear  aloud  : 

'  This  turn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hast  fulfill'd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me  ;  Woman  is  her  name,  of  Man 
Extracted ;  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere ; 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul.' 
She  heard  me  thus ;  and,  though  divinely  brought, 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
***** 

*  *  *  to  say  all, 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 

Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned  ; 

I  followed  her ;  she  what  was  honour'd  knew, 

And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 

My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn :  all  heaven, 
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And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selected  influence  ;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds ;   fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
U'hisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill  top,  to  liizht  the  bridal  lamp. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 
Which  I  enjoy,  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  tilings  rl.-r  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As  us'd,  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 

Nor  vehement  desire ; 

but  here, 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 
Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange,  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmoved,  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  Beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Or  nature  t'ail'd  in  me,  or  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain  ; 
Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough  ;  at  least  .on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament 

—  When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded.    Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanc'd,  and  like  Folly  shows; 
Authority  and  Reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first  not  after  made 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Occasionally  ;  and,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd. 

Who  ever  wrote  like  this  ?  What  poet  ever  spoke 
such  language?  How  miserable  seem  all  modern 
compositions  beside  these  strong  and  magnificent 
conceptions !  Milton  takes  care  to  keep  Eve  aloof, 
while  Adam  betrays  his  weakness  to  Raphael ; 
but  the  inquisitive  woman,  concealed  among  the 
foliage,  hears  enough  for  her  own  ruin. 

There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  about  Eve  ; 
she  unites  innocence  with  loveliness,  but  she  is 
capricious,  presuming,  vain  of  her  beauty ;  she 
insists  on  going  alone  to  her  morning  tasks,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Adam  ;  she  is  offended 
with  the  fears  he  betrays,  and  believes  herself 
capable  of  resisting  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Her 
weak  husband  yields;  he  sadly  follows  her  with 
his  eyes  as  she  disappears  among  the  trees.  Eve 
has  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
than  she  is  beguiled,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
Adam  and  of  Heaven,  in  spite  of  the  images  pre- 
sented to  her  in  a  dream,  which  had  nevertheless 
alarmed  her,  and  in  which  the  Father  of  Lies  had 
said  to  her  what  the  serpent  repeats.  The  praisi- 
of  her  beauty  intoxicates  her  ;  she  falls. 

The  stupor  of  Adam,  his  resolution  to  partake? 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  he  may  die  with  Eve, 
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tlu»  despair  of  botli.  their  reproaches  his 
ness,  the  reconciliation;  Kve's  proposal  cither  to 
destroy  herself  or  to  deny  herself  posterity — all 
is  in  the  highest  strain  of  pathos.  Eve,  moreover, 
reminds  one  of  Shaksju -are's  females;  she  has  an 
air  so  extremely  youthful ;  her  simplicity  is  almost 
child-like;  it  furnishes  an  excuse  for  a  seduction 
which  is  effected  with  such  facility. 

The  style  of  these  scenes  could  have  belonged 
to  no  one  but  Milton.  The  delicious  lines  in 
which  Eve  gives  an  account  of  her  first  waking 
after  her  creation,  are  well  known.  Jn  the  same 
book,  the  fourth,  she  also  says  to  our  first  Father : 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charms  of  earli*  ^  birds:  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
(JlNt'ning  with  tlcu. ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'rs  ;  and  s \\eet  the  coming  on 
Of  .mMtrful  evenin;.:  mild  ;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  soldi, n  bird^  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these,  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
(.iM'niMLT  with  dew,  nor  fra-raner  after  showers, 

grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night, 
\\  ith  tli i>  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  iilittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Befoiv  they  enter  the  nuptial  bower,  Adam 
pauses,  and  veils  his  expected  felicity  in  this 
chas'.e  and  pious  aspiration  : 
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This  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  till  this  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite  both  when  we  wake 
And  when  we  seek  as  now  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

Adam  wakes  before  Eve  in  the  morning, 

He,  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  or  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching  whisper'd  thus:  Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime. 

When  Raphael  beholds  Eve,  he  addresses  her 
with  this  angelic  salutation : 

Hail,  mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God 
Have  heap'd  this  table. 

Thus  every  thing  is  sanctified  by  religious  sen- 
timent in  the  hymns  of  this  poet.  These  gracious 
pictures  of  blessedness  are  the  more  dramatic  be- 
cause they  are  witnessed  by  Satan.  He  learns 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  happy  pair  their  own 
secret  and  his  power  to  ruin  them.  The  felicity 
of  Adam  and  Eve  alarms  us  for  them  ;  every  in- 
stant of  their  bliss  makes  us  tremble,  since  it 
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must  be  followed  by  the  perdition  of  the  human 
race.      The  Prince  of  Hell  exclaim  s : 

Oh  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 

Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe ; 

More  woe  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy  ; 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secur'd 

Long  to  continue, 

yet  no  purpos'd  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 
Though  I  unpitied.  

If  the  art  of  the  poet  is  any  where  displayed,  it 
is  in  the  description  of  our  first  parents'  love  after 
the  fall.  The  poet  employs  his  former  colours, 
but  their  effect  is  no  longer  the  same.  Eve  is  not 
now  the  wife,  but  the  mistress.  The  virgin  bride 
of  Eden's  bower  has  entered  that  of  Paphos ;  vo- 
luptuousness has  superseded  love,  and  blandish- 
ments chaste  caresses.  And  how  has  the  poet 
ellected  this  metamorphosis?  He  has  banished 
from  his  description  but  a  single  word — innocence. 
The  pair  come  forth  sated,  drowsy  from  the  ine- 
briation of  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  we  see  that  they 
have  begotten  Cain.  They  discover  with  shame 
the  pale  traces  of  pleasure  in  their  countenances; 
they  perceive  that  they  are  naked,  and  resort  to 
the  fig  tree.  Man  has  fallen.  The  globe  is  de- 
ranged upon  its  axis,  the  seasons  changed,  and 
Death  first  sets  foot  on  the  earth. 
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THE  FATHER  AND  THE  SON. 


THE  character  of  the  Almighty  Father  is  ob- 
scurely traced.  In  this  we  must  admire  the  au- 
thor's reserve.  He  feared  to  put  mortal  words 
into  the  lips  of  an  imperishable  being  ;  therefore 
gives  Jehovah  none  that  are  not  sanctioned  by 
Holy  Writ,  and  by  the  commentaries  of  the  first- 
rate  minds  in  Christendom  in  succeeding  ages : 
every  thing  turns  on  the  most  abstract  questions 
of  Grace,  Free  Will,  Eternal  Prescience.  The  Al- 
mighty increases  in  majesty  amidst  the  theological 
philosophy,  in  which  the  hand  of  respect  and 
mystery  keeps  him  concealed.  We  shall  see 
that  Milton,  in  the  confusion  of  his  systems, 
formed  no  very  distinct  idea  of  the  one  God. 

But  the  character  of  the  Son  is  a  work  the  per- 
fections of  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked. In  Christ  is  the  nature  of  man ;  man 
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may  therefore  the  better  comprehend  Christ,  and, 
as  in  Christ  there  is  also  the  divine  nature,  it  is 
through  man  that  Milton  raised  himself  to  the 
real  knowledge  of  this  union  of  God  and  man. 
The  tenderness  of  the  Son  is  ineffable,  and  never- 
failing.  In  the  third  book  he  offers  himself  as  an 
expiatory  victim  ;  even  before  man  has  fallen  he 
says  to  the  Father : — 

Hehold  me  then  ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life, 
I  offer  ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Account  me  man ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die 
\\\-ll  pleas'd ;  on  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage. 
His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  s|>;ikt  ,  and  breathed  immortal  love 
To  mortal  man. 

In  the  tenth   book  the  Father  s<.-n<N  tin-  Son  to 
judge  the  guilty  pair  :   lie  replies — 

I  go  to  judge 

On  earth  these  thy  transgressors;  but  thou  knowat, 
Whoever  jndjr'd.  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 

When  time  shall  be.   for  so  I  undertook 
Uefore  thee  ;   and.  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  derived. 

The   Son    refuses    all   '  attendance,'  all  '  train, 
M  here  none 
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Are  to  behold  the  judgment  but  the  judg'd, 
Those  two. 

He  descends  to  the  garden,  "  from  wrath  more 
cool "  than  its  evening  breeze.  His  voice,  far 
from  being  terrible,  is  "  by  soft  winds  brought  to 
their  ears."  They  hide  themselves ;  he  calls, 
"  Where  art  thou  Adam  ?  "  The  man  hesitates, 
but  comes,  "  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth," 
and, 

Adam  faltering  long,  thus  answer'd  brief: 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 

Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.     To  whom 

The  gracious  Judge,  without  revile,  repli'd, 

My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear'd, 

But  still  rejoiced  :  how  is  it  now  become 

So  dreadful  to  thee  ?     That  thou  art  naked,  who 

Hath  told  thee  ? 

***** 

So  judged  he  man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent. 

Then  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change,  disdain'd  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume. 
As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet,  so  now, 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Nor  he  their  outward  only 

but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 

Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  covered  from  his  Father's  sight. 
To  him  vith  swift  ascent  he  up  returned. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  book,  the  tenth, 
Eve  and  Adam,  reconciled  and  penitent,  offer  their 
prayers  to  God,  from  the  place  where  he  hath 
placed  them.  Their  orisons  ascend  to  heaven  ; 
the  Great  Intercessor  presents  them  to  the  Father, 

clad 
With  incense  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd. 

»  *  «  * 

See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man,  these  sighs 
And  pray'rs,  which  - 

-  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 


with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Intrrpri't  for  him,  me  Ii  is  advocate 
And  propitiation,  all  his  works  on  me, 
Good  or  not  good,  ingraft  ;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 

The  beauty  of  the  poetry  here  equals  that  of 
the  sentiment.  In  the  twelfth  book,  Milton, 
quitting  the  loftiness  of  the  Bible,  descends  to  the 
gentle  meekness  of  the  Gospel,  to  depict  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption.  Michael  says  to  Adam. 

Thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 

To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death  ; 
»  »  *  * 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphemed, 
Sii/'don  by  force,  judg'd,  and  to  death  condemn'd, 
A  shameful  and  accurs'd,  iiail'd  to  the  cross, 
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By  his  own  nation,  slain  for  bringing  life, 
But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies.    . 

Milton's  genius  is  softened  by  the  rays  of 
Christianity.  As  he  displayed  events  preceding 
Time,  he  leaves  you  in  that  time  into  which  he 
has  introduced  you  at  the  fall  of  man.  His  own 
mind  passes  over  this  intermediate  world,  which 
it  disdains,  and  hastens  to  announce  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  Time  to  whom  he  gives  the  wings  of 
hours,  to  proclaim  the  renewal  of  all  things,  the 
union  of  the  end  and  of  the  beginning,  in  the 
bosom  of  God. 
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MILTON'S  ANGKLv 


the  angels  there  are  great  varieties  of 
character.  Uriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  have  each 
peculiar  traits  which  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  Raphael  is  the  friend  of  man.  The 
portrait  which  the  poet  draws  of  him  is  replete 
with  modesty  and  grace. 

Sent  by  God  to  our  first  parents,  on  arriving  in 
Eden,  he 

Shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wick-. 

Adam  thus  calls  his  partner  : 

1 1  «U  hither  Kve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold, 

\  ard  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving ;  seems  another  morn 

His'n  on  mid-noon. 

Raphael  accosts  Adam,  as,  in  Scriptural  history, 
tin1  angels  demanded  hospitality  of  the  Patriarchs, 
or,  in  Pagan  annals,  gods  sat  at  the  table  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon.  Raphael  salutes  our  first  mother — 

On  whom  the  an^el  II nil 
u'd,  the  holy  salutation  UMM! 
Long  after  to  Mt  >t  M.u-y,  second  J 
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He  then  relates,  as  I  have  said,  what  has  passed 
in  heaven,  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  and  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  he  satisfies  the  curiosity  of 
the  father  of  men  ;  and  blushes 

Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 

when  Adam  ventures  to  question  him  on  the  loves 
of  spirits.  When  he  returns  to  heaven,  Adam  say  s : 

Go,  heavenly  guest, 

tliou  to  mankind 

Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  ! 

Michael,  chief  of  the  heavenly  warriors,  is  sent 
in  his  turn,  but  to  banish  the  guilty  pair  from 
Paradise. 

Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  :  over  his  lucid  arms 
While  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Adam,  perceiving  him  from  afar,  says  to  Eve : 

Majesty 

Invests  his  coming  ;  yet  not  terrible 
That  I  should  fear,  not  sociably  mild 
As  Raphael. 

The  poet  is  familiar  with  all  these  angels,  and 
makes  you  live  with  them.  The  faithful  one  in 
the  Satanic  host  is  energetic.  I  shall  presently 
quote  his  discourse.  Even  the  cherubim  who  in 
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their  night-watch    surprise  Satan    at  the   ear  of 
Eve  are  correctly  drawn.     Satan  insultingly  crie> : 

Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  once,  no  mate 

For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar ; 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown, 

The  lowest  of  your  throng. 

To  whom  thus  /ephon,  answ'ring  scorn  with  scorn: 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same 

Or  undiminish'd  brightness  to  be  known, 

As  when  thou  stoodst  in  heaven  upright  and  pure. 

Thy  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 

Departed  from  thec. 

Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold, 
Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do 
Single  against  the  wicked,  and  thence  weak. 

When  Satan  transforms  himself  into  a  spirit  of 
light,  the  poet  spreads  over  him  all  the  harmonies 
of  his  art. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  check  pluy 'd ;  wings  he  wore 
Of  many-colour'd  plumes,  sprinkled  with  gold  ; 
His  habit,  fit  for  speed,  succinct,  and  held 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

All  these  spirits,  in  their  infinite  variety  and 
beauty,  appear  before  us  as  if  painted  by  Michael 
Angelo  or  Raphael ;  or  rather  we  see  that  Milton 
habited  and  represented  them  after  tin-  pictures  of 
those  great  masters.  He  has  transferred  them 
from  the  canvass  to  poetry,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his 
lyre,  given  language  to  the  lips  which  painting 
had  left  mute. 


MILTON'S  DEMONS  AND  ALLEGORICAL 
PERSONAGES. 


IT  were  useless  to  repeat  what  every  one  knows 
respecting  the  spirits  of  darkness,  as  Milton  has 
produced  them.  Satan  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
incomparable  creation. 

Louis  Racine  makes  this  remark  in  speaking  of 
Satan's  four  soliloquies  :  "  On  what  occasions 
does  the  spirit  of  rage,  the  king  of  evil,  utter  re- 
flections which  may  be  called  wise  ?  First,  when 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  sun ;  secondly, 
in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  earth  ;  thirdly 
in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  two  beings,  who 
in  peaceful  converse  assure  each  other  of  their 
mutual  love  ;  fourthly,  in  contemplating  one  of 
these  creatures  alone,  among  trees,  cultivating 
flowers,  the  image  of  innocence  and  tranquillity. 
All  that  is  good  and  fair  at  first  excites  his  admi- 
ration ;  this  awakens  remorse,  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  has  lost,  and  the  results  of  his  re-- 
morse only  harden  him  the  more  in  crime.  The 
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kingof  evil  by  degrees  becomes  worthy  of  his  new 
empire.  Eve  gathering  flowers  appears  to  him 
happy;  her  serenity  is  the  pleasure  of  innocence; 
he  hastens  to  destroy  what  he  admires,  because  he 
is  the  destroyer  of  all  happiness.  In  these  four 
soliloquies  Milton  lia^  preserved  the  same  cha- 
racter for  Satan,  without  copying  himself.  Satan 
is  not  the  hero  of  his  poem,  but  the  master-piece  of 
his  poetry." 

Milton  has  almost  given  to  Satan  sensations  of 
love  for  Eve.  The  fallen  angel  is  jealous,  at  view- 
ing the  caresses  of  the  wedded  pair.  Eve  fasci- 
nating for  a  moment  the  rival  of  the  Almighty,  the 
chief  of  hell,  the  king  of  hate,  leaves  in  the  ima- 
gination an  incomprehensible  impression  of  the 
beauty  of  the  woman. 

The  allegorical  personages  of  "Paradise  Lost," 
are  Chaos,  Death,  and  Sin.  Such  is  the  fire  of  the 
poet  that  he  has  made  the  two  latter  real  and  for- 
midable persons.  Nothing  is  more  wondrous  than 
the  instinct  of  Sin,  when,  from  the  threshold  of 
hell,  between  the  flames  of  Tartarus  arid  the  ocean 
of  Chaos,  this  phantom  guesses  that  her  father  and 
her  son  have  conquered  the  world.  Death  too, 
to  hi*  mother  Sin  : 

Such  a  scent   I  draw 

OfiMni.it:.-.  pri-y  inniimrnhlr.  and  taste 

The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  that  there  live. 
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So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
I lis  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 

Sin,  as  I  observed  in  the  "  Genie  de  Christian- 
isme"  is  of  the  feminine  gender  in  English,  and 
Death  masculine.  Racine  wishing  to  save  his  lan- 
guage from  this  confusion  of  sexes,  gave  Sin  the 
Greek  name  of  At6,  and  Death  that  of  Ades.  I 
have  not  enslaved  myself  to  his  scruples.  Against 
Louis  Racine  I  have  the  authority  of  Jean  Racine. 

Le  Mort  est  le  seul  dieu  que  j'osais  implorer. 
Death  is  the  only  God  I  dared  implore. 

It  appears  to  me  that  readers  accustomed  be- 
forehand to  this  picture  will  easily  reconcile  them- 
selves to  this  change  of  genders,  making  Death 
masculine,  and  Sin  feminine,  in  spite  of  our  ar- 
ticles. 

Voltaire,  while  in  London,  was  one  day  criti- 
cising this  celebrated  allegory  ;  Young,  who  heard 
him,  made  this  distich  impromptu  : 

You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  once  we  think  you  Milton's  Death  and  Sin  ! 

It  now  but  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  one 
other  character  in  Paradise  Lost,  I  mean  that  of 
Milton  himself. 
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MILTON   IX      1'AKVDISE  LOST." 


Tin:  republican  is  conspicuous  in  every  verse  of 
"  Paradise  Lost :"  the  speeches  of  Satan  breathe 
a  hatred  of  subjection.  Milton,  however,  who, 
although  an  enthusiast  of  liberty,  had  nevertheless 
served  Cromwell,  reveals  the  kind  of  republic 
which  accorded  with  his  ideas  :  it  is  not  a  republic 
of  equality,  a  plebeian  republic ;  he  desired  an 
aristocratic  republic,  in  which  gradations  of  rank 
are  admitted.  Satan  says: — 

"if  not  equal  all,  yet  free, 

Equally  free  ;  fur  orders  and  degrees 

J:ir  nut  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Who  can  in  reason  then,  or  right,  assume 

Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 

His  equals,  if  in  power  or  splendour  leas, 

In  freedom  equal?  or  can  introduce 

Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 

Kir  nut  ?   much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord, 

And  look  tor  adoration,  to  the  abuse 

Of  tho.M-  imperial  titles,  which  av^-rt 

Our  being  ordained   to  'jovrrn.  not  to  serve." 

I'a ratlitc  Lost,  Book  V. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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If  there  could  remain  any  doubt  on  this  suhject, 
Milton,  in  his  tract  entitled  "  The  Ready  and 
Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth," 
speaks  a  language  calculated  to  dispel  all  uncer- 
tainty ;  he  therein  avows  that  the  republic  should 
be  governed  by  a  grand  or  general  perpetual 
council;  he  rejects  the  popular  remedy  adopted  to 
check  the  ambition  of  this  permanent  council,  as 
the  people  would  plunge  headlong  into  a  licentious 
and  unbridled  democracy.  Milton,  the  proud  re- 
publican, had  a  coat  of  arms  :  he  bore  on  a  field 
sable,  an  eagle  argent,  double-headed  gules,  beak 
and  legs  sable.  An  eagle  was,  for  the  poet  at 
least,  a  speaking  escutcheon.  The  Americans 
have  escutcheons  of  a  more  feudal  character  than 
those  of  the  knights  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
such  fancies  are  altogether  harmless. 

The  speeches  which  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  "Paradise  Lost,"  have  acquired  new  interest 
since  we  have  had  a  representative  government. 
The  poet  has  introduced  into  his  work  the  political 
forms  of  the  government  of  his  native  land.  Satan 
convokes  in  hell  a  real  parliament ;  he  divides  it 
into  two  chambers ;  Tartarus  rejoices  in  a  cham- 
ber of  peers.  Eloquence  is  one  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  ihe  author's  talent ;  the  speeches  de- 
livered by  his  personages  are  frequently  models  of 
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skill  and  energy.     Abdiel,  when  parting  from  the 
rebel  angels,  addresses  Satan  in  these  \vords  : — 

"  O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accnrs'd, 
Forsaken  of  all  good  !  I  see  thy  full 
Determined,  ami  thy  hapless  crew  involr'd 
In  this  perfidiooi  fraud,  contagion  spread 
Hoth  of  thy  crime  ami  pnni.shment :   henceforth 
No  more  In-  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
( )f  (iod's  Messiah  ;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  he  now  vouchsafd  ;  other  decrees 
Against  thce  are  gone  forth  without  recall  ; 
That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject, 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.     Well  thou  didst  advise  ; 
Vet  not  tor  thy  advice  and  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath 
Impendent,  r:igin#  into  sudden  flame, 
Di-tin-uMi  i  '*>n  expect  to  r'crl 

1 1  is  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  tire. 
Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn, 
When  who  can  nncreate  thee  thoti  -halt  know." 

There  is,  in  the  poem,  something  which  at  first 
sight  appears  unaccountable :  the  infernal  republic 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  celestial  monarchy ; 
Milton,  though  his  sentiments  are  wholly  repub- 
lican, invariably  ascribes  justice  and  victory  to  the 
Almighty  !  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  poet 
was  swayed  by  his  religious  opinions.  In  accord- 
ance' with  the  Independents,  he  desired  a  theocratic 
republic,  a  hierarchical  liberty,  subject  only  to  the 

i     I 
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•  dominion  of  Heaven  ;  he  had  represented  Crom- 
well as  the  lieutenant-general  of  God  and  the 
protector  of  the  republic  : — 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who,  through  a  cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough 'd, 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  works  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots' imbrued, 
And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.     Yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war  :  new  foes  arise 

Threat'ning  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

Satan  and  his  angels  were  pictured  to  Milton's 
imagination  by  the  proud  Presbyterians,  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Saints,  Milton's  own 
faction,  of  which  he  hailed  the  inspired  Cromwell 
as  the  godly  leader. 

We  discern  in  Milton  a  man  of  troubled  spirit ; 
still  under  the  influence  of  revolutionary  scenes 
.and  passions,  he  stood  erect  after  the  downfall  of 
the  revolution  which  had  fled  to  him  for  shelter, 
and  palpitated  in  his  bosom.  But  the  earnestness 
of  that  revolution  overpowers  him ;  religious 
gravity  forms  the  counterpoise  to  his  political 
agitations.  Stunned,  however,  at  the  overthrow  of 
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his  fondest  illusions,  at  tin-  dissipation  of  liis 
dreams  of  liberty,  lie  knows  not  which  way  to  turn, 
but  remains  in  a  state  of  perplexity.  e\en  re- 
specting religious  truth. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  fixes 
on  the  mind  the  impression  that  Milton  fluctuated 
bet  ween  a  variety  of  systems.  In  the  very  opening 
of  his  poem,  he  avows  himself  a  Socinian  by  the 
celebrated  expression  "one  greater  man;"  he  is 
silent  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost,  never  names  the 
Trinity,  nowhere  states  the  Son  to  be  equal  to  the 
Father.  The  Son  is  not  begotten  of  all  eternity ; 
the  poet  even  places  his  creation  after  that  of  the 
angels.  Milton  is,  if  anything,  an  Arian  ;  he 
does  not  admit  what  is  properly  called  the  creation. 
but  supposes  a  pre-existing  matter,  co-eternal  with 
the  spirit.  The  particular  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse is  no  more,  in  his  opinion,  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  little  corner  .of  chaos,  which  is  ever 
threatening  to  return  to  its  previous  state  of  con- 
fusion. All  the  known  philosophical  theories  of 
the  poet  have  more  or  less  taken  root  amongst  hi> 
beliefs  ;  at  one  time,  Plato  with  the  exemplars  of 
ideas,  or  Pythagoras  with  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres:  at  another.  Kpicurus,  or  Lucretius,  with 
his  materialism,  a>  uhen  he  exhibit*  to  view  the 
half-formed  animals  issuing  from  the  earth.  He 
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is  a  fatalist  when  making  the  rebel  angel  say  of 
himself  and  his  companions  : — 

"  We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-rais'd 
By  our  own  quick'ning  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb." 

Milton  is,  moreover,  a  pantheist  or  Spinozist, 
but  his  pantheism  is  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 

The  poet  first  appears  to  admit  of  the  known 
pantheism,  a  medley  of  matter  and  mind ;  but,  if 
man  had  not  sinned,  Adam  would  have  gradually 
extricated  himself  from  matter,  and  acquired  the 
nature  of  angels.  Adam  falls  into  sin.  With 
a  view  to  redeem  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  is  all  spirit,  assumes  a  material 
substance,  descends  upon  earth,  dies,  and  re-as- 
cends into  heaven,  after  passing  through  matter. 
Christ  thus  becomes  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which 
matter,  brought  into  contact  with  intelligence, 
becomes  spiritualised.  At  length,  the  due  time 
having  elapsed,  matter  or  the  material  world  is  at 
an  end,  and  merges  into  the  other  principle. 
"  The  Son,"  says  Milton,  "  shall  be  absorbed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  with  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tures *  ;  God  shall  be  all  in  all."  This  is  a  spiri- 
tual pantheism,  succeeding  the  pantheism  of  the 
two  principles. 

*  This  I  cannot  find  in  Milton. — TRANSLATOR. 
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Thus  our  soul  will  I  if  absorbed  in  the  source  of 
spirituality.  What  is  that  sea  of  intelligence,  a 
single  drop  of  which,  contained  within  matter,  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  comprehend  the  motion  of 
the  spheres  and  to  investigate  the  nature  of  God? 
What  is  the  Infinite?  What!  still  worlds  after 
worlds !  Imagination  is  bewildered  in  its  endea- 
vours to  penetrate  those  abysses,  and  Milton  is 
wrecked  in  the  attempt.  Nevertheless,  amidst 
this  chaos  of  principles,  the  poet  remains  biblical 
and  a  Christian  ;  he  rehearses  the  fall  and  the 
redemption.  A  Puritan  at  first,  then  an  Indepen- 
dent and  an  Anabaptist,  he  becomes  a  AY/////,  a 
quietist,  and  an  enthusiast ;  it  is  at  length  but  a 
voice  that  sings  the  praises  of  the  Almighty.  Mil- 
ton had  forsaken  the  house  of  God  ;  he  no  longer 
gave  any  external  signs  of  religion  ;  in  "  Paradise 
Lost"  he  declares  that  prayer  is  the  only  worship 
acceptable  to  God. 

This  poem,  which  opens  in  hell,  and,  passing 
over  the  earth,  terminates  in  heaven,  exhibits  only 
two  human  beings  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  the 
new  creation;  the  rest  are  the  supernatural  inha- 
bitants of  the  abyss  of  endless  felicity,  or  of  the 
gulf  of  everlasting  misery.  Well,  then,  the  poet 
lias  dared  to  ]>enetrate  this  solitude,  where  he 
presents  himself  as  the  child  nf  Adam,  a  deputy 
of  the  human  race,  fallen  through  disobedience. 
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He  there  appears  as  the  hierophant,  the  prophet, 
commissioned  to  learn  the  history  of  man's  fall, 
and  to  sing  it  on  the  harp  devoted  to  the  penances 
of  David.  He  is  so  full  of  genius,  holiness,  and 
grandeur,  that  his  noble  head  is  not  misplaced  near 
that  of  our  first  parent,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  his  angels.  Issuing  forth  from  the  abyss  of 
darkness,  he  hails  that  holy  light  which  is  denied 
to  his  eyes. 

Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first-born, 

Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam, 

May  I  express  thee  unblam'd?  since  God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapprojiched  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  there  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  ! 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  Before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens,  thou  wcrt,  and,  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  world  of  waters,  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit'now  with  bolder  wing, 

Ksfup'd  the  Stygian  pool 

And  feel  thy  sovran,  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 

("ease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 

Clear  spring  or  shady  grove  *     * 

*     nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown 
liliml  Thamyris,  and  blind 
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And  Tiresia>  and  Phincus,  prophets  old  ; 
There  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  cmvrt  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
Hut  clouds  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expiing'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
S<>  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  aiind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  d!*i>er>e  ;  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

Elsewhere  he  exclaims  in  not  loss  pathetic  strains: 

"  If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd, 
*****     higher  argument 
Remain^  :  surtieient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Depress'd." 

How    lofty  must   have  been  the.1   intelligent- • 
Milton,  which  could   sustain  this  intercourse  face 
to  fair  with  <u>d,and  the  wonderful  beings  he  ha- 
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created !  No  man  ever  displayed  a  more  sober 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  delicate  genius.  "  It 
was,"  says  Hume,  "  during  a  state  of  poverty, 
blindness, disgrace,  danger,  and  old  age, that  Milton 
composed  his  wonderful  poem,  which  not  only  sur- 
passed all  the  performances  of  his  cotemporaries, 
but  all  the  compositions  which  had  flowed  from 
his  peri  during  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the 
height  of  his  prosperity."  We  actually  distin- 
guish in  this  poem,  through  the  ardour  of  youth- 
ful years,  the  maturity  of  age  and  the  gravity  of 
misfortune;  this  imparts  to  "  Paradise  Lost"  an 
extraordinary  fascination  of  old  age  and  youth,  of 
restlessness  and  peace,  of  sadness  and  joy,  of  reason 
and  love. 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 


LITERATURE  UNDER  THE  LAST  TWO  STUARTS. 
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COMPARISON 

BETWEEN    THE    MEN   AND    EVENTS    OP     THE    ENGLISH    AN1> 
OP    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONS. 


WKKI;  we,  on  quitting  Milton,  to  hasten,  with- 
out any  transition,  to  the  writers  who  flourished 
under  the  last  two  Stuarts,  we  should  fall  from  a 
greater  height  than  the  angels  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  who  were  hurled  from  heaven  to  an  im- 
measurable depth.  We  have,  however,  to  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  revolution  from  whieh  the  poet 
had  emerged,  and  to  compare  it  with  our  own 
revolution:  by  bestowing  some  further  considera- 
tion on  the  age  of  Milton,  we  shall  insensibly 
(Irscvnd  to  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  James. 
\Ye  fWl  riveted,  as  it  were,  to  those  days  of  1649, 
remarkable  for  their  affinity  with  our  own  time; 
\\e  shall  see,  by  the  comparison  of  men  and  events, 
that  our  revolutionary  days  maintain  over  those  of 
the  Knglish  republic  and  Protectorship  a  si 
though  too  often  a  fatal,  superiority. 

The  French  revolution  was  surpassed   in  litera- 
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ture  by  the  English  revolution  ;  from  the  republic, 
the  empire,  the  restoration,  nothing  has  emanated 
which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost ;"  in  other  respects,  in  all  but 
a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  our  revolution 
has  far  outstripped  that  of  our  neighbours. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1649  was  brought 
about,  the  intercourse  between  nations  had  not 
reached  the  point  which  it  has  attained  at  the 
present  day  ;  the  ideas,  the  events,  of  every  coun- 
try, were  not  conveyed  over  the  whole  world 
by  the  multiplicity  of  roads,  the  rapidity  of  cou- 
riers, the  extension  of  commerce  and  industry, 
the  publications  of  the  periodical  press.  The 
revolution  of  Great  Britain  did  not  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze ;  confined  within  an  island,  it  did  not 
carry  its  arms  and  its  principles  to  the  extremities 
of  Europe ;  it  did  not  preach  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  as  Mahomet  preached  the  Koran  and  des- 
potism, sword  in  hand ;  it  was  neither  called  upon 
to  repel  a  foreign  invasion,  nor  to  defend  itself 
against  a  system  of  terror ;  the  religious  and  social 
state  was  not  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  fact,  the  actors  in  that  revolution  never  came 
up  to  the  mark  of  those  of  the  French  revolution, 
measured  as  the  latter  was  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  carried  on  by  a  nation  much  more 
closely  connected  with  the  general  destinies  of  the 
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world.  Is  it  to  Ludlow  or  llampden  that  we  can 
compare  Mirabeau?  His  superiors  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  they  \\eiv  greatly  inferior  to  him 
in  genius  *. 

Connected  by  the  excesses  and  accidents  of  bis 
life  with  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  with 
the  existence  of  felons,  ravisbers.  and  adven- 
turers, Mirabeau,  the  tribune  of  aristocracy,  the 
deputy  of  democracy,  partook  of  the  characters  of 
(iraccbus  and  Don  Juan,  of  Catiline  and  (in/man 
d  \\lfarache,  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  Car- 
dinal de  Retz,  of  the  profligate  of  the  regency 
and  the  savage  of  the  revolution  ;  there  moreover 
flowed  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Mirabeaus ; 
an  exiled  Florentine  family,  which  retained  some- 
what of  those  armed  palaces  and  those  great 
factions  illustrated  by  Dante ;  a  French  natural- 
ised family,  in  which  the  republican  spirit  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  age,  and  the  feudal  spirit 
of  our  own  middle  ago,  wore  found  combined  in  a 
succession  of  extraordinary  men. 

The  ugliness  of  Mirabeau,  laid  upon  a  ground 
of  beauty,  for  which  his  race  was  distinguished, 
produced  an  image  of  one  of  the  powerful  figun  > 
in  the  iMxt  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 

What  follows,  as  far  as,  and  including  the  parallel  between 
Bonaparte  and  Croimvrll,  is  a  condensed  extract  from  my 
Memoirs. 
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compatriot  of  Arrighetti.  Tlie  marks  left  by  the 
small-])ox  on  the  orator's  face  rather  bore  the 
appearance  of  scars  occasioned  by  fire.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  moulded  his  head  for  empire  or 
the  gibbet,  to  have  shaped  his  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curbing  a  nation  or  carrying  off  a  woman. 
When  he  shook  his  mane,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  mob,  he  suddenly  checked  their  progress  ; 
when  he  raised  his  foot  and  showed  his  claws, 
they  ran  furiously.  Amidst  the  most  frightful 
riot  of  a  sitting,  I  have  seen  him  in  the  tribune, 
dark,  hideous,  and  motionless :  he  reminded  me 
of  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  impassible  and  shapeless — 
the  centre  of  his  own  confusion. 

Twice  did  I  meet  Mirabeau  at  an  entertain- 
ment :  on  one  occasion  at  the  house  of  Voltaire's 
niece,  the  Marchioness  de  Villette ;  on  another, 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  deputies  of  the  opposi- 
tion, with  whom  Chapelain  had  made  me  ac- 
quainted. Chapelain  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold 
on  the  same  tumbrel  with  M.  de  Malesherbes  and 
my  own  brother. 

Our  discussion  after  dinner  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  Mirabeau's  enemies ;  I  happened  to  be 
next  to  him  ;  and,  with  the  timidity  of  a  young 
man,  unknown  to  all,  had  not  uttered  a  word. 
He  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  his  eyes  of 
wickedness  and  genius,  and,  laying  his  broad  hand 
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upon  rny  shoulder,  said,  "  They  will  never  for«;i\r 
mi'  my  superiority."  Methinks  I  still  feel  tin- 
impression  of  that  hand,  as  if  Satan  had  toiulnd 
me  with  his  fiery  claw*. 

Too  soon  for  his  own  sake,  too  late  for  that  of 
tlif  court,  Mirabeau  sold  himself  to  the  latter,  and 
the  court  bought  him  over.  He  hazarded  the 
stake  of  his  fame  for  the  prospect  of  a  pension 
and  an  embassy  ;  Cromwell  was  at  the  point  of 
I'.xrlianjjin^  liis  future  prospects  for  a  title  and 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Notwithstanding  his 
pride,  he  did  not  set  a  sufficient  value  upon  him- 
self; the  superabundance  of  money  and  of  places 
has  since  raised  the  price  of  men's  consciences. 

Death  released  Mirabeau  from  his  promises, 
and  rescued  him  from  dangers  which  he  would 
probably  have  been  unable  to  overcome :  his  life 
\\mild  have  demonstrated  his  incapacity  for  good  ; 
by  his  death  he  was  left  in  the  height  of  his 
power  for  evil. 

*  Mirabeau  boasted  of  having  a  handsome  hand  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  his  notion  ;  but  I  was  very  -  lender,  and 
hfl  i  xtn'indy  large,  and  his  hand  fairly  covered  my  shoulder. 


VOL.  II. 


CLUBS. 


ENGLAND  had  her  factions  and  even  her  parties; 
what,  however,  were  the  meetings  of  the  saints, 
of  the  puritans,  of  the  levellers,  of  the  agitators, 
compared  with  the  clubs  of  our  revolution  ?  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  in  the  Genie  (In  Christia- 
nisme,  that  Milton  had  placed  in  his  Hell  an 
image  of  the  perverseness  to  which  he  had  been 
a  witness :  what  sort  of  a  picture  would  he 
have  drawn,  had  he  seen  what  I  saw  in  Paris 
during  the  summer  of  1792,  when,  returning  from 
America,  I  passed  through  France  in  fulfilment 
of  my  destinies  ? 

The  King's  flight,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1791, 
caused  the  revolution  to  take  a  prodigious  stride. 
Brought  back  to  Paris  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  then  dethroned  for  the  first  time, 
since  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  the 
decrees  should  have  the  force  of  laws,  without 
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requiring   the    royal   sanction    or    acceptaniv 
high   court  of  justice  .'ablished  at   Or! 

and  outstripped  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  At 
that  very  period,  Madame  Roland  was  clamorous 
for  the  Queen's  head,  little  dreaming  how  soon  her 
own  would  he  called  for  by  the  revolution.  The 
riotous  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  had 
taken  place,  in  opposition  to  the  decree  which 
M'.-pended  the  King  from  his  functions,  instead  of 
bringing  him  to  trial.  The  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  on  the  14th  of  September,  failed  to 
restore  tranquillity.  The  decree  of  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, for  the  regulation  of  popular  societies,  only 
had  the  c- fleet  of  increasing  their  violence  ;  this 
911  the  last  act  of  the  Constituent  Assembly: 
it  separated  on  the  following  day,  bequeath  ii 
France  an  endless  revolution. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  installed  on  the  1st 

of  October,  1791>  rolled  in  the  vortex  which 

to  swallow  up  the  living  and  the  dead.     Disturh- 

embrued    the   departments    in    blood:     ..: 

.  the  people  were  glutted  with  massacres,  and 

<1  upon  the  heart  of  M.  de  Belzunce.     The 

King  set  his  veto  to  the  decree  against  emigrants, 

and    the   public   agitation   was    increased   by   this 

lawful  act.      lYtion  bad  became  mayor  of  Paris. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  the  deputies  passed 

lion  against  the  emigrant  pri 
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on  the  2nd,  they  fixed  upon  the  preceding  day, 
the  1st  of  January,  for  the  commencement  of  the 
IVth  year  of  liberty.  The  red  caps  were  dis- 
played in  the  streets  of  Paris  towards  the  13th  of 
February,  and  the  municipality  ordered  the  manu- 
facturing of  pikes.  On  the  1st  of  March  ap- 
peared the  manifesto  of  the  emigrants.  Austria 
was  arming.  The  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  con- 
vention between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  were  publicly  known.  Paris  was  divided 
into  sections  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  1792,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  adopted  the  sepulchral  machine,  without 
which  the  sentences  of  the  Tribunal  of  Terror 
could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect ;  it  was 
first  tried  upon  the  dead,  that  it  might  learn  its 
business  from  them.  We  may  consider  this  in- 
strument in  the  light  of  an  executioner,  since 
many  persons,  well  pleased  with  its  services,  made 
donations  of  money  for  its  support.  * 

Roland  the  minister,  or  rather  his  astonishing 
wife,  had  been  called  to  the  king's  council.  War 
was  declared,  on  the  20th  of  April,  against  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Marat  published 
L? }  Ami  du  Peuple,  notwithstanding  the  decree 
levelled  at  his  head.  The  royal  German  regiment 

*  Moniteur,  No.  198. 
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and  that  of  Bercliini  deserted.  iMiard  declaimed 
against  court  perfidy,  (u-nsoime  and  Brissot  de- 
nounced the  Austrian  committee.  An  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  under  the  pretext  afforded  by  the 
king's  guard,  which  was  disbanded  on  the  28th  of 
May;  the  assembly  formed  itself  into  permanent 
sittings.  On  the  i2()th  of  June,  the  palace  of  the 
Tnileries  was  stormed  by  the  mob  of  the  faubourgs 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  assuming  as  their 
motive  the  refusal  of  Louis  XVI  to  sanction  the 
proscription  of  the  clergy  ;  the  king's  life  was 
placed  in  jeopardy ;  the  country  was  decreed  to  be 
in  danger.  M.  de  la  Fayette  was  burnt  in  effigy. 
Tin-  confederates  of  the  second  federation  were  ap- 
proaching ;  the  Marscillais,  summoned  by  Dan  ton, 
were  in  full  march  :  they  entered  Paris  on  the  :j()th 
of  July,  and  were  quartered  by  Petion  at  the  Cor- 
deliers'. 

Inside  the  National  Assembly,  two  concurrent 
assemblies  had  arisen  ;  the  one  of  the  Jacobins,  the 
other  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  that  time  the  most 
formidable,  as  it  sent  members  to  the  famous  com- 
mune of  Paris,  and  furnished  it  with  means  of 
action. 

The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  was  established   in 

the  moi!, istery  of  that  name,  the  church  of  \\hich 

had  been  built  during  the   reign  of  St.  Louis,  in 

1    b\    UK  aiis  of  a  fine  raised  in  atonement  for 
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a  murder*  ;  it  became,  in  1590,  the  haunt  of  the 
most  celebrated  Leaguers.  The  pictures,  the  sculp- 
tured or  painted  images,  the  veils,  the  curtains,  of 
the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  had  been  forcibly  re- 
moved in  1792  ;  the  dismantled  church  presented 
to  the  eye  a  mere  skeleton  of  its  former  self.  In 
its  apsis,  where  the  wind  and  rain  were  admitted 
through  its  unglazed  windows,  carpenters'  benches 
served  as  a  seat  for  the  president,  when  the  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  church.  On  these  benches 
were  laid  the  red  caps  which  were  worn  by  each 
speaker,  before  he  ascended  the  tribune.  This 
tribune  consisted  of  four  small  rafters  crossing  one 
another  in  the  form  of  an  X,  and  having  a  plank 
laid  upon  them  like  a  scaffold.  Behind  the  pre- 
sident were  seen,  along  with  a  statue  of  Liberty, 
the  pretended  instruments  of  torture  of  the  former 
court  of  justice;  all  which  instruments  were  re- 
placed by  a  single  one,  the  engine  of  blood,  as 
complicated  machines  make  way  for  the  hydraulic 
ram.  The  club  of  the  refined  Jacobins  borrowed 
from  the  Cordeliers  some  of  these  arrangements. 

United  for  purposes  of  destruction,  the  speakers 
could  not  agree  either  as  to  the  choice  of 
leaders  or  the  means  to  be  employed.  They 
called  each  other  vagabonds,  swindlers,  thieves, 
murderers,  amidst  the  discordant  sounds  of  whis- 
*  It  was  burnt  in  1580. 
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.  and  tin-  bowlings  of  their  various  grou,p>  <>t 
devils.  Metaphors  were  drawn  from  the  materials 
of  murders,  borrowed  from  the  filthiest  objects, 
from  tlif  laystall  and  the  dunghill  ;  or  from  phi 
devoted  to  the  prostitution  of  both  sexes,  De- 
scriptions were  illustrated  by  gestures  ;  every 
thing  \vas  called  by  its  proper  name,  with  brutal 
impudence,  amidst  an  obscene  and  impious  parade 
of  oaths  and  blasphemies.  To  destroy  and  beget,  to 
kill  and  procreate,  these  words  exclusively  formed 
the  savage  cant  which  stunned  our  ears.  The 
speakers,  with  shrill  or  thundering  voices,  were  dis- 
turbed by  others  besides  their  opponents ;  the 
ill  dark  owls  of  the  cloister  without  monks,  and 
of  the  steeple  without  bells,  fluttered  about  the 
broken  windows,  in  search  of  prey,  and  interrupted 
the  speeches.  They  were  at  first  called  to  order 
by  the  ringing  of  the  powerless  bell;  but  as  they 
kept  up  their  shrieks,  muskets  were  fired  to  sih  nc« 
them  ;  they  fell  panting, 'wounded,  and  prophetic, 
in  the  midst  of  this  pandemonium.  IJroken  down 
timber-work,  tottering  benches,  scattered  seats. 

inents  of  saints,  rolled  and  driven  against  the 
walls,  were  used  as  steps  by  the  bespattered,  dusty, 
drunken,  sweating  spectators,  with  torn  jackets, 
urn 
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The  representatives  at  the  Cordeliers  were  con- 
trolled and  frequently  presided  over  by  Danton ;  a 
Hun,  of  Gothic  size,  with  flat  nose,  broad  nostrils, 
and  pitted  face ;  the  like  of  this  man  could  not 
easily  have  been  moulded  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
English  revolution  ;  not  even  by  a  combination  of 
Bradshaw,  president  of  the  commission  which  sat 
in  judgment  upon  Charles  I ;  Ireton,  the  re- 
nowned son-in-law  of  Cromwell ;  Axtell,  the  great 
destroyer  in  Ireland ;  Scott,  who  desired  that  his 
tomb  should  bear  the  inscription,  "  Here  lies 
Thomas  Scott,  who  condemned  the  late  king  to 
death  ; "  Harrison,  who  said  to  his  judges — "  Seve- 
ral amongst  you,  my  judges,  took  an  active  part 
with  me  in  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
England ;  that  which  has  been  done  was  so  done 
by  order  of  Parliament,  at  that  time  the  supreme 
law." 

In  the  shell  of  this  church,  as  in  the  skeleton  of 
ages,  Danton  organised  the  attack  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  the  massacres  of  September  ;  the  au- 
thor of  the  circular  addressed  to  the  commune,  he 
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invitedtall  free  men  to  re-enact  in  the  departments 
the  enormities  perpetrated  at  the  Carmelites'  and 
at  the  Alhaye.  Did  not,  however,  Sixtus  V. 
assimilate,  in  respect  to  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Jacques  Clement  to  the 
mystery  of  the.  incarnation,  just  as  Marat  was 
compared  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Did  not 
(  harles  IX.  write  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
directing  them  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  as  Danton  ordered  the  patriots  to 
copy  the  massacres  of  September  ?  The  Jacobins 
are  plagiarists ;  they  were  equally  so  when  they 
immolated  Louis  XVI.  in  imitation  of  Charles  I. 
( 'rimes  having  been  found  mixed  up  with  the  social 
movement  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
impression  has  incorrectly  fixed  itself  upon  some 
minds  that  the  grandeur  of  the  revolution  was 
the  result  of  those  crimes,  which  were  but  its 
frightful  and  unprofitable  excesses;  the  convul- 
sion alone  of  a  lofty  nature  in  its  throes  has 
excited  admiration 

At  the  period  when  the  play-things  of  children 
\\ere  little  guillotines  for  birds;  when  the  dead 
were  removed  to  the  bury  ing-ground  by  a  man 
in  a  red  cap* ;  when  the  cry  was  "  Hurrah  for  hell ! 
hurrah  for  death ; "  when  the  joyous  revels  of 

*   Resolution  of   the  Genrr.il  Council  of  the  Commune,  27 
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blood,  of  steel,  and  of  rage  were  celebrated  ;  when 
annihilation  was  toasted;  the  last  banquet,  the 
last  witticism  of  woe,  could  not  fail  to  come  in  due 
turn. 

Danton  was  caught  in  his  own  trap ;  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  his  own  work,  it  availed  him 
nothing  to  throw  bread-balls  at  his  judges,  to 
answer  with  courage  and  dignity,  to  create  hesi- 
tation in  the  revolutionary  court,  to  intimidate 
and  endanger  the  Convention,  to  argue  logically 
respecting  atrocities  in  which  the  very  power  of 
his  enemies  had  originated. 

Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  show  himself 
as  insensible  to  his  own  death  as  he  had  been  to 
that  of  others ;  to  rear  his  proud  head  above  the 
suspended  sword.  From  the  theatre  of  terror, 
where  his  feet  stuck  in  the  clotted  blood  of  the 
preceding  day,  after  casting  a  look  of  contempt 
at  the  crowd,  he  said  to  the  executioner :  "  Thou 
wilt  show  my  head  to  the  people ;  it  deserves  to 
be  seen  by  them."  Danton's  head  remained  in 
the  executioner's  hands,  whilst  the  acephalous 
shade  went  to  mingle  with  the  decapitated  shades 
of  his  victims  :  this  was  likewise  equality. 


TI1K  PEOPLE  OF  BOTH  NATIONS  AT  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  EPOCH. 


'lIOYALIST    PEASANTRY    OF    ENGLAND. 

ARRAYED  behind  the  Hampdens  and  Iretons, 
the  English  people  possessed  not  the  strength  of 
that  people  who  kept  pace  with  the  Miraheaus  and 
Dantons ;  a  people  who  so  nobly  did  its  duty  on 
the  frontier,  and  drove  foreign  nations  back  to  their 
own  hearths ;  at  the  moment  when  they  indulged 
the  hope  of  sitting  down  by  our  fire-sides,  and  of 
quaffing  the  wine  of  our  trellises,  they  quenched 
own  fires  with  their  blood.  Collectively 
taken,  the  people  partakes  of  a  poetic  character  ; 
an  animated  author  or  actor  in  the  performance  in 
which  it,  either  of  its  own  free  will,  or  reluctantly, 
plays  a  part,  its  very  excesses  are  less  the  instinct 
of  innate  cruelty  than  the  delirium  of  a  crowd 
intoxicated  with  sigh;  ially  those  of  a  ti 

character.     This  is  so  true  that,  in  all  scenes  of 
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popular  horror,  something   superfluous  is  always 
imparted  to  the  picture  and  to  emotion. 

England  had  her  civil  wars :  do  they  bear  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  our  western  provinces  ?  On 
those  very  occasions  when  our  people  were  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces,  they  were  still  wonderful  in 
its  excesses.  But  let  us  first  consider  the  English 
peasant. 

The  cause  of  Charles  I.  and  of  his  son  produced 
many  bold  defenders  among  the  rural  population. 
The  name  of  Pendrill,  the  farmer,  and  of  his  five 
brothers,  is  honourably  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

There  is  a  little  book  entitled  "  Boscobel,  or 
the  History  of  his  Sacred  Majestie's  most  miracu- 
lous Preservation  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester," 
in  which  is  recorded  the  fidelity  of  the  Peridrills. 
Charles  II.  having  left  Worcester  at  six  in  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1651,  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle,  arrived  at  four  in  the  morning 
at  White  Ladies,  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilford, 
a  recusant,  in  whose  service  the  Pendrills  lived. 
This  house  is  distant  about  29  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, and  still  retains  the  ancient  name  of  White 
Ladies,  from  its  having,  formerly  been  a  monas- 
tery of  Cistertian  nuns,  whose  habit  was  of  that 
colour. 

"  His  Majesty  had    been    advised   to  rub  his 
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hands  on  the  back  of  the  chimney,  and  with  tlu-si 
his  face  for  a  disguise,  and  some  person  had  dis- 
orderly cut  off  his  locks  of  hair :  his  majesty 
having  put  off  his  blue  riband,  buff  coat,  and  other 
princely  ornaments,  and  distributed  the  gold  he 
had  in  his  pocket  among  his  servants,  put  on  a 
noggen  coarse  shirt,  which  was  borrowed  of  Edw. 
Marten,  who  served  in  the  house,  and  Rich.  Pen- 
derel's  green  suit  and  leather  doublet,  but  had  riot 
time  to  be  so  exactly  disguised  as  he  was  after- 
wards. 

"Rich.  Penderel  conducted  the  king  out  at  a  back 
dore,  and  carried  him  into  an  adjacent  wood 
belonging  to  Boscobel,  call'd  Spring  Coppice. 
By  the  time  Rich.  Penderil  had  convey'd  him 
into  the  obscurest  part  of  it,  it  was  about  sun- 
rising  on  Thursday  morning;  and  the  heavens 
wept  bitterly  at  these  calamities ;  insomuch  as  the 
thickest  tree  in  the  wood  was  not  able  to  keep  his 
majesty  dry,  nor  was  there  any  thing  for  him  to 
sit  on.  Wherefore  Rich,  went  to  Francis  Yates 
house  (a  trusty  neighbour,  who  married  his  wife's 
sister),  where  he  borrowed  a  blancket,  which  he 
folded  and  laid  under  a  tree  for  his  majesty  to 
sit  on. 

"  At  the  same  time  Rich,  spoke  to  the  good- 
wife  Yates,  to  provide  some  victuals,  and  bring  it 
into  the  wood  at  a  place  he  appointed  her.  She 
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presently  made  ready  a  mess  of  milk  and  some 
butter  and  eggs,  and  brought  them  to  bis  majesty 
in  the  wood  ;  who,  being  a  little  surpriz'd  to  see  the 
woman  (no  good  concealer  of  a  secret)  said  chear- 
fully  to  her :  '  Good  woman,  can  you  be  faithful 
to  a  distressed  cavalier  ? '  She  answered,  '  Yes, 
Sir;  I  will  die  rather  than  discover  you:'  witli 
which  answer  his  majesty  was  well  satisfied. 

"  On  Thursday  night  his  majesty  resolved  to 
go  from  those  parts  into  Wales,  and  to  take  Richard 
Penderel  with  him  for  his  guide ;  but  before 
they  began  their  journy,  his  majesty  went  into 
Richard's  house  at  Hobbal  Grange.  Here  his 
majesty  had  time  and  means  better  to  complete 
his  disguise ;  his  name  was  agreed  to  be  Will. 
Jones,  and  his  arms  a  wood-bill 

"  At  Evelin  mill,  Richard,  thinking  the  miller 
had  pursued  them,  quitted  the  usual  way  in  some 
haste,  and  led  his  majesty  over  a  little  brook, 
which  they  were  forced  to  wade  through.  Here 
his  majesty  (as  he  afterwards  pleasantly  observed) 
was  in  some  danger  of  losing  his  guide,  but  that 
the  rusling  of  Richard's  calves-skin  breeches  was 
the  best  direction  his  majesty  had  to  follow  him 
in  that  dark  night/' 

All  the  passes  of  the  Severn  being  guarded 
Penderel  resolved  to  proceed  to  Boscobel  House, 
where  his  brother  William  lived.  Here  the  wife 
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of  the  latter  "  made  his  majesty  a  posset  of  thin 
milk  and  small  beer,  and  got  ready  some  water  to 
wash  his  feet,  not  onely  extreme  dirty,  but  much 
galled  with  travail.  Colonel  Carlis  [who  had  also 
ocaped  from  Worcester  and  rejoined  the  king  at 
Hoscobel]  pull'd  off  his  rnajestie's  shoos,  which 
were  full  of  gravel,  and  stockens  which  were  very 
wet,  and  there  being  no  other  shoos  in  the  house 
that  would  fit  his  majesty,  the  good-wife  put  some 
hot  embers  in  those  to  dry  them,  whilst  his  majes- 
ties feet  were  washing  and  his  stockens  shifted." 

I  now  take  up  another  historian.  I  once  had 
a  friend  in  common  with  M.  de  Fontanes;  I  know 
not  whether,  in  the  silence  of  his  tomb,  he  would 
be  beholden  to  me  for  revealing  the  pure  and  gene- 
rous career  which  he  concealed  from  the  public 
gaze.  His  only  productions  were  a  few  articles, 
without  his  signature,  which  appeared  in  various 
newspapers;  amongst  these  was  an  essay  on  Bos- 
cobel.  Be  it  permitted  to  friendship  to  quote 
some  short  fragments  from  this  essay:  they  will 
raise  the  regret  of  all  men  of  feeling  at  the  loss  of 
real  merit ;  they  are  the  only  vestige  of  the  steps 
imprinted  by  solitary  and  unknown  talent  on  the 
shore  of  life  during  the  progress  of  it 

"  C  says  Mr.  Joubert,  "  was  one  of  the 

most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  king's  army  ;  he 
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had  fought  to  the  last  extremity  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Finding  that  all  was  lost,  he  had 
boldly  placed  himself,  with  the  Earl  of  Clive  and 
James  Hamilton,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  con- 
quered city,  to  arrest  the  victors,  and  check  the 
pursuit  of  the  vanquished.  He  maintained  his 
post,  which  was  of  his  own  selection,  until  he 
hoped  that  his  master  had  found  time  to  escape, 
and  was  beyond  the  reach  of  danger :  then,  alone, 
he  effected  his  retreat,  and  was  proceeding  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  his  own  habitation,  not  know- 
ing the  fate  of  Charles,  or  whether  he  should 
ever  behold  him  again,  when  chance  presented 
him  to  his  view. 

"  Their  delight  at  the  unexpected  meeting  may 
readily  be  imagined.  Then  it  was  that  they 
dwelt  in  that  celebrated  oak,  which  was  ever  after 
held  in  such  admiration,  and  which,  when  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller,  was  called  The  King's  Palace. 
This  oak  was  of  such  dimensions,  and  so  loaded 
with  branches,  that  it  would  have  held  twenty 
men  on  its  top.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  Charles 
needed  repose  ;  he  dared  not  indulge  in  it  on  the 
tree,  or  quit  it  without  danger  of  being  discovered  • 
suspended  as  it  were  over  an  abyss,  and  concealed 
among  the  branches,  the  slightest  slumber  might 
have  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  Carless  was 
strong ;  he  undertook  to  keep  watch.  The  King 
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placed  himself  in  his  arms,  leant  on  his  breast, and, 
supported  by  his  valiant  hands,  fell  asleep  in 
the  air. 

"  How  affecting  was  the  sight !  A  prince  in 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  reduced  by  somno- 
It'iuv  to  the  weakness  of  childhood,  giving  way  in 
drowsiness,  with  all  the  facility  of  that  age,  quietly 
sleeping,  amidst  so  many  dangers,  in  the  arms  of 
an  austere  man,  of  a  vigilant  warrior,  watching 
over  his  king  of  one-and-twenty  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother!  Thus  places,  trees,  and 
forests,  have  their  destiny  as  well  as  men. 

"  Charles  soon  quitted  Boscobel.  One  day,  in 
tin-  parlour  of  an  inn,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  who  happened  to  pass  by,  the 
butler  attentively  fixed  and  recognised  him.  This 
man  drew  him  aside,  begged  him  to  go  do\vn  to 
tin-  cellar  with  him,  and  there,  filling  a  cup  \\ith 
\\iiii*,  drank  success  to  the  king.  *  I  know  \\\\o 
you  are/  he  then  said,  bending  his  knee  to  the 
ground,  *  and  shall  be  true  to  you  unto  death.  " 

The  friend  I  have  lost  has  thus  recalled  to  my 
mind  those  forgotten  scenes :  he  is  gone  to  join 
those  men  of  former  days. 

Does  not  the  reader  picture  to  himself  in   this 

narrative  an   episode  of  our  wars  in  the  western 

provinces  during  the  revolution  ?     Fidelity  seems 

to  be  one  of  the  virtues  peculiar  to  the  old  Chris- 
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tian  religion  :  the  Pendrills  adhered  to  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers  ;  they  had  a  hiding-place 
where  the  priest  said  his  mass ;  their  Protestant 
king  found  in  it  a  sacred  asylum  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  Catholic  altar.  To  complete  the  resemblance, 
the  Countess  of  Derby,  who  so  valiantly  defended 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  the  last  person  in  the 
three  kingdoms  who  submitted  to  the  Common- 
wealth, was  of  the  family  of  La  Tremouille ;  the 
Prince  of  Talmont  was  one  of  the  last  victims  of 
Vendean  wars. 
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Hi  it  as  it  may  with  regard  to  the  wood-cutters 
of  Boscobel,  near  the  now-fallen  royal  oak,  is  the 
character  of  the  Pendrills  that  of  the  Vendean 
peasants  ? 

Whilst  residing  in  London  in  1798,  I  once  met 
at  the  residence  of  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
French  princes,  a  crowd  of  dealers  in  counter- 
revolutions. There  stood  in  the  corner  a  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  unnoticed  by  all,  and  whose  whole 
attention  was  fixed  upon  an  engraving  of  the  death 
of  General  Wolfe.  Struck  with  his  appearance, 
I  inquired  who  he  was.  One  of  my  neighbours 
replied,  "  He  is  nobody — a  Vendean  peasant :  tin1 
hearer  of  a  letter  from  his  chiefs." 

Tins  man,  who  was  nobody,  had  witnessed  the 
death  of  Cathelineaii,  the  first  general  of  La 
Vend iv,  and  a  peasant  like  himself;  of  Bonchamp, 
in  whom  Hayanl  seemed  to  have  revived;  of  Les- 
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cure,  armed  with  a  hair-cloth,  which  was  not  proof 
against  a  ball ;  of  Elbee,  shot  in  an  arm-chair,  his 
wounds  preventing  him  from  encountering  death 
standing  ;  of  La  Rochejaquelin,  whose  dead  body 
was  ordered  by  the  patriots  to  be  verified,  with  a  view 
to  tranquillise  the  Convention  in  the  midst  of  its 
victories  over  Europe.  This  man,  who  was  nobody, 
had    assisted  at   the  two   hundred    captures  and 
re-captures   of  towns,  villages,  and    redoubts ;  at 
the  seven  hundred  partial   actions  and  the  seven- 
teen general  engagements ;  he  had  taken  part  in 
the    struggles   against    three   hundred    thousand 
regulars,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  forced 
levies  and  national  guards  ;  had  helped  to  carry  off 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  muskets;  had  forced  his  way  through 
the  infernal  columns,  companies  of  incendiaries 
headed  by  conventionalists  ;  had  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  fire,  which  thrice  rolled 
its  waves  over  the  woods  of  La  Vendee  ;  lastly,  he 
had   witnessed   the  destruction  of  three  hundred 
thousand  Hercules  of  the  plough,  companions  of 
his  labours,  and  had  seen  a  hundred  square  leagues 
of  country  converted  into  a  wilderness  of  ashes. 

The  two  Frances  met  on  this  soil  which  they 
had  thus  levelled.  Whatever  remained  of  old 
blood  and  of  recollections  in  the  France  of  the 
Crusades  struggled  against  the  new  blood  and  the 
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hopes  put  forth  by  revolutionary  France.  The 
victor  was  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  the  conquered  : 
Thurot,  the  general  of  the  republicans,  declared 
that  "  history  would  assign  to  the  Vendeans  the 
first  rank  amongst  military  populations."  Another 
general  wrote  to  Merlin  of  Thionville  :  "  Troops 
that  have  defeated  Frenchmen  such  as  these  may 
well  hope  to  conquer  all  other  nations."  The 
legions  of  Probus  said  as  much,  in  their  songs,  re- 
specting our  forefathers.  The  battles  of  La  Vendee 
were  called  by  Bonaparte  "  Battles  of  Giants." 

I  was  the  only  one  of  the  crowd  in  the  apart- 
ments who  looked  with  admiration  and  respect  upon 
the  representative  of  those  boors  of  old,  who,  whilst 
breaking  the  yoke  of  their  lords,  repelled,  under 
Charles  V.,  the  invasion  of  foreigners ;  I  fancied  I 
beheld  in  him  an  inhabitant  of  those  communes 
which,  aided  by  the  petty  provincial  nobility,  in  the 
days  of  Charles  VII.,  re-conquered,  furrow  by  fur- 
row;  inch  by  inch,  the  territory  of  France.  He 
had  that  air  of  indifference  which  marks  the 
savage ;  his  eye  was  grey  and  inflexible  as  an 
iron  rod ;  his  lower  lip  trembled  under  his 
clenched  teeth  ;  his  hair  fell  from  his  head  like 
snakes,  benumbed,  but  ready  to  rear  themselves; 
his  arms,  hanging  by  his  side,  gave  a  nervous  shock 
to  enormous  fists  slashed  with  sabre  cuts;  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  sawyer.  His  physi- 
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ognoiny  expressed  a  plebeian  rustic  nature,  brought 
by  a  moral  force  into  the  service  of  interests  and 
ideas  at  variance  with  that  nature  ;  the  unaffected 
fidelity  of  the  vassal,  the  simple  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian, were  blended  in  him  with  rude  plebeian  in- 
dependence, accustomed  to  value  itself,  and  to 
revenge  its  own  wrongs.  His  sense  of  liberty 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
strength  of  his  arm  and  of  the  intrepidity  of  his 
heart.  He  was  as  silent  as  a  lion,  scratched  him- 
self like  a  lion,  yawned  like  a  lion,  stretched  on  his 
side  like  a  wearied  lion,  and  appeared  to  dream  of 
blood  and  forests ;  his  intelligence  was  akin  to  that 
of  death.  What  men  were  the  French  of  those 
days,  be  their  party  what  it  might,  and  what  a 
race  have  we  become  at  the  present  day  !  But  the 
republicans  had  their  principle  in  them,  in  the 
very  midst  of  them,  whereas  the  principle  of  the 
Royalists  was  out  of  France.  The  Vendeans  sent 
deputations  to  the  emigrants ;  the  giants  sent  to 
solicit  leaders  from  the  pigmies.  The  rustic  mes- 
senger I  was  contemplating  had  taken  the  revolu- 
tion by  the  throat ;  he  had  exclaimed, — "  Come 
in ;  pass  behind  rne  ;  it  will  not  hurt  you  ;  it  shall 
not  stir ;  I  have  a  strong  hold  of  it."  No  one 
was  willing  to  pass;  Jacques  Bonhoiunio  then  re- 
leased the  revolution  from  his  gripe,  and  Charetto 
shivered  his  sword. 
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RESCUED  from  a  rustic  grasp,  the  revolution 
fell  into  warlike  hands :  Bonaparte  pounced  upon 
and  chained  it  down. 

I  have  already  compared  the  stature  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  with  that  of  Washington  ;  it 
remains  to  he  seen  whether  we  have  found  in  the 
Protector  of  England  the  equal  to  Napoleon. 

Cromwell  partook  of  the  characters  of  priest, 
tyrant,  and  great  man ;  his  genius  compensated 
his  country  for  the  loss  of  liberty.  He  had  too 
much  energy  to  succeed  in  creating  any  other 
power  than  his  own  ;  he  ruined  the  institutions 
\\hich  he  found  or  attempted  to  establish,  just  as 
Michael  Angelo  broke  the  marble  under  his  chisel. 

If  the  conqueror  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  had 
been  transferred  to  the  stage  of  Napoleon,  would 
he  have  been  the  conqueror  of  the  Austrians,  the 
,  anil  the  Russians?  Unlike  Bonaparte. 
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Cromwell  did  not  create  institutions,  did  not  leave 
a  code  and  an  administration  which  still  govern 
France  and  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Napoleon  re- 
acted with  an  overstrained  force ;  but  he  had  an 
excuse  in  the  necessity  of  crushing  anarchy ;  his 
vigorous  arm  plunged  his  sword  with  too  violent  a 
thrust,  and  so  that,  passing  through  Anarchy,  it 
pierced  Liberty,  who  was  behind  her. 

Vanquished  nations  have  called  Napoleon  a 
scourge ;  the  scourges  of  God  retain  something 
of  the  eternity  and  the  majesty  of  the  wrath  from 
which  they  emanate :  Ossa  arida  ....  dabo  vobis 
spiritum,  et  viveris — "  Dry  bones .  .  I  will  breathe 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  live."  Bonaparte  gave 
manifestations  of  this  breath  or  this  strength 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  career.  Born  in  an 
island,  and  ending  his  days  in  another  island, 
placed  on  the  limits  of  three  continents,  thrown  in 
the  midst  of  those  seas  where  Camoens  seemed  to 
prognosticate  his  coming  when  he  made  it  the 
abode  of  the  Spirit  of  Storms,  Bonaparte  could  not 
stir  upon  his  rock  without  our  being  apprised  of  it 
by  the  concussion  which  he  created  ;  a  step  of  the 
new  Adamastor  at  the  furthest  pole  was  heard  and 
felt  at  ours.  Had  Napoleon  escaped  from  his 
gaolers  and  fled  to  the  United  States,  his  looks  fixed 
upon  the  ocean  would  have  sufficed  to  disturb 
the  natives  of  the  Old  World,  His  mere  presence 
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on  the  American  shore  of  the  Atlantic  would  have 
compelled  Europe  to  encamp  on  the  opposite  shore. 
When  Napoleon  for  the  second  time  quitted 
France,  it  was  asserted  that  he  ought  to  have  buried 
himself  under  the  mins  of  his  last  battle.  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  satirical  ode  against  Napoleon,  says : 

To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave, 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave. 

This  was  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  hope  still 
kindling  in  a  soul  accustomed  to  dominion  and 
thirsting  after  the  future.  Lord  Byron  imagined 
that  the  dictator  of  kings  had  abdicated  his  fame 
with  his  sword,  that  he  was  about  to  die  away  in 
utter  oblivion  ;  Lord  Byron  should  have  known 
that  the  destiny  of  Napoleon  was  a  Muse,  like  all 
other  great  destinies;  this  Muse  knew  how  to 
change  an  abortive  catastrophe  into  a  sudden  turn 
of  fort iiiu*  \vhich  would  have  revived  and  imparted 
lYe.sh  youth  to  its  hero.  The  solitude  of  Napoleon, 
in  his  exile  and  in  his  tomb,  has  thrown  another 
kind  of  spell  over  a  brilliant  memory.  Alexander 
did  not  die  in  sight  of  Greece ;  he  disappeared 
;nnid  the  pomp  of  distant  Babylon  :  Bonaparte  did 
not  close  his  eyes  in  the  presence  of  France ;  he 
passed  away  in  the  gorgeous  horizons  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  man  who  had  shown  himself  in  such 
powerful  reality  vanished  like  a  dream;  his  life, 
which  belonged  to  history,  co-operated  in  the 
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poetry  of  his  death.  He  now  sleeps  for  ever,  like 
a  hermit  or  a  puna,  beneath  a  willow,  in  a  narrow 
valley  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  lonely  path.  The  depth  of  the  silence  which 
presses  upon  him  can  only  be  compared  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  that  tumult  which  had  surrounded  him. 
Nations  are  absent ;  their  throng  has  retired. 
The  bird  of  the  tropics,  harnessed  to  the  car  of  the 
sun,  as  Buffon  magnificently  expresses  it,  speeding 
his  flight  downwards  from  the  planet  of  light,  rests 
alone  for  a  moment  over  ashes,  the  weight  of  which 
has  shaken  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe. 

Bonaparte  crossed  the  ocean,  to  repair  to  his 
final  exile,  regardless  of  that  beautiful  sky  which 
delighted  Columbus,  Vascode  Gama,  andCamoens; 
stretched  upon  the  ship's  stern,  he  perceived 
not  that  unknown  constellations  were  sparkling 
over  his  head  ;  his  powerful  glance  for  the  first 
time  encountered  their  rays.  What  to  him  were 
stars  which  he  had  never  seen  from  his  bivouacs, 
and  which  had  never  shone  over  his  empire? 
Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  fulfil  its 
destiny  ;  one-half  of  the  firmament  spread  its  light 
over  his  cradle ;  the  other  half  was  reserved  to 
illuminate  his  tomb. 
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LOVELACE. 

MY    DKTKNTION    AT     I1IK    PREPKCTURB    OP    THE    POLICE. 
GOO    8AVB    THE    KINO. 


REVEKTING  from  these  political  incidents  to 
the  subject  of  literature,  and  resuming  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
under  u  bieb  we  have  recorded  the  death  of  Milton, 
an  observation  at  once  suggests  itself. 

In  the  contest  carried  on  hetween  royalty  and 
the  people,  the  republican  principle  had  Milton 
for  its  poet ;  the  monarchical  principle,  Lovelace 
for  its  hard :  from  these  may  be  deduced  the  con- 
sequence of  tlie  relative  energy  of  both  principles. 

Confined  in  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster,  un- 
der an  order  from  the  Commons,  Lovelace  com- 
posed I  be  elegant  and  loyal  song,  \\bieb  \vas  long 
a  favourite  \vitb  the 
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TO    ALTHEA,  PROM    PRISON. 

WHEN  Love  with  uncon fined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates  : 
When  I  lye  tangled  in  her  haire, 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye ; 
The  gods  that  wanton  in  the  aire 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  carelesse  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyall  flames ; 
When  thirsty  griefe  in  wine  we  steepe, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deepe 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

When  (like  committed  linnets)  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  King : 
When  I  shall  voyce  aloud,  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Inlarged  winds  that  curie  the  flood 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Mindes  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soule  am  free ; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Injoy  such  liberty. 
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Noble  and  generous  sentiments  !  nevertheless 
they  did  not  rescue  Lovelace  from  oblivion,  whilst 
the  apologist  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  has 
taken  his  stand  by  the  side  of  Homer.  In  the 
first  place,  Lovelace  was  not  gifted  with  the  ge- 
nius of  Milton ;  again,  he  belonged,  by  his  very 
nature,  to  ideas  no  longer  current.  Fidelity  must 
ever  command  admiration ;  modern  generations, 
however,  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  devoted - 
ness  in  an  individual,  for  a  virtue  so  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  particular  system  or  attachment; 
they  feel  not  the  appeals  of  honour,  whether  they 
be  insensible  to  that  honour  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  current  apprehension  of  its  dictates,  or  that 
they  exclusively  sympathise  with  humanity  in  its 
general  acceptation, — a  course,  however,  calculated 
to  justify  any  base  action.  Montrose,  as  it  is  said 
by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  was  not  one  of  Plutarch's  cha- 
racters :  he  was  one  of  those  men,  the  relics  of 
an  age  which  expires  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  ; 
their  ancient  virtues  are  as  lofty  as  their  new  ones, 
hut  they  are  unprolific ;  planted  in  an  exhausted 
soil,  they  are  no  longer  fertilised  by  the  national 
manners. 

Gifted  with  the  most  fascinating  manners,  Co- 
lonel Richard  Lovelace,  whose  name  was  perhaps 
borrowed  by  Richardson,  in  ivnicinbrance  of  his 
elegance,  died  neglected  in  ohscurity  and  want. 
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Without  being  young  and  handsome,  like  Co- 
lonel Lovelace,  I  have  been,  like  him,  incarcerated. 
The  governments  which  ruled  France  from  1800 
to  1830  had  exercised  some  forbearance  towards  a 
votary  of  the  Muses ;  Bonaparte,  whom  I  had 
fiercely  attacked  in  the  Mercure,  was  at  first 
prompted  to  despatch  me ;  he  raised  his  sword, 
but  he  struck  riot. 

A  generous  and  liberal  administration,  exclu- 
sively composed  of  literary  men,  of  poets,  writers, 
editors  of  newspapers,  has  proved  less  ceremonious 
towards  an  old  comrade. 

My  kennel,  somewhat  longer  than  it  was 
broad,  was  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  stained 
and  bare  wainscot  was  covered  with  the  poetry  and 
prose  scrawled  upon  it  by  my  predecessors.  A 
pallet  with  soiled  sheets  occupied  three  parts  of 
my  habitation  ;  a  board  supported  by  two  trestles, 
placed  against  the  wall  at  an  elevation  of  two  feet 
above  the  bed,  served  the  purpose  of  a  press  for 
the  linen,  boots,  and  shoes  of  the  prisoner.  A 
chair,  a  table,  and  a  small  cask,  as  a  disgusting 
convenience,  formed  the  remainder  of  the  fur- 
niture. A  grated  window  opened  at  a  considerable 
height ;  I  was  forced  to  mount  upon  the  table  in 
order  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  light  of 
heaven.  I  could  only  distinguish,  through  the 
bars  of  my  felon's  cage,  a  gloomy  narrow  court, 
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and  dark  buildings,  round  which  the  bats  kept 
fluttering.  I  heard  the  clank  of  keys  and  chains, 
the  noise  of  the  serge  nx  dc  r///c  and  spies,  the 
pacing  of  soldiers,  the  ground  of  arms,  the  shrieks, 
the  laughter,  the  obscene  licentious  songs  of  the 
prisoners,  my  neighbours,  the  howlings  of  Benoit, 
condemned  to  death  as  the  murderer  of  his  mother, 
and  of  his  obscene  friend.  I  could  distinguish 
these  words  of  Benoit,  amidst  his  confused  excla- 
mations of  fear  and  repentance  :  "  Alas  !  my  mo- 
ther !  my  poor  mother  !  >!  I  beheld  the  wrong 
side  of  society,  the  sons  of  humanity,  the  hideous 
machinery  which  sets  in  motion  this  world,  so 
smiling  to  look  at  in  front,  when  the  curtain  is 
raised. 

The  genius  of  my  former  greatness  and  of  my 
gloiy,  represented  by  a  life  of  thirty  years,  did  not 
make  its  appearance  before  me  ;  but  my  Muse  of 
former  days,  poor  and  humble  as  she  was,  came 
all  radiant  to  embrace  me  through  my  window ; 
she  was  delighted  with  my  abode,  and  full  of 
inspiration  ;  she  found  me  again  as  she  had  seen 
me  in  London,  in  the  days  of  my  poverty,  when 
the  first  dreams  of  Rene  were  floating  in  my  mind. 
What  were  we,  the  solitary  of  Pindus  and  I,  about 
to  produce  together?  A  song,  in  the  style  of 
Lovelace.  Upon  whom  ?  Upon  a  king  ?  As- 
suredly not !  The  voice  of  a  prisoner  would  have 
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been  of  bad  omen  :  it  is  only  from  the  foot  of  our 
altars  that  hymns  should  be  addressed  to  misfor- 
tune. None,  moreover,  but  a  poet  of  great  renown 
can  be  listened  to  when  he  sings : 

O  toi,  de  ma  piti£  profonde 
Re9ois  I'hommage  solennel, 
Humble  objet  des  regards  du  monde, 
Prive  du  regard  paternel ! 
Puisses-tu,  ne  dans  la  souffrance, 
Et  de  ta  mere  et  de  la  France 
Consoler  la  longue  douleur  *  ! 

My  song  was  not  therefore  of  a  crown  fallen 
from  an  innocent  brow ;  I  was  content  with  cele- 
brating a  different  crown — a  white  one  too,  laid 
on  the  coffin  of  a  young  maiden  t. 

Tu  dors,  pauvre  Elisa,  si  legere  d'annees  ! 
Tu  ne  sens  plus  du  jour  le  poids  et  la  chaleur : 
Vous  avez  acheve  vos  fraiches  matinees, 
Jeune  fille  et  jeune  fleur. 

The  prefect  of  police,  with  whose  behaviour 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  offered  me  a 
more  suitable  asylum,  as  soon  as  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  agreeable  abode  which  the 
friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  considerately 
assigned  to  me  for  having  availed  myself  of  that 
liberty.  The  window  of  my  new  dwelling  opened 
upon  a  cheerful  garden.  It  was  not  enlivened  by  the 

*  V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,     t  Elisa  Trisel. 
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warbling  of  Lovelace's  linnet;  but  it  abounded  in 
frisky,  light,  chirping,  bold,  quarrelsome  sparrow: 
they  are  found  every  where,  in  the  country,  in 
town,  on  the  balustrades  of  a  mansion,  along  the 
gutters  of  a  prison  ;  they  perch  quite  as  cheerfully 
upon  the  instrument  of  death  as  upon  a  rose-bush. 
What  matter  the  sufferings  of  earth  to  those  who 
can  fly  away  further." 

My  song  will  not  be  more   lasting   than  that 
of  Lovelace.     The  Jacobites  have  left  nothing  to 
England  but  the   anthem    God  save  the  King. 
The  origin  of  this  air  is  not  uninteresting :  it  is 
ascribed  to  Lulli ;  the  young  maids,  in  the  choruses 
to  Esther,  delighted,  at  St.  Cyr,  the  ears  and  the 
pride  of  the  great  monarch  by  the  strains  of  the 
Domine,  salvum  fac  regem.     The  attendants  of 
James  carried  to  their  country  the  majestic  invo- 
cation ;  they  addressed  it  to  the  god  of  armies, 
when  they  marched  to  battle  in  defence  of  their 
banished  sovereign.     Struck  with  the  beauty  of 
this  loyal  song,  the  English  of  William's  faction 
appropriated    it    to  themselves.       It    became    an 
appendage  to  the  usurpation  and  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  at  this  day  that 
they  are  singing  a  foreign  air,  the  hymn  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  canticle  of  divine   right  and  of  legiti- 
macy.    How  long  will  England  yet  implore  the 
Ruler  of  the   world  to  sare  the  king?     Reckon 
VOL.  11.  o 
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the  revolutions  heaped  up  in  a  dozen  notes,  which, 
have  outlived  these  revolutions ! 

The  Domine  salvum  of  the  Catholic  rite  is, 
likewise,  an  admirable  song :  it  was  sung  in  Greek 
in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  hippodrome  was 
graced  with  the  emperor's  presence.  From  the 
pageant  it  was  transferred  to  the  church  :  another 
era  that  has  passed  away. 
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PROBE. 

TILLOT80N— TEMPLE BURNBT — CLARENDON— ALGERNON 

8IDNRY. 


WITH  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  revolution  took 
place  in  the  taste  and  manners  of  English  writers. 
Forsaking  the  national  traditions,  they  began  to 
borrow  from  French  literature  some  of  its  regu- 
larity and  character.  The  wandering  life  of 
Charles  had  given  him  a  preference  for  foreign 
iiKiimers;  Madame  Henriette,  the  king's  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  mistress,  St.  Evre- 
mond,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont,  both  living 
in  London  in  a  state  of  banishment,  urged  with 
all  their  might  the  restored  Stuarts  to  an  imita- 
tion of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  poetry  lost  by 
this  external  movement,  which,  however,  proved 
advantageous  to  prose.  Without  soaring  to  the 
height  of  eloquence,  Tillotson  refined  the  language 
of  the  pulpit.  Sir  William  Temple  was  the 
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D'Ossat  of  England  ;  but  in  the  views  and  the  style 
of  his  Observations,  his  Miscellaneous  Works  and 
his  Memoirs,  he  is  far  inferior  to  our  diplomatist. 
Philosophy  boasts  of  Locke ;  literature,  properly 
so  called,  of  Hamilton,  a  model  of  gracefulness 
and  elegance ;  of  Shaftesbury,  the  pupil  of  Locke, 
and  the  son  of  a  dissolute  father.  Voltaire  extols 
Shaftesbury  as  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  author's  works  have  been  collected  under  the 
title  of  Characteristics  of  Men.  The  ideas  of 
the  Characteristics,  besides  being  lamely  ex- 
pressed, have  become  common-place  by  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Burnet  wrote  the  History  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation in  a  partial,  caustic,  but  interesting  man- 
ner :  his  greatest  honour  consists  in  having  been 
refuted  by  Bossuet.  Burnet  was  a  blunderer  and 
a  factious  man,  of  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the 
Frondeurs :  neither  the  revolutionary  candour  of 
Whitelocke,  nor  the  republican  enthusiasm  of 
Ludlow,  is  to  be  found  in  his  memoirs. 

The  name  of  Clarendon  revives  the  double 
recollection  of  kingly  and  popular  ingratitude. 
The  History  of  the  Rebellion  is  a  work  in  which 
the  indications  of  talent  disappear  under  the 
impress  of  virtue.  Some  portraits  are  vividly 
coloured ;  but  the  character  of  these  portraits  is 
easy  of  imitation ;  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
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commonest  minds;  Clarendon  himself  is  reflected 
in  his  pictures;  his  image  is  portrayed  in  every 
page. 

Algernon  Sidney  created  the  language  of  poli- 
tics; his  Discourses  upon  Government  have 
grown  obsolete :  Sidney's  is  but  a  great  name,  and 
by  no  means  a  great  reputation.  The  tragical 
death  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  the 
ostensible  event  which  gave  body  to  principles 
which  are  still  vague  in  the  wavering  opposition 
of  the  Whigs.  Dairy mple,  and  after  him  M. 
Mazure,  have  furnished  evidence  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  Sidney ;  he  had  the  misfortune  to  re- 
ceive money  from  France.  In  the  unskilful  game 
played  by  Louis  XIV.,  this  monarch  fancied  that 
he  was  only  fettering  Charles,  whilst  he  was  over- 
throwing James ;  the  corruption  of  this  policy 
carried  within  itself  its  own  punishment ;  inte- 
grity, in  Bacon,  did  not'  keep  pace  with  science; 
in  Sidney,  disinterestedness  did  not  keep  pace  with 
energy.  God  preserve  us  from  exulting  over  the 
meannesses  from  which  the  loftiest  natures  are  not 
altogether  exempt !  Heaven  never  endows  us  with 
virtues  or  talents,  without  coupling  them  with 
infirmities ;  they  are  expiations  offered  to  vice,  to 
folly,  and  to  envy.  The  weaknesses  of  a  superior 
mind  are  those  black  victims,  ni^rtr  penult's, 
which  Antiquity  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods, 
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and     yet   they   never    suffer    themselves    to    be 
appeased. 

The  revolution  of  1688  arose  from  the  scaffold 
of  Sidney,  with  the  steam  of  the  blood  of  the 
holocaust  !  This  bloody  dew  is  now  falling,  and 
the  England  of  1688  is  disappearing. 
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POETRY. 

DRYDKN PRIOR— WALLER —  BUCKINGHAM — ROSCOMMON  — 

ROCHESTER  — SII AFTK8BURY,  &C. 


IT  may  seem  parodoxical  to  assert  that  English 
poetry  suffered  from  the  inroad  of  French  taste,  at 
the  very  moment  when  Dryden  appeared  upon  the 
stage ;  but  every  language  which  divests  itself 
of  its  originality,  to  addict  itself  to  imitation, 
spoils,  even  whilst  it  improves,  itself.  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  remained  purely  English  ;  how 
far  have  they  not  left  Dryden  behind  them  ! 

The  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  1649  was  derived 
from  religious  enthusiasm  and  moral  austerity  ; 
the  restoration  of  1660  was  that  of  indifference 
and  libertinism.  "  You  are  the  worst  subject  in 
my  kingdom,"  said  Charles  II.  to  Shaftesbury; 
"  Very  true,  Sire,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  your  Majesty  is 
not  a  subject." 

These  re-actions  are  unavoidable:  the  morosr: 
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of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  followed 
by  the  corruption  of  the  Regency.  When  the 
Reign  of  Terror  ceased,  the  most  barefaced  immo- 
rality was  at  its  height ;  in  sight  of  the  still  warm 
and  palpitating  corpses  of  parents,  whose  heads 
were  clasped  in  the  arms  or  rolling  at  the  feet  of 
their  children,  these  children  indulged  in  the 
amusement  of  balls  and  dancing. 

Dryden  corrected  and  gave  a  finish  to  English 
poetry,  in  imitation  of  all  civilised  languages,  which 
have  called  art  to  the  aid  of  nature,  and  subjected 
the  latter  to  rules.  Pope  thus  characterises  the 
merit  of  Dryden: 

Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

This  opinion  proves  that  we  are  no  longer  in 
the  unfettered  days  of  the  author  of  Macbeth, 
but  that  we  have  reached  Boileau's  academic  age. 

Dryden  is  himself  the  founder  of  criticism 
among  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  his  dialogues  and 
dramatic  poetry  are  still  read.  He  laboured  dur- 
ing thirty  years  for  the  stage,  without  attaining 
the  nature  and  vividness  of  Shakspeare,  or  the 
pathos  of  Otway.  "  Dryden  who  was,  in  other 
respects,  a  great  genius,"  says  Voltaire,  "  makes 
his  enamoured  heroes  speak  a  language  of  rheto- 
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rical  hyperboles,  or  of  indecency,  both  equally 
opposed  to  genuine  tenderness." 

Shirley,  Davenaut,  Otway,  Congreve,  Farquliur, 
Gibber,  Steele,  Column,  Foote,  Rowe,  Addison, 
Moore,  Aaron  Hill,  Sheridan,  Coleridge,  &c., 
exhibit  the  succession  of  English  dramatic  poets 
up  to  the  present  day.  Tobin,  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  a  few  others,  have  attempted  to  revive  the 
old  style  and  the  old  theatrical  forms. 

As  for  Dryden,  the  man,  he  was  an  unhappy 
creature ;  Prior,  a  young  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  attacked  the  old  poet,  who  had  turned 
Catholic,  and  remained  true  to  his  old  masters. 
Assisted  by  his  friends,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
composed  the  charming  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal. 
This  piece  assailed  the  author  of  Don  Sebastian, 
and  the  ode  of  Alexander's  Feast.  Buckingham 
was  proud  of  having  injured  Dryden's  reputation. 
Can  it  then  be  so  great  a  satisfaction  to  mortify 
genius,  and  rob  it  of  a  share  of  the  glory  it  has 
acquired,  at  the  cost  of  such  labours,  mortifications, 
and  sacrifices? 

Waller,  Buckingham,  Roscommon,  Rochester, 
Shaftesbury,  and  a  few  other  licentious  and  satirical 
poets,  were  not  the  first  literary  characters  of  their 
day,  but  they  gave  the  tone  to  the  literature  in 
fashion  during  the  reign  of  diaries  II.  The  son 
of  Charles  I.  was  one  of  those  frivolous,  witty, 
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careless,  selfish  men,  devoid  of  all  sincere  attach- 
ments, of  all  inward  convictions,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  take  their  place  between  two  historical 
periods,  to  close  the  one  as  it  were,  and  to  com- 
mence the  other ;  one  of  those  princes,  whose  reign 
serves  as  a  transition  to  important  changes  in  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  ideas  of  nations ;  one 
of  those  princes  expressly  created  to  fill  up  the 
voids  which  frequently  in  the  political  order  dis- 
join cause  from  effect.  Exhumations  and  execu- 
tions opened  a  reign  which  executions  were  destined 
to  close.  Twenty-two  years  of  libertinism  were 
passed  beneath  gibbets;  they  were  the  last  years  of 
joy,  after  the  Stuart  fashion,  and  resemble  funereal 
orgies. 

Disowned  under  James  L,  embrued  with  blood 
under  Charles  I.,  disgraced  under  Charles  II., 
assailed  under  James  II.,  liberty  had  nevertheless 
been  preserved  under  constitutional  forms ;  by  these 
forms  it  was  transmitted  to  the  nation,  which  conti- 
nued to  fertilise  the  native  soil  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts.  These  princes  never  could  for- 
give the  sufferings  brought  upon  them  by  the 
English  people ;  the  people  never  could  forget  the 
attempts  made  by  these  princes  to  strip  them  of 
their  rights  ;  there  existed  on  both  sides  too  many 
causes  of  resentment  and  of  offence.  All  mutual 
confidence  was  destroyed ;  each  party  silently 
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watched  the  other  for  some  years.  These  gene- 
rations that  had  suffered  together,  alike  exhausted, 
agreed  to  end  their  days  together ;  but  the  rising 
generations,  which  felt  not  this  lassitude,  and  har- 
boured no  enmity,  had  no  need  to  enter  into  such 
compromises  of  misfortune ;  they  claimed  the 
fruits  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  their  fathers  :  it 
became  necessary  to  bid  farewell  to  the  things  of 
the  past. 

The  above-named  writers  possessed  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  shining  in  the  bivouac 
of  a  night's  halt,  between  the  popular  reign  of 
Cromwell  and  the  reign  of  the  Parliaments  of  Wil- 
liam and  his  successors.  The  servile  House  of 
Commons  now  existed  only  to  destroy  the  asserters 
of  liberty,  who  had  formerly  constituted  its  strength ; 
the  monarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  its  most 
devoted  servants  to  perish.  The  people  and  the 
king  .appeared  mutually  to  abandon  each  other,  to 
make  way  for  the  aristocracy;  the  scaffold  of 
1.  separated  them  forever. 
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BUTLER  stands  in  the  first  line,  as  a  deposing 
witness  in  the  trial  of  ingratitude  instituted  against 
the  memory  of  Charles  II. :  Charles  knew  by 
heart  the  verses  of  Hudibras,  a  political  Don 
Quixote.  This  satire,  so  replete  with  sallies 
against  the  actors  in  the  revolution,  delighted 
a  court  distinguished  by  the  licentiousness  of 
Rochester  and  the  graceful  manner  of  Grammont ; 
ridicule  was  a  species  of  revenge  adapted  to 
courtiers. 

Those  who  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  events, 
who  have  not  lived  in  the  midst  of  factions  and  of 
factious  men,  are  only  struck  by  the  serious  or  the 
painful  side  of  occurrences ;  such  is  not  the  case 
with  an  actor  or  a  spectator  compromised  in  scenes 
of  blood. 

Tacitus,  whom  nature  had  formed  a  poet,  might 
have  written  the  satires  of  Petronius,  had  he  sat 
in  Nero's  senate ;  he  portrayed  the  tyranny  of  that 
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prince  because  he  lived  after  Ins  time ;  Butler, 
endowed  with  a  penetrating  mind,  might  have 
written  the  history  of  Charles  I.,  had  he  been  born 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  he  contented  himself 
with  throwing  Hudibras  into  rhyme,  because  he 
had  seen  the  actors  in  Cromwell's  revolution ;  he 
had  seen  them,  though  always  talking  of  indepen- 
dence, holding  out  their  hands  to  every  chain,  and, 
after  putting  the  father  to  death,  submitting  to  the 
yoke  of  the  son. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  Butler's  poem,  a 
poem  in  which  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham lent  his  assistance,  is  less  felicitous  than 
that  of  the  satire  Mtnippte.  It  was  allowable  to 
laugh  at  the  League  in  spite  of  its  horrors ;  the 
railleries  of  which  it  was  the  object  had  a  chance 
of  duration,  because  the  League  was  not  a  revolu- 
tion ;  it  was  no  more  than  a  sedition,  from  which 
no  advantage  accrued  to  mankind.  The  men  of 
that  protracted  sedition,  L'Hopital  alone  excepted, 
were  only  individually  great;  their  course  was 
not  marked  by  any  political  idea,  or  principle,  or 
institution,  useful  to  society.  The  League  assas- 
sinated Henry  III.,  who  exceeded  it  in  devotion, 
and  it  combated  Henry  IV.,  who  conquered  and 
bought  it  off.  It  disappeared,  without  leaving  any 
traces  of  its  passage ;  its  only  echo  was  the  Fronde, 
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a  wretched   broil,  which   merged   in  the  absolute 
power  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  the  commotions  in  England,  in  1649,  were 
of  a  far  more  serious  nature ;  the  question  was 
not  of  a  duel  between  ambitious  princes;  the 
struggle  was  between  the  people  and  the  king, 
between  the  commonwealth  and  the  monarchy : 
the  sovereign  was  tried  in  solemn  form  and  put  to 
death  ;  the  popular  chief  who  brought  him  to  the 
block  and  succeeded  him,  was  no  less  a  one  than 
Cromwell :  there  was  found  a  man. 

The  dictatorship  over  the  people,  personified  in 
a  tribune,  lasted  nine  years ;  it  bore  away  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  its  retreat,  and  deposited  in  the 
industry  of  England  the  germ  of  her  power,  the 
Navigation  Act.  The  rebound  of  the  revolution 
of  1649  produced  the  revolution  of  1688,  a  result 
of  prodigious  importance. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  no  longer  laugh 
at  the  railleries  of  Hudibraj,  as  we  do  at  the 
jests  of  the  Menippfo.  The  consequences  of  the 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  are  still  felt 
over  the  world  ;  the  atrocities  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  enormities  arising  from  the  profligacy  of 
Henry  III.,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Guises, 
have  only  left  a  horror  of  the  memory  of  those 
atrocities  and  excesses.  Could  an  author,  who 
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should  attempt  to  compose  a  burlesque  poem  upon 
the  revolution  of  17H9  succeed  in  enlivening  the 
Reign  of  Terror  or  in  lessening  Bonaparte  ?  The 
parodies  which  remain  are  furnished  only  by 
events  that  have  passed  away ;  they  resemble  the 
masks  moulded  on  the  face  of  a  dead  man  which- 
has  since  crumbled  to  dust,  or  on  that  of  a  satyr 
whose  bust  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 

A  catalogue  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  royalists 
who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I. ;  extensive 
as  it  is,  Charles  II.  further  augmented  it.  Waller, 
a  cowardly  conspirator  under  the  Commonwealth, 
a  fawning  poet  of  the  successful  usurpation,  ob- 
tained every  favour  from  restored  legitimacy, 
whilst  Butler  was  dying  of  hunger.  Crowns  have 
their  impurities  as  well  as  red  caps. 

A  fatal  destiny  pursues  the  muses :  Valeriano 
Bolzani  composed  a  treatise,  "  JDe  Litteratoruw 
1»  felicitate:"  D'Israeli  has  published  "  The  Cala- 
mities of  Authors : "  they  are  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  subject. 

In  the  mere  list  of  English  poets  whom  I  have 
named,  we  find  the  following : 

James,  King  of  Scotland,  eighteen  years  a  pri- 
soner, and  at  last  assassinated  ;  Rivers,  Surrey,  and 
Thomas  More,  suffering  on  the  scaffold  ;  Lovelace 
and  Butler,  dying  of  want. 
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Clarendon,  banished  by  Charles  II.,  died  at 
Rouen.  The  defence  of  the  virtuous  magistrate, 
whose  writings,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Falk- 
land, had  secured  the  triumph  of  the  royal  cause, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. 

Milton,  half  proscribed,  descended  in  utter 
blindness  to  the  tomb. 

Dryden,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  talents  piece-meal,  to  support 
existence.  "  Little  cause  have  I,"  said  he,  "  to 
bless  my  stars  for  being  born  an  Englishman;  it 
is  quite  enough  for  one  century  that  it  should  have 
neglected  a  Cowley,  and  seen  Butler  starved  to 
death." 

Otway,  at  a  later  period,  choked  himself  in 
voraciously  swallowing  the  morsel  of  bread  thrown 
to  him  to  relieve  his  hunger. 

What  were  not  the  sufferings  of  Savage,  com- 
posing at  street  corners,  writing  his  verses  on 
scraps  of  paper  picked  out  of  the  kennel,  expiring 
in  a  prison,  and  leaving  his  corpse  to  the  pity  of 
a  gaoler,  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  inter- 
ment! 

Chatterton,  after  being  many  days  without  food, 
destroyed  himself  by  poison. 

In  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcester, 
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the  stranger's  notice  is  attracted  by  a  sepulchral 
slab,  without  date,  without  a  prayer,  without  a 
symbol ;  its  only  inscription  is  the  word  "  Miser- 
rinius"  Could  this  unknown,  this  nameless 
"  Miserrimu*?  have  been  any  other  than  a  man 
of  genius  ? 


VOL.  II. 
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AFTER  the  death  of  his  brother,  James  II. 
ventured  to  attempt,  in  behalf  of  the  Romish 
church,  what  his  father  had  failed  to  accomplish 
in  behalf  of  Episcopacy.  He  fancied  that  he  could 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  religion  of  the  state, 
as  easily  as  Henry  VIII.  had  done  before  him ; 
but  the  English  nation  was  no  longer  the  nation 
of  the  Tudors;  and  if  James  had  distributed 
among  his  subjects  all  the  property  of  the  church 
of  England,  he  would  not  have  made  a  single  pro- 
selyte to  the  Catholic  religion.  His  greatest  error 
was  that  of  having  sworn,  when  he  ascend  ed  the 
throne,  what  he  had  no  intention  to  keep  :  rulers 
have  not  always  been  saved  by  the  observance  of 
oaths  ;  a  departure  from  them  has  frequently 
brought  about  their  ruin. 

James,  naturally  a  cruel  man,  found  an  exe- 
cutioner ready  at  his  command  ;  Jefferieshad  com- 
menced his  misdeeds  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
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of  Charles  II.  at  the  trial  which  brought  Russell 
and  Sidney  to  the  scaffold.  This  man,  who  after 
Monmouth's  attempt  caused  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  to  be  executed  in  the  west 
of  England,  was  not  devoid  of  some  sense  of  jus- 
tice :  a  virtue  which  fails  to  attract  notice  in  a  good 
man  shines  conspicuously  in  a  wicked  man. 

Holland  had  long  been  the  focus  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  various  English  parties  ;  the  emis- 
saries of  these  parties  were  then  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mary,  James's  eldest  daughter,  and  con- 
sort of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  man  for  whom  we 
feel  no  admiration,  and  who,  nevertheless,  did 
admirable  things.  James,  though  often  warned 
by  Louis  XIV.,  disregarded  all  advice ;  William's 
fleet  put  to  sea,  and  he  landed  with  thirteen 
thousand  men  at  Broxholme,  in  Torbay. 

To  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  nobody 
there:  he  \vuit ed  ten  days  in  vain.  What  was 
.fumes  doing  during  these  ten  days?  Nothing. 
He  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which 
would  at  first  have  fought  under  his  banners; 
but  he  remained  irresolute.  Sunderland,  his  mi- 
nister, betrayed  him  ;  he  was  abandoned  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  his  son-in-law,  and  by  Anne 
his  favourite  daughter,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
(lautiliter  Mary,  and  William,  his  other  son-in-law, 
had  turned  against  him.  Solitude  began  to  spread 

p  2 
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around  the  monarch  who  had  separated  himself 
from  the  national  opinion.  James  asked  advice  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  father  of  Lord  Russell, 
beheaded  during  the  preceding  reign  at  the  insti- 
gation of  James.  "  I  had  once  a  son,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "  who  might  have  afforded  you  assistance." 

James  fled,  and  landed  at  Ambletuse,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1689 ;  baneful  guest  that  he  was, 
he  taught  exile  to  those  hearths  the  altar  of 
which  he  clasped.  Where  are  the  ashes  of  Louis 
XIV?  Where  are  his  descendants  ? 

For  the  rest,  what  matters  it?  Lord  Russell, 
embracing  his  lady  for  the  last  time,  said  to  her, 
"  This  flesh  you  now  feel  will  in  a  few  hours 
be  stiff  in  death."  What  space  is  filled  in  the 
world  and  in  this  page  by  the  generations  of 
which  I  have  been  treating?  On  my  return  to 
France,  in  1800,  I  was  travelling  one  night  in  the 
diligence ;  the  vehicle  made  a  slight  jerk,  which 
we  scarcely  felt :  it  had  run  over  a  drunken  pea- 
sant stretched  across  the  road :  we  had  crushed 
out  a  human  life,  and  the  wheel  had  only  been 
raised  a  few  lines  from  the  ground.  The  Franks, 
our  forefathers,  slaughtered  the  Romans  taken  by 
surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  feast  held  at  Metz ; 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our  soldiers 
have  waltzed  at  the  convent  of  Alcoba£a  with  the 
skeleton  of  Jnes  de  Castro  ;  sorrows  and  pleasures, 
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crimes  and  follies,  ye  are  separated  by  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  centuries,  and  ye  are  all  as  completely 
past,  the  one  as  the  other !  The  eternity  which 
has  just  commenced  is  as  ancient  as  the  eternity 
that  dates  from  the  first  death,  the  murder  of  Abel. 
Men,  nevertheless,  during  their  ephemeral  ap- 
pearance on  this  globe,  persuade  themselves  that 
they  leave  some  trace  behind  them.  No  doubt, 
every  fly  has  its  shadow. 

The  four  Stuarts  passed  away  in  the  space  of 
eighty-four  years ;  the  six  last  Bourbons  who  have 
worn,  or  were  entitled  to  wear,  the  crown,  reckoning 
from  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  have  disappeared 
in  the  space  of  fifty-four  years. 

In  both  kingdoms  a  monarch  has  perished  on 
the  scaffold  ;  and  two  restorations  have  taken 
place,  and  have  been  followed  by  the  banishment 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns;  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  Europe,  or  rather  the  world,  so  far  from 
having  reached  the  end  of  revolutions,  is  only  at 
the  commencement  of  them. 


PART  THE  FIFTH. 
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COMPLETION  AND  PERFECTION  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

DEATH  OF  LANGUAGES. 


ON  quitting  the  Stuarts,  we  enter  upon  the 
state  of  repose  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  which 
succeeded  the  fall  of  those  princes,  and  left  the 
Muses  at  leisure  to  purify  their  language  under  the 
shelter  of  liberty. 

I  have  spoken,  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay, 
of  the  origin  of  the  English  language ;  the  suc- 
cessive changes  in  it  may  have  been  noticed  in  our 
rapid  progress  through  ages.  Let  us  now,  that 
I  am  approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  labour, 
consider  what  degree  of  perfection  that  lan- 
guage had  attained,  and  how,  after  having  been 
the  idiom  of  the  conteors,fableors,  and  harpeors, 
it  became  the  idiom  of  the  Popes,  the  Addisons, 
the  Swifts,  the  Grays,  the  Fieldings,  the  Walter 
Scotts,  and  the  Byrons. 

The  old  English  language  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  softer  than  the  modern  English  ;  in  the 
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former  the  th  terminates  a  multitude  of  words, 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative 
present.  The  th  borrowed  from  the  East  was  not 
pronounced  (though  introduced  into  the  Greek 
alphabet  with  the  x  chi,  the  *.-  kappa,  the  a  omega) 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
at  the  period  when  Alcibiades  turned  the  brains  of 
the  Athenians  by  the  graceful  difficulty  with  which 
he  expressed  certain  letters  of  his  language.  The 
tli  was  a  compound  letter,  which  the  soft  Ionian 
dialect  seemed  to  supply  in  aid  of  the  elegant  pupil 
of  Pericles.  The  modern  Greek  has  retained  the 
use  of  6  the  theta. 

The  th  of  old  English,  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
could  only  be  the  soft  th,  such  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  mouth,  sooth,  teeth,  and  not  the  rough  th,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  thunder,  tiirobbin^ 
thousand. 

Letters,  in  old  English,  were  frequently  doubled. 
The  e  which  abounds  and  contends  with  the  th 
for  the  end  of  words,  was  the  mute  e  retained  from 
the  French.  It  contributed  to  soften  the  too 
sharp  sound.  The  proof  that  these  letters  were 
not  etymological  but  euphonic  is  that  the  ortho- 
graphy varied  in  every  county,  and  almost  in 
every  village,  according  to  the  ear,  which  is  the  echo 
of  the  accent.  The  very  words  varied  in  a  radius 
of  a  few  leagues. 
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According  as  the  pronunciation  and  form  of  tin 
Knglish  language  underwent  a  change,  and  as  it 
lost  its  sobriety,  it  enriched  itself  witli  the  tributes 
of  time.  The  genius  of  a  language  is  composed 
of  the  religion,  political  institutions,  character, 
manners,  and  customs  of  a  people.  If  this  people 
extends  its  conquests  to  a  distance,  it  derives  an  in- 
crease of  ideas  and  of  sentiments  from  the  countries 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  Let  us  first 
consider  what  a  language  may  gather  from  the 
duration  and  diversity  of  the  national  laws. 

It  was  laid  down,  as  a  principle,  in  England, 
that  a  law  is  never  abolished :  thus  it  happened 
that  the  history  of  the  past  was  present  to  the 
mind  amidst  new  events,  as  an  ever-living  grand- 
mother in  the  midst  of  her  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  an  Englishman  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  in  full  court,  and  challenged  his  adversary 
to  the  ordeal  of  battle. 

The  English  common  law  governs  the  whole  of 
K  ngland. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  constitutions  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  that  state  are  still  adhered  to. 

In  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  statutes  of  Rollo 
:irc  in  full  force. 

The  la\v  Miits  oi  the  Indians  and  Moguls  are 
tried  by  appeal  in  the  court  of  King  b  Bench  held 
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in  London,  and  they  are  decided  in  conformity 
with  the  articles  of  the  Puranas  and  of  the  Koran. 

In  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Justinian  code  min- 
gles with  the  decisions  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 

In  Canada,  the  ordinances  of  the  kings  of 
France  flourish,  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Isle  of  France  is  governed  by  the  Code 
Napoleon ;  the  Anglo-Spanish  colonies  are  swayed 
by  the  Castilian  and  Aragonese  laws ;  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Dutch  law. 

Politics,  manufactures,  commerce,  have  blended 
the  technical  expressions  of  their  dictionaries  with 
those  of  the  general  dictionary. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  supply  to  the  com- 
mon fund  the  speeches  of  Strafford,  the  Vanes, 
Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  the  two  Pitts,  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Canning,  and  Brougham. 

The  vocabulary  is  augmented  in  social  economy, 
by  the  researches  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
Thornton,  Ricardo,  and  Macculloch. 

The  service  of  the  English  possessions  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  has  naturally  increased 
the  number  of  travellers  ;  what  a  fresh  source  for 
the  importation  of  ideas  and  images !  In  1600, 
one  hundred  and  one  London  merchants  collected 
a  sum  of  800,000  francs ;  and,  behold !  the 
Bacchusesand  Alexanders,  who  became  the  masters 
and  conquerors  of  India ! 
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The  English  had  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Syriac 
grammars  and  dictionaries  almost  before  they  had 
Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries ;  they  thus  com- 
menced with  the  study  of  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages of  Asia  ;  they  yielded  to  the  instinct  of 
their  genius,  which  inclined  them  to  the  pomp  of 
images  and  the  independence  of  rules.  Wilkins, 
Colebroko,  Carey*,  Marsden,  Morrison,  Lockhart, 
(i  lad  win,  Lumsden,  Gilchrist,  Hadley,  William 
Jones,  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  San- 
scrit, the  vulgar  Bengalee,  the  Malay  language, 
tiu-  Persian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Hindostan.  Thus,  with  laws  which  never 
die,  and  with  colonies  placed  at  the  four  quarters 
of  the  compass,  the  English  language  alike  em- 
braces time  and  space. 

We  formerly  possessed  boundless  regions  be- 
\  ond  sea ;  they  offered  a  refuge  to  the  excess  of  our 
population,  a  market  for  our  commerce,  a  career 
for  our  sciences,  a  means  of  keeping  up  our  navy  : 
wo  are  compelled,  at  the  present  day,  to  immure 
our  convicts  in  unwholesome  prisons,  for  want  of  a 
cnrner  of  the  globe  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for 
those  wretched  beings ;  we  are  excluded  from  the 
new  universe,  where  mankind  is  l>eginning  afresh. 


*  There  is  another  Carey,  a  port  and  musician,  to  whom  the 
incorrectly  ascribe  the  tune  of  God  gave  the  King. 
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The  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages, 
form  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Oceanic  islands,  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  continents  of  both 
Americas,  the  medium  for  conveying  the  sentiments 
of  many  millions  of  men;  whilst,  disinherited  from 
the  conquests  of  our  genius,  we  scarcely  hear  the 
language  of  Colbert  and  of  Louis  XIV.  spoken 
any  where  but  in  a  few  districts  of  Louisiana  and 
Canada,  and  in  the  dominion  of  strangers  ;  there 
it  remains  as  a  record  of  our  reverses  of  fortune 
and  of  the  errors  of  our  policy. 

But,  if  the  language  of  Milton  and  of  Shaks- 
peare  derive  positive  advantages  from  this  diffu- 
sion of  power,  it  is  exposed  to  attacks  from  that 
quarter.  When  confined  to  its  native  soil,  it  pos- 
sessed a  more  individual,  more  original,  more  ener- 
getic character ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at 
Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland,  at  the  island  of 
Malta  in  the  Mediteranean,  at  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  takes  up  expressions 
which  corrupt  it.  Pickering  has  collected  the 
words  used  in  the  United  States :  from  his  work 
we  may  see  how  rapidly  a  language  changes  under 
a  foreign  sky,  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  ex- 
pressions for  a  new  culture,  for  an  industry  and 
arts  peculiar  to  the  soil,  for  habits  generated  by  the 
climate,  for  laws  and  manners  which  constitute 
a  different  society. 
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If  such  an  investigation  could  prove  interesting, 
J  would  here  follow  the  history  of  English  words; 
1  would  show  hy  what  authors  they  were  intro- 
duced, and  how  they  have  lost  or  changed  their 
acceptation  hy  departing  from  their  primitive 
sense.  I  would  treat  of  compound  words,  of  ne- 
gative words,  in  opposition  to  positive  wonN. 
in  which  our  language  is  too  deficient,  of  words 
that  are  both  substantives  and  verbs:  silence  for 
example  signifies  at  once  silence  and  to  make  si- 
lent, or  to  silence.  But  such  researches,  which 
would  be  extremely  curious,  were  our  language  the 
object  of  them,  (as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  learned 
Tableau  of  M.  Chasles*)  would,  in  reference  to  a 
foreign  language,  be  wearisome  or  unintelligible  to 
the  French  reader. 

It  is  only  before  languages  have  attained  their 
highest  polish  that  they  follow  the  movement  of 
civilisation :  when  they  have  once  arrived  at  that 
point,  they  stand  still  for  some  time,  then  go  down 
hill,  and  become  corrupted.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
superior  talents  will  henceforth  have  but  a  dis- 
cordant or  cracked  instrument  to  give  forth  their 
harmonies.  A  language  may,  it  is  true,  acquire 
new  expressions  with  the  gradual  advance  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  cannot  change  its  syntax  without 

*  "  Tableau  tie  la  Marchc  et  des  Progrcsdes  Langues  et  de 

la  Litt(  raturr  Franraiscs,"  &c. 
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changing  its  genius.  A  happy  barbarism  remains 
in  a  language  without  disfiguring  it ;  solecisms 
never  gain  a  footing  in  it  without  destroying  it. 
We  may  have  a  Tertullian,  a  Statius,  a  Silius 
Italicus,  a  Claudian ;  but  shall  we  again  have 
Bossuets,  Corneilles,  Racines,  Voltaires?  In  a 
young  language,  authors  have  expressions  and 
images  which  charm  like  the  first  beam  of  morning; 
in  a  language  completely  formed  they  are  brilliant 
with  beauties  of  every  kind ;  in  an  aged  language, 
the  simplicities  of  style  are  but  reminiscences,  the 
sublimities  of  thought  but  the  produce  of  an 
arrangement  of  words,  sought  with  labour  and 
contrasted  with  effort. 
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EFFECT  OF  CRITICISM  ON  LANGUAGES. 

CRITICISM     IN     PRANCB.        OUR    VANITIES.        DRATH     OF 
LANOUAOE8. 


CRITICISM,  at  first  so  useful,  has  become  in 
London,  from   its   abundance   and   its  diversity, 
another  source  of  deterioration  in  the  monuments 
of  the  English  language,  by  perplexing  people's 
ideas  as  to   the  expressions,  turns,  and   words, 
which  they  ought  to  reject,  and  such  as  it  is  right 
to  employ.    How  can  an  author  discover  the  truth 
among   so   many  different   opinions,  pronounced 
upon  the  same  work  by  the  Monthly  Review,  the 
Critical  Review,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  British  Review,  the  Eclectic 
Review,  the  Retrospective  Review,  the  Foreign 
Review,  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  the  London  Museum,  the  Monthly 
Censor,  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  Literary 
Magazine,   the    London    Magazine,    Blackwood's 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Magazine,  the  Brighton  Magazine,  the  Annual 
Register,  the  Classical  Journal,  the  Quarterly 
Journal,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
the  Monthly  Repertory  *  ?  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  a  hundred  other  titles  to  this  motley  list,  to 
which  might,  moreover,  be  added  the  literary  arti- 
cles in  the  daily  newspapers. 

In  France  we  are  not  so  rich,  and  our  present 
judgments  are  less  severe.  It  is  possible  that  lite- 
rature may  appear  a  puerile  occupation  to  the 
political  and  positive  age  which  is  commencing 
among  us.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  a  writer  has  very  little  temptation  to 
create  himself  a  host  of  enemies,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  upholding  the  genuine  principles  of  art 
and  taste,  in  a  career  in  which  there  is  no  longer 
either  glory  or  honour  to  be  acquired. 

One  critic  has  of  late  years  ventured  to  exercise 
a  rigorous  censorship :  what  outcries  has  he  not 
occasioned  !  What,  then,  would  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  said,  if  they  had  been  treated  as 
we  were  formerly  treated?  May  I  be  permitted 
to  mention  myself  as  an  instance  ?  I  had  a  host 
of  clever  men  against  me :  when  Atala  appeared, 
the  classic  army,  headed  by  the  Abbe  Morellet, 

*  Persons  acquainted  with  English  literature  need  not  be 
told  that  many  of  the  periodicals  enumerated  here  are  no 
longer  in  existence. — TRANSLATOR. 
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rushed  upon  my  Florida  maiden.  The  "  Genie 
du  Christianisme"  roused  the  whole  Voltairian 
world :  it  drew  upon  me  admonitions  from  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. M.  Ginguene,  examining  my  work  two 
months  after  its  publication,  is  apprehensive  that 
his  criticism  comes  too  late,  the  "  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme" being  already  forgotten.  The  very 
clever  M .  Hoffmann  lashed  the  "  Martyrs"  in  five 
or  six  articles  of  the  Journal  de  1'Empire,  then 
taken  from  its  proprietors,  which  journal  thus 
proclaimed  my  speedy  end  in  the  vast  circle 
traced  by  the  sword  of  Napoleon.  And  what  did 
we — we  poor  aspirants  to  renown  ?  Did  we  think 
that  the  whole  world  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion ?  Had  we  recourse  to  charcoal  or  the  pistol 
to  rid  ourselves  of  our  own  lives  or  of  the  censor  ? 
Full  of  our  own  merits,  did  we  obstinately  and 
proudly  persist  in  our  faults,  determined  to  con- 
quer the  age,  and  to  make  it  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  our  follies  ?  Alas  !  no :  more  humble,  because 
we  cannot  boast  the  unrivalled  talents  which  now- 
a-davs  run  the  streets,  we  sought  in  the  first  place 
to  justify,  and  in  the  next  to  correct,  ourselves. 
If  we  had  been  attacked  in  too  unjust  a  manner, 
the  tears  of  the  Muses  bathed  and  healed  our 
\vouiids :  in  short,  \ve  were  persuaded  that  criti- 
cism has  never  killed  what  ought  to  live,  and  still 
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more  that  it  never  imparted  life  to  what  ought 
to  die. 

Expect  not  now-a-days  so  modest  and  so  silly 
a  condescension  from  our  writers.  Vanity  has 
exalted  itself  into  frenzy :  pride  is  the  disease  of 
the  time  :  we  no  longer  blush  to  confess  our  own 
merits  and  to  proclaim  all  the  gifts  which  bounti- 
ful Nature  has  bestowed  upon  us.  Hear  us  speak 
of  ourselves :  we  have  the  kindness  to  take  upon 
ourselves  all  the  expense  of  the  praises  which 
people  were  preparing  to  give  us ;  we  charitably 
enlighten  the  reader  respecting  our  merits;  we 
teach  him  to  relish  our  beauties ;  we  soothe  his 
enthusiasm  ;  we  seek  his  admiration  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart;  we  spare  his  delicacy  the  task  of 
discovering  it  to  us  himself. 

Every  one  of  us,  in  his  conscience  and  most 
sincerely,  believes  himself  to  be  the  man  of  our 
age ;  the  man  who  has  opened  a  new  career  ;  the 
man  who  has  eclipsed  the  past ;  the  man  in  whose 
presence  all  reputations  dwindle  to  nothing ;  the 
man  who  will  survive  and  alone  survive ;  the  man 
of  posterity,  the  man  of  the  renovation  of  things, 
the  man  of  the  future.  Happy  the  day  that  wit- 
nessed our  birth  !  Happy  the  society  that  bore  us 
in  its  womb  !  Amidst  the  effusions  of  our  pride, 
the  good  folks  run  the  risk  of  being  stifled  ;  they 
are  almost  obliged  to  arm  themselves  with  vanity 
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in  self-defence  against  that  of  the  passenger ;  as 
in  a  pot-house  we  are  forced  to  smoke  ourselves  to 
repel  the  fumes  of  our  neighbour's  pipe. 

To  be  just,  however,  we  must  admit  that,  if  the 
criticism  of  detail  has  lost  its  power,  from  the 
want  of  acknowledged  rules,  from  the  revolt  of 
hardened  self-love,  historical  and  general  criticism 
has  made  considerable  advances.  I  am  not  aware 
that  at  any  period  there  was  to  be  found  in  any 
country  an  assemblage  of  men  so  learned,  so  dis- 
tinguished, as  those  who  at  this  day  grace  the 
public  chairs  in  France. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ?  That  which  is  the  fate  of  all  languages. 
About  the  year  1400,  a  Prussian  poet,  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  sang  in  old  Prussian  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancient  warriors  of  the  country : 
nobody  understood  him,,  and  one  hundred  empty 
walnuts  were  given  to  him  by  way  of  reward. 
At  the  present  day,  the  Low  Breton,  the  Basque, 
and  the  Welsh,  are  dying  off  from  hut  to  hut,  in 
proportion  as  the  herdsmen  and  labourers  die 
away.  In  the  English  county  of  Cornwall,  the 
native  language  became  extinct  about  the  year 
1670.  A  fisherman  said  to  some  travellers,  "  I 
know  but  four  or  five  persons  who  speak  British, 
and  they  are  old  people,  like  myself,  of  between 
sixty  and  eighty." 
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Tribes  which  once  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoko  no  longer  exist.  Nothing  is  left  of  their 
language  but  a  dozen  words  uttered  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  by  parrots,  which  have  regained  their 
liberty.  Agrippina's  thrush  chattered  Greek 
words  on  the  balustrades  of  Latin  palaces.  Such 
will  be  sooner  or  later  the  fate  of  our  modern 
jargons :  some  starling  of  New  Place  will  whistle 
from  the  top  of  an  apple-tree  verses  of  Shak- 
speare's,  unintelligible  to  the  passenger;  some 
raven,  escaped  from  the  cage  of  the  last  Franco- 
Gaulish  curb,  will  say  from  the  ruinous  steeple  of 
a  forsaken  cathedral  to  the  foreigners,  our  succes- 
sors :  "  Listen  to  the  accents  of  a  voice  that  was 
known  to  you  ;  ye  will  put  an  end  to  all  this 
talk." 

Be,  then,  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Bossuet,  that,  as  a 
last  result,  your  master-piece  may  in  the  memory 
of  a  bird  survive  your  language  and  the  remem- 
brance of  you  among  men, 
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THERE  WILL  BE  NO  MORE  UNIVERSAL 
LITERARY  REPUTATIONS, 

AND    FOR   WHAT    REASON. 


TIIK  multiplicity  and  the  diversity  of  modern 
languages  ought  to  induce  men  tortured  with  the 
thirst  of  living  to  ask  themselves  this  sad  question : 
Can  there  now  be  in  literature  universal  repu- 
tations such  as  those  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity  ? 

In  the  ancient  civilised  world  two  languages  pre- 
dominated; two  nations  .passed  judgment,  alone 
and  without  appeal,  on  the  monuments  of  their 
genius.  Victorious  over  the  Greeks,  Rome  paid 
the  same  respect  to  the  works  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  vanquished  as  Alexander  and  Athens  had  done. 
The  fame  of  Homer  and  Virgil  was  religiously 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  monks,  the  priests,  and 
the  clergy,  the  teachers  of  the  Barbarians  in  the 
ecclesiastical  schools,  the  monasteries,  the*  semi- 
naries, and  the  universities.  An  hereditary  admi- 
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ration  descended  to  us  from  race  to  race,  in  virtue 
of  the  lessons  of  a  professorship,  the  chair  of 
which,  vacant  for  fourteen  centuries  past,  has  in- 
cessantly confirmed  the  same  judgment. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case  in  the  modern  civilised 
world,  in  which  five  languages  now  flourish  :  each  of 
these  five  languages  possesses  master-pieces,  which 
are  not  acknowledged  as  such  in  the  countries 
where  the  four  other  languages  are  spoken.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  surprising. 

In  living  literature  no  person  is  a  competent 
judge  but  of  works  written  in  his  own  language. 
In  vain  you  imagine  yourself  to  be  complete  mas- 
ter of  a  foreign  idiom  ;  you  lack  the  nurse's  milk, 
as  well  as  the  first  words  that  she  teaches  you  at 
the  breast  and  in  your  swaddling  clothes  :  certain 
accents  belong  exclusively  to  the  country.  The 
English  and  the  Germans  have  the  most  absurd 
notions  of  our  writers ;  they  adore  what  we  de- 
spise; they  despise  what  we  adore:  they  understand 
neither  Racine  nor  La  Fontaine,  nor  even  Moliere 
completely.  It  is  laughable  to  know  which  are 
our  great  writers  in  London,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Petersburg,  Munich,  Leipzig,  Gottingen,  Cologne; 
to  know  what  people  there  read  with  enthusiasm, 
and  what  they  do  not  read.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  concerning  a  number  of  English  writers  : 
it  is  very  possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  that  my 
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admiration  and  my  censure  may  be  equally  mis- 
placed, that  my  conclusions  may  appear  imper- 
tinent and  ridiculous  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

When  the  merit  of  an  author  consists  especially 
in  his  style,  a  foreigner  never  can  properly  com- 
prehend that  merit.  The  more  talent  is  innate, 
individual,  national,  the  more  its  mysteries  escape 
the  understanding  which  is  not,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  compatriot  with  that  talent.  We  ad- 
mire upon  parole  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  our 
admiration  comes  to  us  from  tradition,  and  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  not  there  to  laugh  at 
the  judgments  of  us,  Barbarians.  Which  of  us 
can  conceive  any  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  prose 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  of  the  cadence  of  the 
verse  of  Alcaeus  and  Horace,  such  as  they  were 
seized  by  a  Greek  and  Latin  ear  !  It  is  asserted 
that  real  beauties  are  of  all  times,  of  all  countries  : 
the  beauties  of  sentiment  and  thought  assuredly 
are ;  the  beauties  of  style  are  not.  Style  is  not, 
like  thought,  cosmopolite ;  it  has  a  native  land,  a 
sky,  a  sun,  of  its  own. 

The  nations  of  the  North,  writing  all  languages, 
have  no  style  in  those  languages.  The  various 
vocabularies  which  encumber  the  memory  render 
the  perceptions  confused  :  when  the  idea  occurs  to 
you,  you  know  not  iu  what  veil  to  wrap  it,  what 
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idiom  to  employ  in  order  to  express  it  best.  Had 
you  known  only  your  own  language,  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  glossaries  from  which  it  is  derived,  this 
idea  would  have  presented  itself  to  you  clothed  in 
its  natural  form :  your  brain  not  having  thought 
it  at  once  in  different  languages,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  multiplex  abortion,  the  undigested  produce 
of  simultaneous  conceptions ;  it  would  have  had 
that  character  of  unity  and  simplicity,  that  type  of 
paternity  and  race,  without  which  works  of  the 
understanding  are  but  nebulous  masses,  resembling 
everything  and  nothing.  The  way  to  be  a  bad 
writer  is  to  whistle  to  the  echo  of  memory,  like  a 
parrot,  several  dialects :  a  polyglot  mind  charms 
scarcely  any  but  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  very 
well,  very  useful,  to  study,  to  read,  the  living  lan- 
guages, when  you  devote  yourself  to  literature,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  speak  them,  but  most 
dangerous  of  all  to  write  them. 

Thus  henceforward  there  will  arise  no  more  of 
those  colossal  reputations,  whose  greatness  is  alike 
acknowledged  by  nations  and  ages.  In  respect  to 
the  moderns,  therefore,  the  reader  must  take  in  a 
limited  sense  what  I  have  said  above  of  those  mo- 
ther-geniuses, which  seem  to  have  brought  forth 
and  suckled  all  the  others  :  this  remains  true  as  to 
t\\Q  fact,  not  as  to  a  universal  reputation.  In 
Vienna,  in  Petersburg,  in  Berlin,  in  London,  in 
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Lisbon,  in  Madrid,  in  Rome,  in  Paris,  we  shall 
never  have,  of  a  German,  an  English,  a  Portuguese, 
a  Spanish,  an  Italian,  a  French  poet,  one  and  the 
same  idea  that  we  form  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 
We  modern  great  men  count  upon  filling  the  world 
with  our  renown,  but,  do  what  we  may,  it  \\i\\ 
scarcely  pass  the  limits  where  our  language  expires. 
Is  not  then  the  time  of  supreme  dominations  past  ? 
Are  not  all  aristocracies  finished?  Do  not  the 
useless  efforts  that  have  recently  been  made  to  dis- 
cover new  forms,  to  find  out  new  numbers,  a  new 
cesura,  to  refresh  the  colour,  to  make  young  the 
turn,  the  word,  the  idea,  in  order  to  make  old  the 
phrase,  to  return  to  the  natural  and  the  popular, 
MI  in  to  prove  that  we  have  travelled  all  round  the 
circle  !  Instead  of  advancing,  we  have  retrograded  ; 
without  perceiving  that  we  were  returning  to  the 
first  lispings  of  the  tongue,  to  the  nursery  tales,  to 
the  infancy  of  the  art.  To  maintain  that  there  is 
no  art,  that  there  is  no  ideal,  that  we  ought  not  to 
select,  but  to  paint  everything ;  that  the  deformed 
fine  in  its  way  as  the  beautiful  —  is  merely  a 
n  it  <rcsi>rit  in  these,  a  depravity  of  taste  in  those, 
a  sophism  of  indolence  in  some,  of  impotence  in 
othota. 
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OTHER  CAUSES  WHICH  TEND   TO  DESTROY 
UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION. 


LASTLY,  besides  that  division  of  languages 
which  is  hostile  to  universal  reputations  among 
the  moderns,  another  cause  is  labouring  to  destroy 
them  :  liberty,  the  spirit  of  levelling  and  incredu- 
lity, hatred  of  superiority,  anarchy  of  ideas,  demo- 
cracy, in  short,  has  penetrated  into  literature  as 
well  as  into  the  rest  of  society.  Now  these  things, 
favouring  the  passion  of  self-love  and  the  feeling 
of  envy,  act  in  the  sphere  of  letters  with  double 
force.  We  no  longer  acknowledge  masters  and 
authorities  ;  we  no  longer  admit  rules ;  we  no 
longer  adopt  ready-made  opinions  ;  free  examina- 
tion is  received  at  Parnassus,  as  it  is  in  politics  and 
religion,  as  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the 
age.  Every  one  judges,  and  thinks  that  he  has  a 
right  to  judge,  according  to  his  capacity,  his  taste, 
his  system,  his  hatred,  or  his  love.  Hence  a  host 
of  immortals,  celebrated  in  their  own  street,  en- 
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closed  by  the  circle  of  their  own  school  and  of 
their  own  friends,  but  who  are  unknown  or  hissed 
in  the  next  district. 

Truth  formerly  had  great  difficulty  to  spread 
itself ;  it  lacked  a  vehicle  ;  the  daily  and  free  press 
was  not  then  in  existence ;  the  literati  formed  a 
separate  world ;  their  estimate  of  each  other  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  public.  Now,  that  assailing 
or  admiring  journals  sound  the  charge  or  victory, 
a  person  must  be  very  unlucky  not  to  know  during 
his  life-time  his  precise  value.  With  these  con- 
tradictory sentences,  if  our  glory  commences 
sooner,  it  also  finishes  sooner ;  in  the  morning  an 
eagle,  at  night  a  bittern. 

Such  is  human  nature,  particularly  in  France : 
if  we  possess  any  talents,  we  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  depreciate  them.  After  raising  them  to 
the  pinnacle,  we  roll  them  in  the  mud ;  we  then 
rot-over  our  former  position,  and  then  degrade  our- 
selves afresh.  Who  has  not  for  a  few  years  past 
seen  opinions  change  twenty  times  concerning  the 
same  name  ?  Is  there  then  at  present  any  thing 
certain  and  true  upon  earth  ?  We  know  not  what 
to  believe:  we  hesitate  about  every  thing,  we 
doubt  every  thing;  the  strongest  convictions  in 
the  morning  are  extinguished  before  night.  We 
cannot  endure  reputations  ;  all  admiration  seems 
to  be  a  robbery  of  us  ;  our  vanities  take  umbrage 
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at  the  least  success,  and  if  it  lasts  any  time,  they 
are  on  the  rack.  We  are  right  glad,  at  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts,  when  a  man  of  merit  happens  to 
die  ;  it  is  one  rival  the  fewer :  the  provoking 
noise  made  about  him  prevented  our  hearing  that 
of  the  fools  and  the  croaking  concert  of  medio- 
crities. We  hasten  to  pack  up  the  celebrated 
defunct  in  two  or  three  newspaper  articles ;  we  then 
cease  to  mention  him  ;  we  never  more  open  his 
works ;  we  solder  up  his  fame  in  his  books  as  we  do 
his  body  in  his  coffin,  despatching  the  whole  to 
eternity  through  the  medium  of  time  and  death. 

Now-a-days,  every  thing  grows  old  in  a  few 
hours :  a  reputation  fades,  a  work  passes  away 
in  a  moment.  Poetry  has  the  same  fate  as  music  : 
its  voice,  fresh  at  dawn,  is  harsh  at  sunset.  Every 
one  writes ;  nobody  reads  seriously.  A  name 
uttered  three  times  annoys  one.  Where  are  those 
illustrious  men,  who  on  awaking  one  morning,  a 
few  years  since,  declared  that  nothing  had  existed 
before  them  ;  that  they  had  discovered  unknown 
heavens  and  an  unknown  earth ;  that  they  had 
determined  by  their  genius  to  cover  with  contempt 
the  pretended  master-pieces  till  then  so  stupidly 
admired?  Those  who  styled  themselves  Young 
France  in  1830,  where  are  they?  Behold,  here 
come  the  great  men  of  188,5,  who  look  upon  these 
elders  of  1830  as  writers  of  merit  in  their  day, 
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but  now.  worn  out,  superannuated,  obsolete.  The 
sucklings  will  soon  get  into  the  arras  of  their 
nurse :  they  will  laugh  at  the  octogenarians 
of  sixteen,  at  those  ten  thousand  poets,  at  those 
fifty  thousand  prose  writers,  who  are  now  covering 
themselves  with  glory  and  melancholy,  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  France.  If  by  chance  you  do 
not  perceive  that  such  writers  exist,  they  leave  no 
means  untried  to  attract  the  public  notice.  An- 
other chimera !  Even  their  last  sigh  passes 
unheard.  What  causes  this  delirium  and  these 
ravages?  The  absence  of  that  counterpoise  to 
human  follies — Religion. 

At  the  period  in  which  we  live,  each  lustrum 
is  equivalent  to  a  century;  society  dies  and  is 
renewed  every 'ten  years.  Farewell  then  to  all 
long  universally  acknowledged  glory.  Whoever 
writes  in  the  hope  of  a  name  sacrifices  his  life  to 
the  most  silly  as  to  the  most  vain  of  chimeras. 
Bonaparte  will  be  the  last  marked  existence  of  this 
ancient  world  which  is  passing  away  :  nothing  \\ill 
again  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  societies,  the 
greatness  of  the  individual  will  henceforth  be 
merged  in  the  greatness  of  the  species. 

Youth  is  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  most 
generous ;  I  feel  myself  powerfully  drawn  to- 
wards it,  as  to  the  source  of  my  ancient  life;  I 
\\iMi  it  success  and  prosperity  :  for  this  reason 
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I  make  a  point  of  not  flattering  it.  In  the  false 
tracks  in  which  it  is  straying,  it  will  find  as  a  final 
result  nought  but  disappointment  and  disgust.  I 
know  that  at  the  present  day  it  lacks  a  career  to 
pursue,  that  it  is  struggling  amidst  an  obscure 
society ;  hence  those  brilliant  coruscations  of  talent, 
which  suddenly  break  through  the  darkness,  and 
expire :  but  long  and  laborious  studies,  prosecuted 
in  solitude  and  silence,  would  well  employ  the 
time,  and  would  be  more  worth  than  a  multitude 
of  verses  too  rapidly  composed,  too  soon  forgotten. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  being 
assailed  by  remorse  and  doubts  —  remorse,  for 
having  ventured  to  assert  that  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
Tasso,  Camoens,  Schiller,  Milton,  Racine,  Bos- 
suet,  Corneille,  and  some  others,  cannot  live 
universally  like  Virgil  and  Homer;  doubts  for 
having  thought  that  the  time  for  universal  indi- 
vidualities is  past. 

Why  should  I  strive  to  deprive  man  of  the 
feeling  of  infinity,  without  which  he  would  accom- 
plish nothing,  and  never  reach  the  height  that  he 
is  capable  of  attaining!  If  I  find  not  in  myself 
the  faculty  of  existing,  why  should  not  my  neigh- 
bours find  it  in  themselves?  Has  not  a  little 
dissatisfaction  with  my  own  nature  caused  me  to 
judge  in  too  absolute  a  manner  of  the  possible 
faculties  of  others  ?  Well  then,  let  us  restore  every 
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thing  to  its  first  state  :  let  us  give  back  to  the 
talents  born  or  to  be  born  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
perpetuity,  which  some  writers  of  the  present  day, 
male  and  female,  may  justly  cherish :  let  them 
advance  then  to  universal  fame ;  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted. Left  behind  on  the  road,  I  shall  not 
complain,  and  above  all,  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
regret : 

Si  post  fata  venit  gloria,  non  propero. 


VOL.  II.  R 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY.    QUEEN  ANNE. 

CLASSIC    SCHOOL. 


THE  invasion  of  French  taste,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  completed  under  William 
and  Queen  Anne.  The  great  aristocracy,  which 
was  raising  itself  up,  assumed  the  noble  and  im- 
posing character  of  the  great  monarchy,  its  neigh- 
bour and  its  rival.  English  literature,  till  then 
almost  unknown  in  France,  crossed  the  Strait.  Ad- 
dison  saw  Boileau  in  1701,  and  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  his  Latin  poems.  Voltaire,  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  England,  on  account  of  his  quar- 
rel with  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan-Chabot,  dedicated 
the  "  Henriade "  to  Queen  Anne,  and  spoiled  his 
genius  by  the  philosophic  ideas  of  Collins,  Chubb, 
Tindal,  Wolston,  Toland,  and  Bolingbroke.  He 
made  us  acquainted  with  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Shaftesbury,  Swift,  and  exhibited  them  to 
France  as  men  of  a  new  species,  discovered  by  him 
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in  a  new  world.  Racine  the  younger  translated 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  Rollin  took  notice  of  that 
poem  in  his  "  Traite  des  Etudes." 

On  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the  British 
crown,  the  writers  of  London  and  Paris  enlisted 
themselves  in  the  quarrel  of  princes  and  warriors. 
Boileau  celebrated  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  ; 
Prior  replies  that  the  sovereign  of  Parnassus  em- 
ploys the  nine  muses  to  sing  that  Louis  has  not 
passed  the  Rhine — which  was  the  truth.  Philips 
translated  Corneille's  "  Pomp£e,M  and  Roscoinmon 
wrote  the  prologue  to  it.  Addison  celebrated  the 
victories  of  Marl  borough,  and  paid  homage  to 
"Athalie;"  Pope  published  his  "Essay  on  Criti- 
cism," for  which  "  L'Art  Poctique"  furnished  the 
model.  He  gives  nearly  the  same  rules  as  Horace 
and  Boileau,  but  all  at  once,  recollecting  his  dig- 
nity, he  proudly  exclaims : 

"  But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despise." 

The  French  poet's  "  L'Art  Poetique,"  was 
translated ;  Dryden  revised  the  text,  and  merely 
substituted  the  names  of  English  writers  in  place 
of  those  of  French  writers.  He  renders  the  "  ha- 
tez-vous  lenteraent,"  gently  make  haste. 

"  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  was  suggested  by  "  Le 
Lutrin,"  and  the  "  Dunciad  "  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Satires  by  the  friend  of  Racine.  Butler  translated 
one  of  these  satires. 

R  2 
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The  literary  age  of  Queen  Anne  is  a  last  reflec- 
tion of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  And  as  if  the  great 
king  had  been  destined  to  encounter  William  in- 
cessantly and  to  make  conquests,  when  he  could 
no  longer  invade  England  with  his  men  at  arms, 
he  penetrated  into  it  with  his  men  of  letters :  the 
genius  of  Albion,  which  our  soldiers  could  not 
subdue,  yielded  to  our  poets. 


24.5 


PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 

ADDI8ON.    POPE.   SWIFT.    STEELS. 


ANOTHER  revolution,  the  consequences  of  which 
have  been  and  still  continue  to  be  incalculable,  now 
took  place.  The  periodical  press,  at  once  political 
and  literary,  was  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  Steele  wrote,  on  whig  princi- 
ples, the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  the  Mentor,  the 
Englishman,  the  Lover,  the  Reader,  (he  Town- 
talk,  the  Chit-chat,  the  Plebeian ;  he  attacked  the 
Examiner,  written  by  Swift,  in  the  tory  spirit. 
Addison,  Congreve,  Walsh,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Pope, 
King,  ranged  themselves  according  to  their  re- 
spective opinions,  under  the  banners  of  Swift  and 
Steele. 

Jonathan  Swift,  born  in  Ireland,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1667,  has  been  most  inappropriately 
called  by  Voltaire  the  English  Rabelais.  Voltaire 
relished  only  the  impieties  of  Rabelais,  and  his 
humour,  when  it  is  good  ;  but  the  deep  satire  on 
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society  and  man,  the  lofty  philosophy,  the  grand 
style  of  the  cur£  of  Meudon,  escaped  his  notice,  as 
he  saw  only  the  weak  side  of  Christianity,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  revolution 
effected  in  mankind  by  the  Gospel. 

The  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  in  which  the  Pope, 
Luther,  and  Calvin  are  attacked,  and  "  Gulliver,'* 
in  which  social  institutions  are  stigmatised,  exhibit 
but  faint  copies  of  "  Gargantua."  The  ages  in  which 
the  two  writers  lived  produce,  moreover,  a  wide 
difference  between  them:  Rabelais  began  his  lan- 
guage ;  Swift  finished  his.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  is  Swift's,  or  that  it 
was  written  entirely  by  him  ;  Swift  amused  him- 
self by  manufacturing  verses  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
sixty  feet.  Velly,  the  historian,  has  translated  the 
satire  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  entitled  "  John 
Bull." 

William  III.,  who  did  so  many  things,  taught 
Swift  the  art  of  growing  asparagus  in  the  Dutch 
manner.  Jonathan  fell  in  love  with  Stella,  took 
her  to  his  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  and  at  the  end 
of  sixteen  years,  when  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
passion,  he  married  her.  Esther  van  Homrigh 
conceived  an  affection  for  Swift,  though  he  was 
old,  ugly,  and  disgusting :  when  she  learned  that 
he  was  absolutely  married  to  Stella,  who  had  be- 
come quite  indifferent  to  him,  she  died ;  Stella 
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soon  followed  Esther.  The  hard-hearted  man, 
who  caused  the  death  of  these  two  beautiful  young 
women,  was  not  able,  like  the  truly  great  poets, 
to  bestow  on  them  a  second  life. 

Steele,  a  countryman  of  Swift's,  became  his 
rival  in  politics.  Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  expelled  from  it  as  the 
author  of  seditious  libels.  On  the  creation  of 
twelve  peers,  during  the  administration  of  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  addressed  a  cutting  letter  to 
Sir  Miles  Wharton,  on  the  making  of  peers  for 
particular  occasions.  Steele  did  not  enrich  him- 
self by  his  connexion  with  the  great  corrupter 
Walpole  :  relinquishing  his  pamphlets,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  mechanical  literature,  and  invented 
a  machine  for  conveying  salmon  fresh  to  London. 

Steele  has  been  deservedly  commended  for 
having  cleansed  the  drama  of  those  obscenities  with 
which  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  had 
infected  it :  this  was  so  much  the  more  merito- 
rious in  the  author  of  the  "Conscious  Lovers," 
inasmuch  as  his  own  manners  were  far  from  re- 
gular. Meanwhile,  his  contemporary,  Gay,  the 
fabulist,  brought  upon  the  stage  his  "  Beggars' 
Opera,"  the  hero  of  which  is  a  robber  and  the 
heroine  a  prostitute.  The  "  Beggars*  Opera,"  is  the 
original  of  our  melo-dramas  of  the  present  day. 
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TRANSITION  FROM  CLASSIC  LITERATURE 

TO    DIDACTIC,    DESCRIPTIVE,  AND 

SENTIMENTAL  LITERATURE. 

POEMS    OF    DIFFERENT    WRITERS. 


ENGLISH  classic  literature,  which  resembled 
ours  as  nearly  as  the  difference  of  national  man- 
ners would  permit,  degenerated  rapidly,  and  passed 
from  the  Classic  to  the  Spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  then  became  in  our  turn  imitators : 
we  fell  to  work  to  copy  our  neighbours,  with  an 
eagerness  which  still  seizes  us  by  fits.  Here  the 
subject  is  so  well  known  and  so  completely  ex- 
hausted, that  it  would  be  tiresome  to  proceed  in 
chronological  order,  and  to  repeat  what  every  body 
is  acquainted  with. 

Moral,  technical,  didactic,  descriptive  poetry 
includes  the  names  of  Gay,  Young,  Akenside, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Bloomfield,  Glover,  Thomson, 
&c. ;  the  novel  boasts  of  Richardson  and  Fielding ; 
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history  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  \\ho 
have  been  followed  by  Smollett  and  Lingard. 

Besides  all  these  poets,  there  were  read  in  their 
day  "  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  by  Arm- 
strong, "  The  Chase,"  by  Somerville,  "  The  Ac- 
tor,"  by  Lloyd,  "  The  Art  of  Poetry,"  by  Ros- 
common,  "  The  Art  of  Poetry,"  by  Francis, 
"  The  Art  of  Politics,"  by  Bramston,  "  The  Art 
of  Cookery,"  by  King. 

"  The  Art  of  Politics"  possesses  spirit  The 
exordium  of  these  different  poems  is  imitated  from 
the  opening  of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  Bram- 
ston compares  a  man  at  once  Whig  and  Tory  to  a 
human  figure  with 

« a  lady's  bosom  and  a  tail  of  cod." 

Delacourt  in  his  "  Prospect  of  Poetry"  aimed 
at  that  imitative  technical  harmony,  which  has 
since  been  cultivated  in  France  by  M.  Pi  is. 

RRs  jar  untuneful  o'er  the  quiv'ring  tongue, 
And  serpent  S  with  hissings  spoils  the  song. 

Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  is  defi- 
cient in  imagination  ;  and  Stillingfleet's  poem  on 
"  Conversation,"  could  only  have  been  composed 
among  a  people  who  knew  not  how  to  converse. 

I  ought  further  to  mention  "  The  Shipwreck," 
by  Falconer ;  "  The  Traveller,"  and  "  The  De- 
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serted  Village,"  by  Goldsmith  ;  "  The  Creation," 
by  Blackmore,  and  "  The  Judgment  of  Hercules," 
by  Shenstone. 

Let  me  also  name  Dyer  and  Denham.  "  The 
Poet's  Complaint,"  by  the  unfortunate  Otway,  is 
worth  reading,  as  is  also  "  The  Wanderer,"  by 
the  still  more  unfortunate  Savage,  who  has  there 
painted  in  a  striking  manner  the  fury  of  Suicide : 

A  fiend  in  evil  moments  ever  nigh 
Death  in  her  hand  and  frenzy  in  her  eye ! 
Her  eye  all  red  and  sunk !  a  robe  she  wore 
With  life's  calamities  all  broider'd  o'er. 

#  *  *  *  * 

She  muses  o'er  her  woe-embroider'd  vest 

And  self-abhorrence  heightens  in  her  breast. 

To  shun  her  care  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries, 

Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  doze  her  eyes. 

She  dreams,  starts,  rises,  stalks  from  place  to  place 

With  restless,  thoughtful,  interrupted  pace, 

Now  eyes  the  sun  and  curses  ev'ry  ray, 

Now  the  green  ground  where  colour  fades  away. 

Dim  spectres  dance  !  Again  her  eye  she  rears  ; 

Then  from  the  blood-shot  ball  wipes  purpled  tears  ; 

Then  presses  hard  her  brow,  with  mischief  fraught, 

Her  brow  half  bursts  with  agony  of  thought ; 

From  me,  she  cries,  pale  wretch,  thy  comfort  claim, 

Born  of  Despair,  and  Suicide  my  name ! 


YOUNG. 


YOUNG  has  founded  a  bad  school,  and  was  not 
himself  a  good  master.  He  owed  part  of  his  early 
reputation  to  the  picture  presented  in  the  opening 
of  his  "  Night  Thoughts."  A  minister  of  the 
Most  High,  an  aged  father,  who  has  lost  his  only 
daughter,  awakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
mourn  upon  graves ;  with  Death,  Time,  and  Eter- 
nity, he  associates  the  only  great  thing  that  man 
has  within  himself — grief.  This  is  a  striking 
picture. 

But  draw  nearer ;  when  the  imagination,  roused 
by  the  exordium  of  the  poet,  has  already  created  a 
world  of  sorrows  and  of  reveries,  you  find  nothing 
of  what  you  have  been  promised.  You  find  a 
man  racking  his  brains  for  tender  and  melancholy 
ideas,  and  who  arrives  only  at  a  morose  philo- 
sophy. Young,  whom  the  phantom  of  the  world 
pursues,  even  among  the  tombs,  betrays,  in  his 
declamations  on  death,  merely  a  disappointed 
ambition :  lie  takes  liis  peevishness  for  melan- 
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choly.  There  is  nothing  natural  in  his  tender- 
ness, nothing  ideal  in  his  grief:  it  is  always  a 
heavy  hand  moving  slowly  over  the  lyre. 

Young  strove  to  give  to  his  meditations  the 
character  of  sorrow :  that  character  is  derived  from 
three  sources — the  scenes  of  nature,  the  crowd  of 
recollections,  the  thoughts  of  religion. 

As  for  the  scenes  of  nature,  Young  has  endea- 
voured to  make  them  subservient  to  his  com- 
plaints :  he  apostrophises  the  moon,  he  addresses 
the  stars,  and  the  reader  remains  unmoved.  I 
cannot  tell  where  lies  that  melancholy  which  a 
poet  draws  forth  from  pictures  of  nature :  it  is 
hidden  in  deserts ;  it  is  the  Echo  of  fahle,  pining 
away  with  grief,  and  dwelling  invisible  upon  the 
mountains. 

Such  of  our  good  writers  as  were  acquainted 
with  the  charm  of  reverie  have  surpassed  the 
English  divine.  Chaulieu  has,  like  Horace,  min- 
gled the  thoughts  of  death  with  the  illusions  of 
life. 

Grotte,  d'ou  sort  ce  clair  ruisseau, 
De  mousse  et  de  fleurs  tapisse, 
N'cntretiens  jamais  ma  pensee 
Que  du  murmure  de  ton  eau. 

*  *  *  * 

Muses,  qui  dans  ce  lieu  champetre 
Avec  soin  me  fites  nourrir ; 
Beaux  arbres,  qui  m'avez  vu  naitre, 
Bient6t  vous  me  verrez  mourir. 
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The  most  pensive  page  of  Young's  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  this  page  of  Rousseau's : 

"  When  evening  approached,  I  descended  from 
the  heights  of  the  island,  and  loved  to  sit  down 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  some  sequestered 
spot :  there,  the  noise  of  the  waves  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water,  engaging  my  senses  and  driving 
from  my  soul  all  other  agitation,  plunged  it  into 
a  delicious  reverie,  in  which  night  frequently  stole 
upon  me  without  my  being  aware  of  it.  The  flux 
and  reflux  of  this  water,  its  continuous  noise,  but 
swelling  at  intervals,  striking  incessantly  my  ear 
and  my  eye,  supplied  the  place  of  those  inward 
movements  which  reverie  extinguished  within  me, 
and  sufficed  to  make  me  feel  with  pleasure  my 
existence,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  think. 
From  time  to  time,  there  arose  some  faint  and 
brief  reflection  on  the  instability  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  an  image  of  which  was  presented  to  me 
by  the  surface  of  the  waters;  but  these  slight 
impressions  were  presently  effaced  in  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  continuous  movement  which  rocked 
me,  and  which,  without  any  active  concurrence  of 
my  soul,  did  not  fail  to  attach  me  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  when  called  at  the  hour  and  by  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  I  could  not  tear  myself  from  it  with- 
out great  reluctance." 
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Young  has  not  turned  to  good  account  the 
reveries  which  such  scenes  inspire,  because  his 
genius  was  deficient  in  tenderness. 

As  for  the  recollections  of  misfortune,  they  are 
numerous  in  this  poet,  but  without  truth,  like  the 
rest.  They  have  nothing  of  these  strains  of  Gil- 
bert's, expiring  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in  an  hos- 
pital, and  forsaken  by  his  friends : — 

Au  banquet  de  la  vie,  infortune  convive, 

J'apparus  un  jour,  et  je  meurs  ! 
Je  incurs,  et  sur  ma  tombe  ou  lentement  j'arrive, 

Nul  ne  viendra  verser  des  pleura. 

Adieu,  champs  fortunes,  adieu,  douce  verdure, 

Adieu,  riant  asyle  des  bois  ; 
Ciel,  pavilion  de  1'homme,  admirable  nature, 

Adieu,  pour  la  derniere  fois ! 

Ah  !  puisscnt  voir  long-temps  votre  beante  sacree, 

Tant  d'amis  sourds  a  mes  adieux  ! 
Qu'ils  meurent  pleins  de  jours^que  leur  mort  soit  pleuree, 

Qu'un  ami  leur  ferme  les  yeux  ! 

Young  declaims  in  several  places  against  soli- 
tude :  the  tone  of  his  heart,  therefore,  was  neither 
that  of  the  priest  nor  that  of  the  poet.  The  saints 
sought  food  for  their  meditations  in  the  desert, 
and  Parnassus  also  is  a  solitary  hill.  Bourdaloue 
entreated  the  chief  of  his  order  to  permit  him  to 
retire  from  the  world.  "  I  feel,*'  he  wrote,  "  that 
my  body  is  declining  and  hastening  to  its  end.  I 
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have  finished  my  course,  and  would  to  God  th;it  I 
could  add,  1  have  been  faithful !  .  .  .  .  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  devote  the  remnant  of  my  life  entirely 

to  God,  and  to  myself There,  forgetting  all 

the  things  of  this  world,  I  shall  pass  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  God  all  the  years  of  ray  life  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  soul."  If  Bossuet,  living  amidst  the 
pomp  of  Versailles,  has,  nevertheless,  diffused  over 
his  works  a  holy  and  majestic  melancholy,  it  is 
because  he  had  found  in  religion  a  complete 
solitude. 

Moreover,  in  this  descriptive  elegiac  class  of  com- 
positions, our  age  has  surpassed  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  not,  as  formerly,  vague  descriptions, 
but  precise  observations  that  harmonise  with  the 
feelings,  that  charm  by  their  truth,  and,  as  it  were, 
leave  a  sort  of  plaintiveness  in  the  soul. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  regret  what  he  has 
lost,  to  dwell  amidst  recollections,  to  seek  to  be 
alone,  as  he  approaches  the  grave.  Images  bor- 
rowed from  nature  have  a  thousand  resemblances 
to  our  fortunes :  this  man  passes  on  in  silence, 
like  a  gushing  spring;  that  makes  a  noise  in 
his  course,  like  a  torrent;  the  other  precipitates 
his  life,  like  a  cataract ;  it  affrights,  and  dis- 
appears. 

Young  mourns  then  over  the  ashes  of  Narcissa, 
without  affecting  the  reader.  A  mother  was 
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blind ;  the  circumstance  that  her  daughter  was  at 
the  point  of  death  had  been  concealed  from  her : 
she  was  not  aware  of  her  misfortune  till  she  em- 
braced her  child,  and  found  upon  her  maternal  lips 
the  sacred  oil  with  which  the  priest  had  touched 
the  virgin  brow.  Here  is  a  subject  which  moves 
the  heart  more  than  all  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  of 
the  father  of  Narcissa. 
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FROM  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  I 
pass  to  the  bard  of  the  rustic  dead.  Gray  found 
on  his  lyre  a  series  of  accords  and  inspirations  un- 
known to  antiquity.  With  him  commences  that 
school  of  melancholy  poets,  which  has  transformed 
itself  in  our  day  into  the  school  of  despairing 
poets.  The  first  line  of  Gray's  celebrated  "  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church-yard,"  is  almost  a  literal 
translation  of  the  last  line  of  these  delicious  terzets 
of  Dante's : — 

Era  giu  1'ora  che  volge'l  disio 

A'  naviganti  e'ntenerisce  il  cuore 

Lo  di  elf  ban  detto  a  dolce  araici  addiu. 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  Ion  tana 
Che  paja  1'giorno  pianger  si  muore. 

Gray  says, 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  dty. 
VOL.  II. 
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I  too  have  in  my  time  imitated  the  "  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Church-yard  ;"  indeed,  who  has  not? 

Eh  que  sont  les  honneurs  ?  Fenfant  de  la  victoire, 
Le  paisible  mortel  qui  conduit  un  troupeau, 
Meurent  egalement ;  et  les  pas  de  la  gloire, 
Comme  ceux  du  plaisir,  ne  menent  qu'au  tombeau. 


Peut-etre  ici  la  mort  enchaine  en  son  empire 
De  rustiques  Newton  de  la  terre  ignores, 
D'illustres  inconnus  dont  les  talens  sacres 
Eussent  charmer  les  dieux  sur  le  luth  qui  respire  : 

Ainsi  brille  la  perle  au  fond  des  vastes  mers ; 
Ainsi  meurent  aux  champs  des  roses  passageres 
Qu'on  ne  voit  point  rougir,  et  qui,  loin  des  bergeres, 
D'inntiles  parfums  embaument  les  deserts. 

Gray's  example  proves  that  a  writer  may  indulge 
in  reverie  without  ceasing  to  be  noble  and  natural, 
and  without  despising  harmony. 

His  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  View  of  Eton  College" 
is  worthy,  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  of  the  "  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church-yard." 

Ah  happy  hills  !   ah  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah  fields  belov'd  in  vain  ! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray 'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  you  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow ; 
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As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 

Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace  ; 

U  ho  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 

With  pliant  arms,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

*  *  *  * 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom 
The  little  victims  play  ! 
^o  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
No  care  beyond  to-day. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  sentiments  and  the  re- 
grets expressed  here  with  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
Muse  ?  Who  has  not  been  affected  at  the  remem- 
brances of  the  sports,  the  studies,  the  loves,  of  his 
early  years !  But  can  we  recal  them  to  life  ? 
The  pleasures  of  youth  re- prod  need  by  memory  are 
ruins  viewed  by  torch-light. 

Gray  was  ambitious  to  be  thought  gentleman- 
like ;  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  one  talk  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  He  prided 
himself  on  being  deeply  versed  in  history,  and  so  he 
really  was ;  he  turned  his  attention  also  to  the 
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natural  sciences,  and  had  pretensions'to  chemistry ; 
as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  lately  aspired,  hut  with 
reason,  to  poetical  renown.  Where  are  the  gentle- 
manlikeness,  the  history,  and  the  chemistry  of 
Gray  ?  He  lives  only  in  a  melancholy  smile  of 
those  Muses  whom  he  despised. 

Thomson  has  expressed,  like  Gray,  but  in  a 
different  manner,  his  regrets  for  the  days  of  child- 
hood. 

Welcome,  kindred  glooms ! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail !    With  frequent  foot, 
Pleas'd  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  morn  of  life, 
When,  nurs'd  by  careless  solitude,  I  liv'd, 
And  sung  of  nature  with  unceasing  joy, 
Pleas'd  have  I  wander'd  through  your  rough  domain, 
Trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  myself  as  pure. 

As  the  English  had  their  Thomson,  so  we  have 
onr  St.  Lambert  and  our  Deli  lie.  The  master- 
piece of  the  latter  is  his  version  of  the  Georgics— 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of  his  senti- 
mental poems — but  it  is  as  if  you  were  read  inn- 
Racine  translated  into  the  language  of  Louis  XV. 
There  are  pictures  of  Raphael's  copied  by  Mignard ; 
such  are  the  pictures  of  Virgil  imitated  by  the 
Abb£  Delille. 

His  "  Jardins  "  is  a  charming  work.  A  bolder 
style  is  observable  in  some  of  the  cantos  of  his 
translation  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  technical  school,  placed  between  the  Classic 
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school  of  the  seventeenth  and  tin-  Romantic  school 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  finished  :  its  studied 
boldnesses,  its  labours  to  ennoble  things  that  are 
not  worth  the  trouble,  to  imitate  sounds  and  ob- 
jects which  it  is  useless  to  imitate,  have  given  to 
the  Technical  school  but  a  factitious  lite,  that  has 
passed  away  with  the  factitious  manners  from 
which  it  sprang.  This  school,  without  lacking 
the  natural,  lacks  nature  :  occupied  with  puerile 
arrangements  of  words,  it  is  neither  sufficiently 
original  as  a  new  school,  nor  sufficiently  pure  as  an 
ancient  school.  The  Abbe*  Delille  was  the  poet  of 
modern  mansions,  as  the  troubadour  was  the  poet 
of  the  ancient  castles :  the  verses  of  the  one,  the 
ballads  of  the  other,  make  you  feel  the  difference 
between  aristocracy  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  aris- 
tocracy in  decrepitude :  the  Abbe  describes  readings 
and  games  at  chess  in  the  halls  where  the  trouba- 
dour sang  of  the  crusades  and  of  tournaments. 

The  prose  and  the  verse  of  M.  de  Fontanes  are 
like  one  another,  and  possess  a  merit  of  the  same 
nature.  His  thoughts  and  his  images  have  a  me- 
lancholy unknown  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
was  acquainted  only  \\ith  the  austere  arid  holy 
sadness  of  religious  eloquence.  This  melancholy 
is  found  to  pervade  the  works  of  the  author  of 
*  LC  Jour  des  Molts.''  as  the  impress  of  the  period 
in  which  lie  lived  :  it  shows  that  hi-  \\a>  horn  since 
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Rousseau,  not  immediately  after  Feuelon.  If  the 
works  of  M.  de  Fontanes  were  reduced  to  two 
small  volumes,  one  of  prose,  the  other  poetry,  it 
would  be  the  most  elegant  funeral  monument  that 
could  be  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  Classic  school. 
Among  the  posthumous  Odes  of  M.  de  Fontanes, 
there  is  one  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  ;  it 
possesses  the  charm  of  the  "  Jour  des  Morts,"  with 
a  more  penetrating  and  more  individual  sentiment. 
I  recollect  only  these  two  stanzas  : — 

La  vieillesse  dt-ja  vient  avec  ses  souffrancef. 
Que  m'offre  1'avenir  ?     De  courtes  esperancee. 
Que  m'offre  le  passe\?     Des  fautes,  des  regrets. 
Tel  est  le  sort  de  I'homine  ;  il  s'instruit  avec  1'a^e  : 

Mais  que  sert  d'etre  sage, 

Quand  le  terme  est  si  pres  ? 

Le  passe,  le  present,  1'avenir,  tout  m'afflige ; 
La  vie  a  son  declin  est  pour  moi  sans  prestige  ; 
Dans  le  miroir  du  temps  elle  perd  ses  appas. 
Plaisirs  !  allez  chercher  1'amour  et  la  jeunesse  ; 

Laissez-moi  ma  tristesse, 

Et  ne  1'insultez  pas ! 

If  anything  in  the  world  ought  to  have  excited 
antipathy  in  M.  de  Fontanes,  it  was  my  way  of 
writing.  In  me  commenced,  with  the  school 
called  Romantic,  a  revolution  in  French  literature  : 
yet  my  friend,  instead  of  being  disgusted  at  my 
barbarism,  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  it.  I  cer- 
tainly did  observe  astonishment  in  his  countenance 
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when  I  read  to  him  fragments  from  the  Natchez, 
Atala,  and  Rene ;  he  could  not  make  those  pro- 
ductions square  with  the  common  rules  of  criticism  ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  entering  a  new  world  ;  he 
beheld  a  new  nature ;  he  understood  a  language 
which  he  did  not  speak.  He  gave  me  excellent  ad- 
vice ;  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  whatever  correct- 
ness there  is  in  my  style;  he  taught  me  to  regard  the 
ear ;  he  prevented  me  from  falling  into  the  extra- 
vagance of  invention  and  the  roughness  of  execution 
of  my  disciples,  if,  however,  I  have  any  disciples. 

The  18th  of  Fructidor  drove  M.  de  Fontanes 
to  London.  We  frequently  took  walks  into  the 
country :  we  stopped  beneath  some  of  those  large 
clm-trees\vhich  are^scattered  over  the  fields.  Re- 
clining against  the  trunk  of  one  of  these  elms,  my 
friend  gave  me  an  account  of  his  former  visit  to 
England  before  the  revolution ;  he  recited  the 
lines  which  he  had  then  .  addressed  to  two  young 
ladies,  who  had  grown  old  beneath  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey — towers  which  he  found  stand- 
ing just  as  he  left  them,  whilst  at  their  foot  were 
buried  the  illusions  and  the  hours  of  youth.  We 
dined  at  some  solitary  tavern  at  Chelsea,  on  the 
Thames,  talking  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton, 
\\lio, 

au  pied  de  Westminster, 
Et  devinait  Cromwell  et  revait  Lucifer  *. 

*  "  Lea  Conversations,"  by  Sainte  Beuve. 
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Milton  and  Shakspeare  had  seen  what  my  friend 
arid  I  saw  :  they  had  sat  like  us  on  the  margin  of 
that  river,  to  us  the  foreign  river  of  Babylon,  to 
them  the  nourishing  river  of  their  country.  We 
returned  at  night  to  London  by  the  glimmering 
rays  of  the  stars,  which  were  lost  one  after  another 
in  the  fog  of  the  city.  We  regained  our  dwelling 
guided  by  uncertain  lights  which  scarcely  showed 
us  the  way,  amidst  the  coal  smoke  reddening 
around  every  lamp.  Thus  passes  the  life  of  the 
poet. 
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RE-ACTION.— LITERARY  TRANSFORMATION.— 

HISTORIANS. 


\VIIEN  we  became  enthusiastic  imitators  of  our 
neighbours,  when  every  thing  was  English  in 
France — dress,  dogs,  horses,  gardens,  books — the 
English,  from  their  instinctive  hatred  of  us,  be- 
came anti-French  ;  the  more  we  strove  to  approach 
them  the  more  they  kept  aloof  from  us.  Exposed 
to  the  public  derision  on  their  stage,  there  was  to 
be  seen  in  all  John  Bull's  parodies  a  meagre  French- 
man, in  an  apple-green  taffeta  suit,  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  \\  ith  spindle-shanks,  long  queue,  and  the 
air  of  a  famished  dancing-master  or  hair-dresser ; 
lu-  Miflered  his  nose  to  be  pulled,  and  he  ate  frogs. 
An  Englishman  on  our  stage  was  always  a  lord  or  a 
captain,  a  hero  of  sentiment  and  generosity.  The 
re-action  in  London  extended  to  the  entire  litera- 
ture; the  French  school  was  attacked.  Sometimes 
striving  to  re-produce  the  past,  at  others  attempting 
unknown  routes  our  neighbours,  proceeding  from 
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innovation  to  innovation,  arrived  at  the  modern 
English  school. 

When,  in  1792,  I  took  refuge  in  England,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  reform  most  of  the  opinions 
which  I  had  borrowed  from  the  criticisms  of  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  La  Harpe,  and  Fontanes. 

As  for  the  historians,  Hume  was  reputed  a 
Tory  Jacobite  writer,  heavy  and  retrograde ;  he 
was  accused,  as  well  as  Gibbon,  of  having  overloaded 
the  English  language  with  Gallicisms ;  his  conti- 
nuator  Smollett,  of  whig  and  progressive  princi- 
ples, was  preferred  to  him.  Gibbon  was  just  dead  ; 
he  passed  for  a  rhetorician :  a  philosopher  during 
his  life,  having  become  a  Christian  at  his  death, 
he  was  as  such  charged  arid  convicted  of  being  a 
weak  man ;  Hallam  and  Lingard  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

People  still  talked  of  Robertson,  because  he  was 
dry  ;  one  cannot  say  of  the  reading  of  his  history 
what  M.  Lerminier  says  of  the  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus  at  the  Olympic  Games :  "Greece 
trembled  and  Thucydides  wept."  The  learned 
Scottish  divine  would  have  tried  in  vain  to  match 
that  speech  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  lips 
of  the  Plataeans,  pleading  their  cause  before  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  condemned  them  to  death 
because  they  had  continued  faithful  to  the  Athe- 
nians. 
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"  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  graves  of  your  fathers 
slaughtered  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  in  our  fur- 
rows ;  to  them  we  every  year  pay  public  honours, 
as  to  our  old  companions  in  arms.  Pausanias  bu- 
ried them  there,  conceiving  that  he  was  depositing 
them  in  hospitable  earth.  If  ye  take  away  our 
lives ;  if  ye  make  the  field  of  Plataea  a  field  of 
Thebes;  will  it  not  be  abandoning  your  kindred 
in  an  enemy's  country  and  leaving  them  among 
their  murderers  ?  Will  you  not  be  enslaving  the 
soil  on  which  the  Greeks  conquered  their  freedom? 
Will  you  not  be  abolishing  the  ancient  sacrifices 
of  the  founders  of  these  temples?  We  become 
supplicants  to  the  ashes  of  your  ancestors ;  we  im- 
plore those  dead  that  we  may  not  be  enslaved  to 
the  Thebans.  We  will  remind  you  of  the  day 
when  the  most  glorious  deeds  »shed  a  lustre  over 
us,  and  we  conclude  this  address — a  necessary  and 
terrible  conclusion,  for  it  may  perhaps  be  but  to 
die  that  we  shall  cease  to  speak.'* 

Have  we  amidst  our  fields  graves  where  we  every 
year  perform  libations  ?  Have  we  temples  which 
remind  us  of  memorable  deeds?  The  Grecian  his- 
tory is  a  poem,  Latin  history  a  picture,  modem 
history  a  chronicle. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

PHILOSOPHERS POETS — POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS. 


FROM  1792  to  1800,  I  seldom  heard  Locke 
mentioned  in  England:  his  system,  it  was  said, 
had  become  obsolete,  and  he  was  regarded  as  weak 
in  ideology.  With  respect  to  Newton,  as  a  writer, 
they  would  not  have  him  upon  earth,  and  sent  him 
off  to  heaven,  which  was  perfectly  just. 

II  vint ;  il  revela  le  principe  supreme, 
Constant,  universe!,  un  comme  Dieu  lui-meme : 
L'univers  se  taisait ;  il  dit — Attraction  ! 
Ce  mot,  c'etait  le  mot  de  la  creation  *. 

As  for  the  poets,  the  "  Elegant  Extracts"  afforded 
an  asylum  to  a  few  pieces  of  Dryden's.  People 
could  not  forgive  the  rhymed  verses  of  Pope,  though 
they  went  to  see  his  house  at  Twickenham,  and  cut 
pieces  from  the  weeping  willow  which  he  planted, 
but  which  has  died  away  like  his  fame. 

*  Contemplation.     A  mon  pere.    J.  J.  Ampere. 
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Blair  ?    A  tiresome  critic,  in  the  French  style  : 
he  was  placed  far  below  Johnson. 
The  old  Spectator  ?   To  the  garret. 
Philosophic  literature?    Confined  to  the  classes 
at  Edinburgh. 

The  works  of  the  English  political  writers  pos- 
sess little  general  interest.  Gem-nil  questions  are 
there  seldom  touched  upon ;  those  works  scarcely 
ever  discuss  any  but  truths  peculiar  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  British  islands. 

The  productions  of  the  economists  are  less  cir- 
cumscribed. The  calculations  respecting  the 
wealth  of  nations,  the  influence  of  colonies,  the 
movement  of  generations,  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal, the  balance  of  trade  and  agriculture,  apply  in 
part  to  the  different  European  societies. 

However,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  treating, 
Burke  had  overstepped  the  circle  of  national  poli- 
tical individuality.  By  declaring  against  the 
French  Revolution,  he  hurried  his  country  into 
that  long  series  of  hostilities  which  terminated  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  twenty-two  years,  England  defended 
her  constitution  against  the  ideas  which  are  at 
this  day  overpowering  it,  and  dragging  it  to  tin- 
common  fate  of  ancient  civilisation. 
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THE  STAGE.— MRS.  SIDDONS.— THE  PIT. 

INVASION   OF    GERMAN   LITERATURE. 


IT  was  nevertheless  ungrateful  thus  to  slight 
the  Classics.  People  had  gone  back  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton.  Well — the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne  had  restored  to  the  light  those  two 
poets,  who  waited  fifty  years  in  limbo  for  the 
moment  of  their  entrance  into  glory.  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Addison  were  the  promoters  of  the 
apotheosis.  Thus  Voltaire  has  contributed  to  the 
illustration  of  the  great  men  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. :  that  versatile,  prying,  inquisitive 
genius,  possessing  abundance  of  fame,  lent  a  little 
to  his  neighbour,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
repaid  to  him  with  heavy  interest. 

During  the  eight  years  of  my  emigration  in 
London,  I  saw  Shakspeare  rule  the  stage ;  Rowe, 
Congreve,  Otway,  scarcely  made  their  appearance 
upon  it.  That  sublime  and  unequal  painter  of 
the  passions  scarcely  suffered  any  other  to  place 
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himself  beside  him.  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  part 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  performed  with  extraordinary 
grandeur :  the  scene  where  she  walks  in  her  sleep 
thrilled  the  spectator  with  horror.  Talma  alone 
was  on  a  level  with  that  actress;  but  his  talent 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  Greek  correctness, 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

In  1822,  being  invited  to  a  party  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's,  his  lordship  introduced  me  to  an 
austere-looking  lady  of  seventy-three.  She  was 
dressed  in  crape,  wore  a  black  veil  like  a  diadem 
over  her  white  hair,  and  looked  like  an  abdicated 
queen.  She  addressed  me  in  a  solemn  tone  and 
three  mutilated  sentences  of  the  "  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme ;  "  she  then  said  with  not  less  solemnity, 
"  I  am  Mrs.  Siddons."  Had  she  said,  "  I  am 
Lady  Macbeth,"  I  should  have  believed  her.  OIK* 
needs  but  live  to  meet  with  the  wrecks  of  one 
age  cast  by  the  waves  of  Time  on  the  shore  of 
.another  age. 

The  English  pit  was,  in  my  days  of  exile,  noisy 
and  coarse.  Sailors  drank  beer  in  the  pit,  ate 
oranges,  apostrophised  the  boxes.  I  happened  one 
evening  to*  be  next  to  a  sailor  who  had  come  into 
the  house  drunk.  He  asked  me  where  he  was. 
I  told  him  in  Covent  Garden. '  "  A  pretty  garden, 
indeed ! "  he  exclaimed,  seized  like  Homer's  gods 
with  inextinguishable  laughter.  But  John  Bull, 
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in  his  brutality,  was  a  better  judge  of  the  beauties 
of  Shakspeare  than  those  dandies  of  the  present 
day,  who  prefer  the  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  of  our 
Boulevards,  translated  into  English,  to  the  scenes 
of  Richard  III.  and  Hamlet. 

German  literature  has  invaded  English  litera- 
ture, as  formerly  Italian  literature,  and  afterwards 
French  literature,  made  an  irruption  into  the 
native  land  of  Milton.  Walter  Scott  commenced 
his  literary  career  with  a  translation  of  Gothe's 
"  Gotz  of  Berlichingen."  Kotzebue's  dramas  then 
profaned  the  stage  of  Shakspeare :  a  different 
choice  might  have  been  made,  since  there  were 
Gothe,  and  Schiller,  and  Lessing.  Some  Scottish 
poets  have  done  better  to  imitate  in  their  courage 
and  in  their  mountains,  those  martial  strains  of 
new  Germany  with  which  St.  Marc  Girardin  has 
made  us  acquainted,  as  Ampere  has  initiated  us 
in  the  Edda,  the  Sagas,  and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied. 

The  following  piece  was  written  by  Korner  on 
Ranch's  bust  of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  : 

Thou  sleep's!  so  soft — still,  life's  fair  visions  over, 
Each  tranquil  feature  breathes  once  more  in  seeming, 
Thy  clear  mild  eyes,  just  closed  in  peaceful  dreaming, 
"  With  scarcely  folded  wings  light  slumbers  cover  ; 
Thus  slumber  on  till  thy  land's  sons,  redeeming 
God's  favour,  gladly  give  life  to  recover 
Their  freedom — when  upon  each  bright  hill  hover 
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The  lu'acons :  and  their  rusted  swords  are  gleaming 
Through  night  and  death  deep  the  Land's  hosts  are 

driven, 

Thus,  through  hard  fight  alone  the  boon  is  given 
That  our  sons  freemen  live  in  earth  and  heaven  ! 
When  thy  land  calls  on  thee  just  vengeance  taking  ; 
Rise,  German  Wife!  when  Freedom's  morn  is  breaking — 
For  the  good  cause  a  guardian  angel  waking  !  * 

*  From  "  The  Lyre  and  Sword,"  being  translations  of 
Korner's  Poems,  by  W.  B.  Chorley. — TRANSLATOR. 
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LITERARY  TRANSFORMATION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

POLITICAL    ELOQUENCE.     FOX.     BURKE.     PITT. 


POLITICAL  eloquence  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  part  of  British  Literature.  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  forming  my  opinion  upon  it 
at  two  very  different  periods  of  my  life.* 

The  England  of  1688  was,  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  at  the  apogee  of  its  glory.  As  a 
poor  emigrant  in  London  from  1792  to  1800,  I 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  Pitts,  the  Foxes, 
the  Sheridans,  the  Wilberforces,  the  Grenvilles, 
the  Whitbreads,  the  Lauderdales,  the  Erskines : 
as  a  magnificent  ambassador  in  1 822,  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  I  was  struck  when,  instead  of  the  great 
speakers  whom  I  had  formerly  admired,  I  saw 
those  who  had  been  their  seconds  at  the  time  of 
my  first  visit,  the  scholars,  rise  instead  of  the 

*A11  that  follows,  as  far  as  the  chapter  entitled  "Travels," 
is  extracted  from  my  Memoirs. 
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masters.  Britain  fares  no  better  than  the  rest ; 
general  ideas  have  penetrated  into  that  particular 
society  and  are  leading  it.  But  the  enlightened 
aristocracy,  placed  at  the  head  of  that  country  for 
the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  will  have 
exhibited  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  powerful 
societies  that  ever  did  honour  to  mankind  since 
the  Roman  Patriciate.  The  last  successes  of  the 
British  crown  on  the  continent  have  hastened  its 
fall  ;  victorious  England,  as  well  as  Bonaparte 
vanquished,  lost  her  empire  at  Waterloo. 

In  1791  I  was  present  at  the  memorahle  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Burke  renounced 
his  political  connection  with  Fox.  The  question 
related  to  tlie  French  revolution,  which  Burke  at- 
tacked, and  Fox  defended.  Never  did  the  two 
>peakers,  who  had  till  then  been  friends,  display 
such  eloquence.  The  whole  house  was  affected, 
and  tears  trickled  down  Fox's  cheeks  when  Burke 
concluded  his  reply  in  these  words  :— 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  speech 
which  he  has  just  made,  has  treated  me  in  every 
sentence  with  uncommon  harshness.  He  has 
brought  down  the  whole  strength  and  heavy  ar- 
tillery of  his  judgment,  eloquence,  and  abilities 
upon  me,  to  crush  me  at  once  by  a  censure  upon 
my  whole  life,  conduct,  and  opinions.  Notwith- 
standing thi>  great  and  serious,  though  on  my  part 
T  2 
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unmerited,  attack  and  attempt  to  crush  me,  1 
not  be  dismayed.  I  am  not  yet  afraid  to  state  my 
sentiments  in  this  house  or  any  where  else,  and  1 
will  tell  all  the  world  that  the  constitution  is  in 
clanger.  It  certainly  is  an  indiscretion  at  any 
period,  hut  especially  at  my  time  of  life,  to  provoke 
enemies,  or  to  give  my  friends  occasion  to  desert 
me ;  yet,  if  my  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
British  constitution  places  me  in  such  a  dilemma, 
I  will  risk  all ;  and,  as  public  duty  and  public  pru- 
dence teach  me,  with  my  last  words  exclaim,  *  Fly 
from  the  French  constitution  !  ' 

Mr.  Fox  here  whispered  "that  there  was  no  loss 
of  friends." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Burke,  "there  is  a  loss  of 
friends  :  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  I  have 
done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend.  Our 
friendship  is  at  an  end.  Before  I  sit  down,  let  me 
earnestly  warn  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen 
who  are  the  great  rivals  in  this  house,  whether 
they  hereafter  move  in  the  political  hemisphere  as 
two  flaming  meteors,  or  walk  together  like  bro- 
thers hand  in  hand,  to  preserve  and  cherish  the 
British  constitution,  to  guard  against  innovation, 
and  to  save  it  from  the  danger  of  those  new 
theories." 

Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  are  no  more,  and  the 
English  constitution  has  felt  the  influence  of  the 
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neu-  theories.  You  should  have  seen  the  gravity 
of  the  parliamentary  debates  at  that  period  ;  you 
should  have  heard  the  speakers,  whose  prophetic 
voices  seemed  to  announce  a  speedy  revolution ;  in 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  scene  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted.  Liberty  restricted  within  the  limits 
of  order  seemed  to  be  struggling  at  Westminster 
under  the  influence  of  that  anarchical  liberty  whicli 
was  declaiming  at  the  still  bloody  tribune  of  the 
Convention. 

Pitt,  tall  and  slender,  had  an  air  at  once  melan- 
choly and  sarcastic.  His  delivery  was  cold,  his  in- 
tonation monotonous,  his  action  scarcely  pn- 
ceptible  ;  at  the  same  time  the  lucidity  and  the 
fluency  of  his  thoughts,  the  logic  of  his  arguments, 
suddenly  irradiated  with  flashes  of  eloquence,  ren- 
dered his  talent  something  above  the  ordinary  line. 

I  frequently  saw  Pitt  walking  across  St.  James's 
Park,  from  his  own  house  to  the  palace.  On  his 
part,  George  III.  arrived  from  Windsor,  after 
drinking  beer  out  of  a  pewter  pot  with  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  drove  through  the  mean 
courts  of  his  mean  habitation  in  a  grey  chariot, 
followed  by  a  few  of  the  Horse  Guards.  This  was 
the  master  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  as  five  or  six 
merchants  of  the  City  are  the  masters  of  India. 
Pitt,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  stcd-hilted  sword  by 
his  side,  hat  under  liis  arm,  aM-cnded,  taking  two 
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or  three  steps  at  a  time.  In  his  passage  he  only 
met  with  three  or  four  emigrants  who  had  nothing 
to  do :  casting  on  us  a  disdainful  look,  he  turned 
up  his  nose  and  his  pale  face,  and  passed  on. 

At  home,  this  great  financier  kept  no  sort  of 
order;  he  had  no  regular  hours  for  his  meals  or 
for  sleep.  Over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  he  paid 
nobody,  and  never  could  take  the  trouble  to  cast  up 
a  bill.  A  valet  de  charnbre  managed  his  house. 
Ill  dressed,  without  pleasure,  without  passion, 
greedy  of  power,  he  despised  honours,  and  would 
riot  be  any  thing  more  than  William  Pitt. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1822,  Lord  Liverpool 
took  me  to  dine  at  his  country-house.  As  we 
crossed  Putney  Heath,  he  showed  me  the  small 
house  where  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  states- 
man who  had  had  Europe  in  his  pay,  and 
distributed  with  his  own  hand  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world,  died  in  poverty. 
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GENTLEMEN-FARMERS.         CLERGY.        FASHIONABLE    WORLD. 
GBORGE    III. 


SEPARATED  from  the  Continent  by  a  long  war, 
the  English  retained  their  manners  and  their 
national  character  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
All  was  not  yet  machine  in  the  working  classes,— 
folly  in  the  upper  classes.  On  the  same  pave- 
ments where  you  now  meet  squalid  figures,  and 
men  in  frock  coats,  you  were  passed  by  young 
girls  in  white  tippets,  straw  hats  tied  under  the 
chin  with  a  riband,  with  a  basket  on  the  arm  in 
which  was  fruit  or  a  book;  all  kept  their  eyes  cast 
down,  all  blushed  when  one  looked  at  them. 
Frock  coats,  without  any  other,  were  so  unusual 
in  London,  in  1793,  that  a  woman,  deploring  with 
tears  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  said  to  me,  "  But 
my  dear  sir,  is  it  true  that  the  poor  King  was 
dressed  in  a  frock  ruat  when  they  cut  off  his 
head  '> 
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The  gentlemen-farmers  had  not  yet  sold  their 
patrimony  to  take  up  their  residence  in  London ; 
they  still  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
independent  fraction  which,  transferring  their  sup- 
port from  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  side, 
upheld  the  ideas  of  order  and  propriety.  They 
hunted  the  fox,  and  shot  pheasants  in  autumn,  ate 
fat  goose  at  Michaelmas,  greeted  the  sirloin  with 
shouts  of  "  Roast  beef  for  ever !"  complained  of  the 
present,  extolled  the  past,  cursed  Pitt  and  the  war, 
which  doubled  the  price  of  port  wine,  and  went  to 
bed  drunk,  to  begin  the  same  life  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  felt  quite  sure  that  the  glory 
of  Great  Britain  would  not  perish  so  long  as  "  God 
save  the  King"  was  sung,  the  rotten  boroughs 
maintained,  the  game-laws  enforced,  and  hares  and 
partridges  could  be  sold  by  stealth  at  market,  by 
the  names  of  lions  and  ostriches. 

The  English  clergy  were  learned,  hospitable,  and 
generous;  they  had  received  the  French  clergy  with 
a  charity  truly  Christian.  The  University  of 
Oxford  had  a  New  Testament,  according  to  the 
Romish  reading,  printed  at  its  expense,  with  these 
words: — For  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Clergy, 
exiled  for  religion,  and  distributed  it  gratuitously 
among  the  refugees. 

As  for  high  English  society,  1,  an  insignificant 
exile,  saw  but  the  outside  of  it.  At  the  King's 
levees,  or  those  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
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passed  along  seated  aside  in  sedan-chairs,  their 
hoops  protruding  at  the  door  of  the  chair,  like  the 
fore  part  of  an  altar ;  they  themselves  looked, 
upon  these  altars  up  to  their  waists,  like  madonnas 
or  pagodas.  These  fair  ladies  were  the  daughters 
of  those  mothers  whom  the  Due  de  Guines  and  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun  had  adored  ;  and  these  daughters 
were,  in  1822,  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
of  little  girls  who  danced  at  my  house,  in  short 
petticoats,  to  the  sound  of  Collinet's  flute.  It  is 
eleven  years  since  that  time ;  eleven  years  added 
to  the  skirt  of  a  dress  must  have  made  the  steps 
none  the  lighter.  And  each  of  these  little  girls  has 
now  perhaps  eleven  little  girls,  the  eldest  eleven 
years  old,  and  almost  ready  to  be  married — rapid 
generations  of  flowers ! 

George  lit.  survived  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  had  lost 
both  reason  and  sight.  Every  session,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  the  ministers  read  to  the 
silent  and  affected  chambers  the  bulletin  of  the 
Kind's  health.  The  blind  monarch  was  seen  wan- 
dering about  like  King  Lear  in  his  palaces,  groping 
with  his  hands  the  walls  of  the  apartments  of 
Windsor  Castle,  or  seated  at  the  piano,  playing 
\\ith  his  white  liair,  a  sonata  of  Handel's  or  the 
favourite  air  of  Shakspeare — a  worthy  end  of  Old 
England  !* 

*   The  r\tr;u-ts  from  tin-  Mrm.iii> 
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CAPTAIN    ROS8.       JACQUEAIONT.       LAMAIITINK. 


TRAVELS  ! — delightful  word  ! — it  reminds  me 
of  my  whole  life.  The  Americans  are  pleased  to 
consider  me  as  the  bard  of  their  ancient  forests ; 
and  Abou  Gosh,  the  Arab,  still  remembers  my  ex- 
cursion in  the  mountains  of  Judea.  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  East  to  Lord  Byron,  and  to  the  travel- 
lers who  have  since  me  visited  the  Cephisus,  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Nile — a  numerous  posterity,  whom 
I  have  sent  to  Egypt  as  Jacob  sent  thither  his 
sons.  My  old  and  young  friends  have  enlarged 
the  narrow  path  left  by  my  passage.  M.  Mich  and, 
the  last  pilgrim  of  his  Crusades,  has  beheld  the 
holy  sepulchre ;  M.  Lenormant  has  explored  the 
tombs  of  Thebes,  to  preserve  for  us  the  language 
of  Champollion  ;  he  has  seen  that  liberty  reviving 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece  which  I  there  saw  ex- 
piring under  the  turban,  intoxicated  with  fana- 
ticism, opium,  and  women.  My  footsteps  in  every 
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country  have-  been  ett'aeed  by  other  footsteps  :  it 
is  only  in  the  dust  of  Carthage  that  they  ha\e 
remained  solitary,  like  the  vestiges  of  a  son  of  the 
desert  on  the  snows  of  Canada.  Even  in  the 
savannahs  of  Atala,  the  herbage  has  given  place 
to  cultivated  crops ;  three  high-roads  now  lead  to 
the  Natchez,  and  if  Chactas  were  still  living,  he 
might  be  a  deputy  to  the  congress  at  Washington. 
Nay,  more — I  have  received  a  Cherokee  pamphlet, 
in  which  those  savages  compliment  me  in  English 
as  an  "  eminent  writer  and  conductor  of  the 
public  press." 

Voyages  and  travels  ought  to  be  included  in 
English  Literature.  Many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  manner  of  writing  them,  from  the 
time  of  Ralegh,  Hudson,  Baffin,  Shaw,  Anson, 
Chandler,  to  the  latest  explorers  of  land  and  sea. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  notice  the  voyages  of 
Captains  Cook  and  Vancouver,  the  thousand  and 
one  tours  in  India,  the  discoveries  of  Mungo 
Park,  Laing,  Clapperton,  and  the  brothers  Lander, 
and  those  of  Captains  Parry,  Franklin,  and  K 
Were  1  to  allow  my  fondness  for  voyages  and 
trim-Is  to  run  away  with  me,  I  should  never  get 
away  from  Timbuctoo,  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  or 
the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  Nevertheless,  that 
I  may  not  omit  this  oivat  branch  of  English  lite- 
rature, I  shall  (|iiolr  a  te\\  passages  from  the 
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journal  of  Captain  Ross.  I  am  particularly  inte- 
rested in  that  arctic  world,  the  discovery  of  which 
was  one  of  the  day-drearns  of  my  youth. 

Captain  Ross,  having  left  'England  in  1829, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  north-west  passage, 
penetrated  Lancaster  Strait,  and  to  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet.  Stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  gulf  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Boothia,  he  remained  four 
years  blocked  up  on  the  west  coast  of  that  gulf. 
Being  obliged  to  forsake  his  ship,  the  Victory,  he 
turned  back  over  the  surface  of  a  frozen  ocean, 
in  quest  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Isabella  whaler,  which 
took  him  on  board.  By  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  the  Isabella  was  the  same 
vessel  in  which  Captain  Ross  had  performed  his 
first  voyage  in  1818. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  detention  among 
the  ice,  the  Captain  discovered  the  magnetic  pole, 
and  the  western  polar  sea,  separated  from  the  east- 
ern sea  merely  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  sufferings  of  the  voyagers,  and 
the  kind  of  desolate  poetry  of  those  regions. 
The  Captain  gives  this  description  of  hyperborean 
nature : — 

"  Is  there  any  one  that  loves  the  sight  of  iiv 
and  snow :  I  imagine  now  that  I  always  doubted 
this  ;  I  am  quite,  sure  of  it  at  present.  It  deforms 
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all  landscape,  destroys  all  *  keeping,'  by  con- 
founding distances,  and  with  that  proportions, 
and  with  that  too,  more  and  worse  than  all  else, 
the  harmony  of  colouring ;  giving  us  a  motley 
patchwork  of  black  and  white,  in  place  of  those 
sweet  gradations  and  combinations  of  colour  which 
Nature  produces  in  her  summer  mood,  even  amid 
the  most  deformed  and  harsh  of  landscapes. 

"  These  are  the  objections  to  a  snow  landscape, 
which  even  the  experience  of  a  day  may  furnish  ; 
how  much  more  when,  for  more  than  half  a  year, 
all  the  element  above  head  is  snow,  when  the  gale 
is  a  gale  of  snow,  the  fog  a  fog  of  snow,  when  tlie 
sun  shines  but  to  glitter  on  the  snow,  which  is,  yet 
does  not  fall,  when  the  breath  of  the  mouth  is 
snow,  when  snow  settles  on  the  hair,  the  dress,  the 
eyelashes,  when  snow  falls  around  us  and  tills  our 
chambers,  our  beds,  our  dishes,  should  we  open  a 
door,  should  the  external  air  get  access  to  our  pene- 
tralia; when  the  crystal  stream  in  which  we  must 
quench  our  thirst  is  a  kettle  of  snow  with  a  lamp 
of  oil ;  when  our  sofas  are  of  snow  and  our  houses 
of  snow :  when  snow  was  our  decks,  snow  our 
aunings,  snow  our  observatories,  snow  our  larders, 
snow  our  salt ;  and  when  all  the  other  uses  of 
snow  should  be  of  no  avail,  our  coffins  and  our 
graves  were  to  be  graves  and  coffins  of  snow  ! 

"  Is  not  this  more  than  enough  of  snow  to  suf- 
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lice  tor  admiration?  Is  it  not  worse  that,  during 
ten  months  in  a  year,  the  ground  is  snow,  and  ice, 
and  slush  ;  that,  during  the  whole  year,  its  tor- 
menting, chilling,  odious  presence  is  ever  hefore 
the  eye  ?  Who  more  than  I  has  admired  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  extreme  north  ?  who  more  has  loved 
to  contemplate  the  icebergs  sailing  from  the  Pole 
hefore  the  tide  and  the  gale,  floating  along  the 
ocean,  through  calm  and  through  storm,  like  cas- 
tles, and  towers,  and  mountains,  gorgeous  in  colour- 
ing and  magnificent,  if  often  capricious  in  form  ? 
And  have  I,  too,  not  sought  amid  the  crashing  and 
the  splitting  and  the  thundering  roarings  of  a  sea 
of  moving  mountains  for  the  sublime,  and  felt 
that  Nature  could  do  no  more?  In  all  this  there 
has  been  beauty,  horror,  danger,  every  thing  that 
could  excite :  they  would  have  excited  a  poet  even 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  But  to  see,  to  have  seen, 
ice  and  snow,  to  have  felt  snow  and  ice  for  ever, 
and  nothing  for  ever  but  snow  and  ice,  during  all 
the  months  of  a  year;  to  have  seen  and  felt  but 
uninterrupted  and  unceasing  ice  and  snow  during 
all  the  months  of  four  years  — this  it  is  that  has 
made  the  sight  of  those  most  chilling  and  weari- 
some objects  an  evil  which  is  still  in  our  recollec- 
tion, as  if  the  remembrance  would  never  cease." 

Commander  Ross,  the  captain's  nephew,  set  out 
on  ;m  excursion  to  a  horde  of  Ksquimanx.     In  the 
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course  of  his  narrative',  lie  says,  "  The  guides  \\viv 
now  completely  at  fault,  as  they  could  not 
twenty  yards  before  tlic-m,  from  the  thick  drifting 
of  the  snow-storm  ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  further  attempts  for  the  present  and  to 
consent  to  their  building  a  snow  hut. 

"  This  was  completed  in  half  an  hour;  and 
certainly  never  did  we  feel  better  pleased  with  this 
kind  of  architecture,  which  in  so  very  short  a  time 
produced  for  us  a  dwelling  affording  shelter  at 
least  as  perfect  as  we  could  have  obtained  within 
the  best  house  of  stone.  It  was,  indeed,  barely 
large  enough  to  hold  our  party  of  four  ;  but,  in  the 
wretched  plight  that  we  now  were,  even  a  worse 
accommodation  than  this  would  have  been  most 
acceptable.  Our  clothes  were  so  penetrated  by  the 
fine  snow-dust,  and  frozen  so  hard,  that  we  could 
not  take  them  off  for  a  long  time,  and  not  till  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  had  begun  to  soften  them. 
We  also  Buffered  exceedingly  from  thirst  ;  so  that 
while  the  Esquimaux  were  busied  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  building,  we  were  employed  in  melt- 
ing snow  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  quan- 
tity which  we  thus  produced  in  a  short  time  was 
sufficient  for  the  whole  party  ;  while  the  delight 
of  our  guides  was  only  equalled  by  their  surprise  ; 
since  with  them  the  same  operation  is  the  work  of 
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three  or  four  hours,  performed  as  it  is  in  stone 
vessels  over  their  open  oil  lamps. 

There  was,  however,  an  attendant  evil,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  exceeding  smallness  of  our  hut.  Its 
walls  naturally  melted  also ;  and  so  fast  that  our 
dresses  became  soon  wetted  to  such  a  degree,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  take  them  off,  and  get  into 
the  fur  bags.  Here  at  length  we  could  keep  out 

this  enemy,  and  in  those  we  slept." 

****** 

"  It  blew  so  hard  a  gale  from  the  north  during 
the  whole  day,  that  we  were  unable  to  leave  the 
hut  ....  The  wind  without  howled  round  our 
walls  of  snow,  and  the  drift  which  it  brought 
sounded  against  them  with  a  hissing  noise,  which 
I  was  glad  to  forget  in  the  talk  that  rendered  it 
for  a  time  inaudible." 

The  moment  when  Commander  Ross  discovers 
the  Western  Ocean  is  remarkable : — 

"  The  party  which  I  had  thus  quitted  for  a  short 
time  had  announced  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of 
the  Western  Sea  by  three  cheers :  it  was  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  them,  and  still  more  indeed  to  the  leader 
than  to  his  followers,  a  moment  of  interest,  well 
deserving  the  usual  hail  of  seamen  ;  for  it  was  the 
ocean  that  we  had  pursued,  the  object  of  our  hopes 
and  exertions ;  the  free  space  which,  as  we  once 
had  hoped,  was  to  have  carried  us  round  the  A  me- 
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rican  continent,  which  ought  to  have  given  us  the 
triumph  for  which  we  and  all  our  predecessors 
had  laboured  so  long  and  so  hard.  It  would  have 
done  all  this  had  not  Nature  forbidden  ;  it  might 
have  done  all  this  had  our  chain  of  lakes  been  an 
inlet  ;  had  this  valley  formed  a  free  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  seas  ;  but  we  had 
at  least  ascertained  the  impossibility.  The  desired 
sea  was  at  our  feet  ;  we  were  soon  to  be  travelling 
along  its  surface  ;  and  in  our  final  disappointment, 
we  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  having  removed 
all  doubts  and  quenched  all  anxiety  —  of  feeling  that 
where  God  had  said  No,  it  was  for  man  to  submit, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  what  had  been  granted.  It 
was  a  solemn  moment,  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and 
never  was  the  cheering  of  a  seaman  so  impressive, 
breaking  as  it  did  on  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
amid  this  dreary  waste  of  ice  and  snow,  where 
there  was  not  an  object  to  remind  us  of  life,  and 

not  a  sound  seemed  ever  to  have  been  heard. 

***** 

"  How  extremely  unwilling  I  was  to  return  at 
all  from  this  point,  with  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition  almost,  it  may  be  said,  within  our  reach, 
may  well  be  imagined  ;  but  others  must  be  in  the 
same  situation  before  they  can  conceive  the  inten- 
sity of  this  regret  and  the  severity  of  this  disap- 
pointment. Our  distance  from  Cape  Turnagain 

VOL.  II.  U 
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was  now  not  greater  than  the  space  which  we  had 
already  travelled  ;  as  many  more  spare  days  at  our 
command  would  have  enabled  us  to  do  all  that  was 
remaining  to  return  triumphant  to  the  Victory, 
and  to  carry  to  England  a  truly  worthy  fruit  of 
our  long  and  hard  labours.  But  these  days  were 

not  in  our  power. 

*  *  *  * 

"  We  now,  therefore,  unfurled  our  flag  for  the 
usual  ceremony,  and  took  possession  of  what  we 
saw  as  far  as  the  distant  point,  while  'that  on 
which  we  stood  was  named  Victory  Point,  being 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  labour 

"  On  Victory  Point  we  erected  a  cairn  of  stones 
six  feet  high,  and  we  enclosed  in  it  a  canister,  con- 
taining a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
expedition  since  its  departure  from  England. 
Such  has  been  the  custom,  and  to  that  it  was  our 
business  to  conform ;  though  I  must  say  that  we 
did  not  entertain  the  most  remote  hope,  that  our 
little  history  would  ever  meet  a  European's  eyes, 
even  had  it  escaped  the  accident  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Esquimaux.  Yet  we  should  have 
gone  about  our  work  with  something  like  hope,  if 
not  confidence,  had  we  then  known  that  we  were 
reputed  as  lost  men,  if  even  still  alive,  and  that 
our  ancient  and  tried  friend,  Captain  Back,  was 
about  to  seek  for  us,  and  to  restore  us  once  more 
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to  society  and  home.  And  if  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  course  of  his  present  investigations  from 
( 'ape  Turnagain  eastward  may  lead  him  to  this 
very  spot,  that  he  may  find  the  record  and  proof  of 
our  own  turnagain,  we  have  known  what  it  is  for 
the  wanderer  in  these  solitudes  to  alight  upon  such 
traces  of  friends  and  of  home,  and  can  almost  envy 
him  the  imagined  happiness ;  while  we  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  done  that  in  which 
we  tailed,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  if  we  had 
ourselves  succeeded  in  completing  the  long  pur- 
sued and  perilous  work." 

The  love  of  country  expressed  amidst  these  un- 
paralleled sufferings,  and  in  these  dreary  regions ; 
those  names,  consigned  to  a  monument  of  snow, 
and  which  shall  never  he  found  again ;  that  un- 
known glory,  reposing  under  a  few  stones,  and 
from  the  depths  of  everlasting  solitude  addressing 
a  posterity  that  shall  never  exist ;  those  written 
words,  which  shall  never  speak  in  those  mute 
deserts,  or  which  shall  expire  amidst  the  crash  of 
ice  broken  by  a  tempest  which  no  ear  shall  hear — 
all  these  things  considered  together  astound  me. 
Hut,  the  first  emotion  over,  we  find,  as  a  last  result, 
that  death  is  at  the  end  of  everything :  the  life  and 
the  memory  of  man  are  lost  on  every  shore  in  the 
silence  and  the  frost  of  the  grave. 

u  2 
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Behold  the  unfortunate  Jacquemont  expiring, 
far  away  from  France,  surrounded  by  all  the  popu- 
lations of  Hindostan  :  is  his  voice  less  affecting 
than  that  of  those  sailors  calling  to  mind  their 
country  in  the  hyperborean  solitudes  ?  Lying  on 
his  back,  because  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up,  he 
wrote  with  a  pencil,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1832, 
this  note  to  his  brother : — 

"  My  end,  if  it  is  that  which  is  approaching,  is 
gentle  and  easy.  If  thou  wert  here,  seated  on  my 
bed-side,  with  our  father  and  Frederick,  my  heart 
would  be  wrung,  and  1  should  riot  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  death  with  this  resignation  and  this 
serenity.  Take  comfort ;  comfort  our  father ; 
comfort  one  another,  my  friends. 

"  But  I  am  exhausted  by  this  effort  to  write.  I 
must  bid  you  farewell,  farewell !  Oh  !  how  your 
poor  Victor  loves  you! — For  the  last  time, 
farewell !" 

The  modern  travellers  of  France  may  compete 
in  their  delineations  with  the  pictures  presented  by 
English  travellers.  In  their  descriptions  of  India 
you  will  find  nothing  so  brilliant  as  the  subjoined 
passage  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  The  reader  will  be 
glad  to  quit  that  land  without  trees,  that  snow- 
sand  marked  with  the  tracks  of  foxes  and  bears, 
those  frost-bound  huts  lighted  by  what  Captain 
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Ross  calls  "  the  southern  twilight,"  to  warm  him- 
self beneath  pines  on  the  sands  trodden  by  camels, 
amidst  caravans,  in  the  sunshine  of  Syria. 

"  About  half  a  league  from  the  town,  towards 
the  west,  the  Emir  Fakardin  has  planted  a  forest 
of  pines  on  a  sandy  plateau  which  spreads  itself 
between  the  sea  and  the  plain  of  Baghdad,  a  hand- 
some Arab  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon. 
The  Emir,  I  was  told,  planted  this  magnificent 
forest  as  a  rampart  against  the  invasion  of  the  im- 
mense hills  of  red  sand,  which  rise  a  little  further 
on,  and  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  Beyroot 
and  its  rich  plantations.  The  forest  has  become 
superb :  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  and  perfectly  straight ;  and  they 
touch  one  another  with  their  wide-spreading  heads, 
which  cover  an  immense  space  with  their  shadow. 
Paths  of  sand  wind  among  the  trunks  of  the  pines, 
and  afford  the  softest  surface  for  the  horses'  feet. 
The  rest  of  the  ground  is  a  light  downy  green- 
sward interspersed  with  flowers  of  the  brightest 
red.  The  bulbs  of  the  wild  hyacinths  are  so  large 
as  not  to  be  crushed  when  trodden  upon  by  the 
horses.  Through  the  colonnades  formed  by  the 
trunks  of  these  pines,  you  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
white  and  reddish  sand-hills  that  intercept  the 
view  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  the  plain  of  Baghdad 
and  the  course  of  the  river  in  that  plain,  and  a 
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comer  of  the  gulf,  resembling  a  small  lake,  so  com- 
pletely is  it  enclosed  by  the  horizon  of  the  land, 
and  the  twelve  or  fifteen  Arab  villages  scattered 
over  the  last  slopes  of  the  Lebanon,  and  lastly  the 
groups  of  the  Lebanon  itself,  which  form  a  curtain 
to  that  scene.  The  light  is  so  bright  and  the  air 
so  clear,  that  you  distinguish,  at  the  distance  of 
several  leagues,  the  forms  of  the  cedars  or  of  the 
carob-trees  on  the  mountains,  or  the  huge  eagles 
swimming  without  moving  their  wings  in  the 
ocean  of  ether.  This  pine-wood  is  certainly  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  scenes  that  I  ever  be- 
held in  my  life.  The  sky,  the  mountains,  the 
snow,  the  blue  horizon  of  the  sea,  the  red  and 
funereal  horizon  of  the  desert  of  sand ;  the  mean- 
ders of  the  river ;  the  solitary  heads  of  the 
cypresses ;  the  bunches  of  palm-trees  scattered 
over  the  country :  the  graceful  appearance  of  the 
cottages  covered  with  orange-trees  and  with  vines 
drooping  from  the  roofs ;  the  austere  look  of  the 
lofty  Maronite  monasteries,  throwing  broad  patches 
of  shade  or  large  jets  of  light  on  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  Lebanon ;  the  caravans  of  camels, 
laden  with  merchandise  from  Damascus,  passing 
in  silence  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  troops 
of  indigent  Jews  mounted  on  asses,  holding  t\vo 
children  in  each  arm  ;  women  shrouded  in  white 
veils,  on  horseback,  marching  to  the  sound  of  the 
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fife  and  tambourine,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren, dressed  in  red  stuff  bordered  with  gold,  and 
dancing  before  their  horses ;  a  few  mounted  Arabs, 
running  the  dgerid  around  us  upon  steeds  whose 
manes  literally  sweep  the  ground ;  groups  of 
Turks,  seated  before  a  coffee-house  constructed  of 
boughs,  smoking  their  pipes  or  saying  their 
prayers  ;  a  little  further  off,  the  desert  hills  of  end- 
less sand,  tinged  with  gold  by  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun,  and  from  which  the  wind  raises 
clouds  of  scorching  dust ;  lastly,  the  dull  roaring  of 
the  sea,  mingling  with  the  musical  sound  of  the 
wind  in  the  heads  of  the  pines,  and  the  notes  of 
thousands  of  unknown  birds — all  these  together 
present  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a 
combination  the  most  sublime,  the  most  delightful, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  melancholy,  that 
ever  intoxicated  my  soul.  It  is  the  scene  of  my 
dreams,  to  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  revert  every 
day." 

The  reader  will  be  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
poet :  he  too  will  be  sure  to  revert  to  this  scene. 
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NOVELS.     SAD  TRUTHS    ARISING  FROM   LONG 

CORRESPONDENCES.     EPISTOLARY 

STYLE. 


NOVELS  were  still,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, comprehended  in  the  general  proscription. 
Richardson  slept  forgotten  :  his  countrymen  found 
in  his  style  traces  of  the  inferior  society  in  which 
he  had  lived.  Fielding  maintained  his  ground 
well.  Sterne,  the  aspirant  to  originality,  was  out 
of  date.  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield1'  was  still 
read. 

If  Richardson's  style  is  riot  good — and  of  this 
we  foreigners  are  no  judges — he  will  not  live,  for  it 
is  only  by  style  that  a  writer  lives.  In  vain  we 
revolt  against  this  truth  :  the  best- written  work, 
adorned  with  portraits  of  the  most  striking  resem- 
blance, possessing  a  thoiisand  other  recommenda- 
tions, falls  still-born,  if  deficient  in  style.  Style, 
of  which  there  are  a  thousand  kinds,  is  not  to  be 
acquired  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,  it  is  a  natural 
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lak-nt.  But  if  Richardson  has  been  forsaken  only 
for  certain  vulgar  expressions  unendurable  by 
elegant  society,  be  may  revive;  the  revolution 
which  is  taking  place,  by  lowering  the  aristocracy 
and  raising  the  middling  classes,  will  render  less 
perceptible,  or  remove  altogether,  the  traces  of 
lowly  habits  and  of  an  inferior  language. 

Novels  in  letters,  considering  the  narrow  space 
within  which  the  action  and  the  characters  are 
confined,  lack  that  local  interest  and  that  philo- 
sophic truth,  which  are  attached  to  the  perusal  of 
real  correspondence.  Take,  for  instance,  the  works 
of  Voltaire  :  read  the  first  letter,  addressed  in  1715, 
to  the  Marquise  de  Miineure,  and  the  last  note, 
addressed  on  the  26th  of  May,  1778,  four  days 
before  the  death  of  the  writer,  to  Count  de  Lally 
Tollendal ;  reflect  on  all  that  passed  during  that 
interval  of  sixty-three  years. 

Observe  that  long  procession  of  the  dead  :  Chau- 
lieu,  Cideville,  Thiriot,  Algarotti,  Genonville, 
Helvetius  ;  of  the  other  sex,  the  Princess  of  Bay- 
reuth,  the  Marechale  de  Villars,  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  the  Comtesse  de  Fontaine,  the  Mar- 
quise du  Chatelet,  Madame  Denis,  and  those 
creatures  of  pleasure  who  pass  through  life  laugh- 
ing, the  Lecouvreurs,  the  Luberts,  the  Gaussins, 
the  Salles,  the  Carmargos;  Terpsichores,  "with 
measured  by  the  Graces,"  as  the  poet  says, 
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and  whose  light  ashes  are  at  this  day  trodden  by 
the  aerial  feet  of  a  Taglioni. 

When  you  peruse  a  correspondence  for  any 
length  of  time,  you  turn  the  page,  and  the 
name  upon  one  side  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
other.  A  new  Genonville,  a  new  Du  Chatelet 
appear,  and  twenty  letters  forward  they  vanish  in 
their  turn:  friendships  succeed  friendships,  loves 
follow  loves. 

The  illustrious  veteran,  as  he  advances  in  years, 
ceases  to  be  connected,  except  by  glory,  with  the 
rising  generations;  he  still  addresses  them  from 
the  desert  of  Ferney,  but  he  has  nothing  more  than 
his  voice  among  them.  What  a  distance  between 
the  lines  to  the  only  son  of  Louis  XIV., 

Noble  sang  du  plus  grand  de  rois, 
Son  amour  et  notre  esperance, — 

and  the  stanzas  to  Madame  du  Defiant, 

Eh  quoi !    vous  etes  etonnee, 
Qu'  au  bout  de  quatre-vingts  hivers, 
Ma  muse  faible  et  surannee 
Puisse  encor  fredonner  des  vers  ! 

Quelque  fois  un  peu  de  verdure 
Rit  sous  le  gla^ons  de  nos  champs, 
Elle  console  la  nature, 
Mais  elle  seche  en  peu  de  temps. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  all 
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the  great,  all  the  celebrated,  of  the  earth,  receive 
on  their  knees,  as  though  it  were  a  diploma  of 
immortality,  a  few  words  from  the  writer,  who 
saw  Louis  XIV.  expire,  Louis  XV.  and  his  age 
pass  away,  Louis  XVI.  born  and  reigning,  and  who, 
placed  between  the  great  king  and  the  martyr  king, 
is  himself  alone  the  whole  history  of  France 
during  his  time. 

But  a  private  correspondence  between  two  per- 
sons who  have  loved  each  other  presents,  perhaps, 
something  still  more  sad,  for  it  is  no  longer  we//, 
but  the  man,  that  one  sees. 

At  first  the  letters  are  long,  lively,  frequent. 
The  day  is  not  sufficient  for  them.  The  writer 
commences  at  sunset:  he  pens  a  few  words  by 
moonlight,  charging  the  chaste,  silent,  discreet 
luminary  to  cover  with  its  modesty  a  thousand 
wishes.  The  lovers  parted  at  dawn  ;  they  await 
its  first  rays  to  write  what  they  had  forgotten  to 
say  during  the  hours  of  rapture.  A  thousand 
vows  cover  the  paper,  on  which  are  reflected  the 
roses  of  Aurora ;  a  thousand  kisses  are  deposited 
on  the  burning  words,  which  seem  to  emanate 
from  the  first  look  of  the  sun.  Not  an  idea,  an 
image,  a  reverie,  an  incident,  an  uneasiness,  but 
has  its  letter. 

Some  morning  or  other,  something  scarcely  per- 
ceptible fixes  itself  upon  the  beauty  of  this  passion, 
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like  the  first  wrinkle  on  the  brow  of  an  adored 
female.  The  breath  and  the  perfume  of  love  ex- 
pire in  those  pages  of  youth,  as  a  breeze  languishes 
at  evening  among  the  flowers :  we  perceive  it,  but 
will  not  confess  it  to  ourselves.  The  letters 
become  shorter  and  less  frequent ;  they  are  filled 
with  news,  with  descriptions,  with  extraneous 
matters  :  some  are  delayed,  but  we  are  less  uneasy  ; 
certain  of  loving,  and  being  beloved,  the  parties  are 
become  reasonable ;  they  have  ceased  to  grumble, 
they  submit  to  absence.  Vows  are  still  inter- 
changed ;  they  are  still  the  same  words ;  but  they 
are  dead  words, — the  soul  is  wanting.  The  "  I 
love  you'*  is  now  but  an  expression  of  habit,  an 
obligatory  phrase,  the  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be" 
of  an  ordinary  epistle.  By-and-by  the  manner 
becomes  cold  or  angry.  The  post-day  is  no  longer 
awaited  with  impatience ;  it  is  dreaded  ;  it  becomes 
a  fatigue  to  write.  We  blush  at  the  thought  of 
the  follies  that  we  have  committed  to  paper ;  how 
glad  we  should  be  to  get  back  our  letters,  and  to 
throw  them  into  the  fire  !  How  has  this  come  to 
pass  ?  Is  it  a  new  attachment  that  is  commencing, 
or  an  old  attachment  that  is  ending  ?  No  matter  : 
it  is  love  that  is  expiring  before  the  object 
loved. 

Success  to  novels  in  letters  and  without  letters, 
in    \\liicli    the    affections    are   destroyed    only    by 
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violence,  and  are  never  impaired  by  that  secret 
operation  which  is  incessantly  going  on  in  human 
nature — the  slow  fever  of  time,  which  produces 
disgust  and  lassitude,  which  dispels  all  illusion  and 
all  enchantment,  which  undermines  our  passions 
blights  our  loves,  and  changes  our  hearts,  as  it 
changes  our  hair  and  our  years. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  infirmity 
of  human  things :  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  an 
energetic  soul  love  lasts  long  enough  to  transform 
itself  into  passionate  friendship,  to  become  a  duty, 
to  assume  the  qualities  of  virtue ;  it  then  loses  its 
natural  frailty  and  lives  in  its  immortal  principles. 
Richardson  has  wonderfully  delineated  a  passion  of 
this  kind  in  the  character  of  Clementine. 

For  the  rest,  setting  aside  the  fictitious  letters  of 
novels,  and  considering  only  the  epistolary  lan- 
guage, the  English  have  nothing  comparable  with 
the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  letters  of 
Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  and,  lastly,  those  of  Junius, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  by  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
are  works,  not  letters :  they  are  all  more  or  less 
like  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  of  Voi- 
ture.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  prefer  to  them 
a  few  letters  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Russel,  of 
Lady  Russel,  of  Miss  Anne  Seward,  and  the  little 
that  we  know  of  the  letters  of  Lord  Bvron. 


MODERN  NOVELS. 


FROM  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  have  sprung 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
modern  English  Novels — the  novels  containing 
family  pictures  and  domestic  dramas ;  and  the 
novels  composed  of  adventures  and  delineations  of 
general  society.  After  Richardson's  time  the  man- 
ners of  the  west  end  of  the  town  made  an  irruption 
into  the  domain  of  fiction :  novels  were  filled  with 
castles  and  country-seats,  lords  and  ladies,  adven- 
tures at  watering-places,  horse-races,  balls,  at 
the  opera,  at  Ranelagh,  with  a  chit-chat,  a  tittle- 
tattle,  that  knew  no  end.  Presently,  the  scene  was 
transferred  to  Italy ;  the  lovers  crossed  the  Alps, 
amidst  tremendous  perils  and  mental  agonies  that 
would  have  drawn  tears  from  lions.  The  jargon  of 
high  life  was  adopted  :  hence  the  fashion  of  cer- 
tain words,  the  affectation  of  a  certain  language,  of 
a  certain  pronunciation,  changing  in  the  upper 
class  of  English  society  almost  with  every  session 
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of  parliament.  A  simple  reader  is  quite  astounded 
to  find  that  he  is  ignorant  of  English  which  he 
fancied  that  he  understood  half-a-year  ago.  In 
1822,  at  the  time  of  my  emhassy  to  London,  the 
fashionable  was  expected  to  exhibit  at  the  first 
glance  an  unhappy  and  unhealthy  man ;  to  have 
an  air  of  negligence  about  his  person,  long  nails, 
a  beard  neither  entire  nor  shaven,  but  as  if  grown 
for  a  moment  unawares,  and  forgotten  during  the 
preoccupations  of  wretchedness ;  hair  in  disorder ; 
a  sublime,  wild,  wicked  eye ;  lips  compressed  in 
disdain  of  human  nature ;  a  Byronian  heart,  over- 
whelmed with  weariness  and  disgust  of  life. 

The  dandy  of  the  present  day  must  have  a  con- 
quering, frivolous,  insolent  look.  He  must  pay 
particular  attention  to  his  toilet,  wear  moustaches 
or  a  beard  trimmed  into  a  circle  like  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's ruff,  or  like  the  radiant  disk  of  the  sun. 
He  shows  the  proud  independence  of  his  character 
by  keeping  his  hat  on  his  head,  by  lolling  upon 
sofas,  by  thrusting  his  boots  into  the  faces  of  the 
ladies  seated  in  admiration  upon  chairs  before  him. 
He  rides  with  a  cane,  which  he  carries  like  a  taper, 
regardless  of  the  horse,  which  he  bestrides  as  it 
were  by  accident.  His  health  must  be  perfect, 
and  he  must  always  have  five  or  six  felicities  upon 
his  hands.  Some  radical  dandies  who  have  ad- 
vanced the  furthest  towards  the  future  have  a  pipe. 
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But,  no  doubt,  all  this  has  changed,  even  during 
the  time  that  I  have  taken  to  describe  it. 

Among  the  thousands  of  novels  which  have  in- 
undated England  for  half  a  century  past,  few 
have  maintained  their  ground.  The  works  of  Anne 
Radcliffe  form  a  distinct  species.  Those  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Burney, 
have,  it  is  said,  many  chances  of  living. 

"  The  laws/'  says  Montaigne,  "  ought  to  lay 
restraints  upon  unqualified  and  useless  writers, 
as  it  does  upon  vagrants  and  idlers.  Myself 
and  a  hundred  others  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  hands  of  our  people.  Scribbling  seems  to  be  a 
certain  symptom  of  a  distracted  age.  When  did 
we  write  so  much  as  since  we  have  been  in  trou- 
ble? When  did  the  Romans  as  at  the  time  of 
their  ruin?" 

I  have  scarcely  made  mention  of  the  English 
women  who  have  formerly  shone,  or  who  still 
shine  in  literature,  because,  in  pursuing  my  plan, 
I  should  have  been  drawn  into  comparisons  which 
I  do  not  choose  to  make.  Madame  de  Stael  is  the 
queen  of  her  epoch,  and  her  works  have  remained. 

Some  French  women,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  merit  as  writers: 
one  of  them  has  opened  a  route  in  which  she  will 
not  be  much  followed,  and  by  which  she  will  cer- 
tainly not  travel  to  posterity.  Women,  when  they 
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possess  genius,  mix  with  it  secrets  which  consti- 
tute part  of  the  charm  of  their  talent,  and  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  it :  now,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  penetrate  into  those  mysteries  of  the  woman 
and  the  muse.  Lastly,  talent  frequently  changes 
its  object  and  nature ;  one  must  have  patience 
and  wait,  in  order  to  admire  it  in  its  different  forms. 
Several  have  been  seduced  and  run  away  with,  as 
it  were,  by  their  youthful  years :  brought  back  to 
the  maternal  home  by  the  breaking  of  the  spell, 
they  have  added  to  their  lyre  the  grave  or  plain- 
tive chord  on  which  religion  or  misfortune  is 
expressed. 


VOL.  n. 


WALTER  SCOTT.— THE   JEWESS, 


BUT  these  different  schools  of  sedentary  novelists, 
novelists  travelling  in  coaches  or  chaises,  novelists 
of  lake  and  mountain,  novelists  of  cities  and 
drawing-rooms,  have  all  merged  in  the  new  school 
of  Walter  Scott,  just  as  poetry  has  rushed  into  the 
track  of  Lord  Byron. 

The  illustrious  painter  of  Scotland  seems  to  me 
to  have  created  a  false  class  ;  he  has,  in  my  opinion, 
confounded  history  and  romance  :  the  novelist  has 
set  about  writing  historical  romances,  and  the 
historian  romantic  histories.  I  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject with  some  vexation,  because  I,  who  have 
described,  loved,  sung,  extolled  so  much  the  old 
Christian  temples,  am  dying  of  spleen  from  hear- 
ing them  so  constantly  depreciated  :  there  was  left 
me  as  a  last  illusion,  a  cathedral ;  it  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  storm. 

When  an  author  enjoys  a  general  reputation  in 
his  own  country ;  when  that  reputation  is  sus- 
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taincd  for  a  great  number  of  years;  nobody,  and 
least  of  all  a  foreigner,  has  a  right  to  question  tin1 
titles  of  this  reputation  ;  they  are  established  on 
the  most  solid  foundations— the  true  genius  of  the 
language,  the  national  instinct,  and  the  consent  of 
public  opinion. 

I  refuse,  therefore,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any 
English  author,  whose  merit  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  reach  that  degree  of  superiority  which  it 
has  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  If,  in  Walter 
Scott,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  skip  the  inter- 
minable conversations;  if  I  do  not  always  meet 
with  that  select  nature,  that  perfection  of  scenery, 
that  originality,  those  thoughts,  those  traits,  which 
I  find  in  Manzoni  arid  several  of  our  modern 
novelists ;  it  is  my  own  fault.  But  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Walter  Scott,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
that  he  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  body. 
It  requires  much  greater  efforts  of  talent  to  inte- 
rest whilst  keeping  within  due  bounds,  than  to 
please  by  overleaping  them ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
regulate  the  heart  as  to  derange  it. 

Burke  restricted  the  politics  of  England  to  the 
past ;  Walter  Scott  drove  back  the  English  to 
the  middle  ages:  all  that  was  written,  manufac- 
tured, built,  was  Gothic :  books,  furniture,  houses, 
churches,  mansions.  But  the  barons  of  the  M agria 
Charta  are  now-a-days  the  fashionables  of  Bond 
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Street ;  a  frivolous  race,  which  is  still  encamped 
in  the  antique  manorial  halls,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  two  great  modern  barons,  Equality  and  Liberty, 
who  are  preparing  to  dislodge  them. 

Walter  Scott  does  not  mould,  like  Richardson, 
upon  the  internal  type  of  man  :  he  likes  rather  to 
display  the  exterior  of  his  personages.  His  fanta- 
sies possess  a  peculiar  charm — witness  the  portrait 
of  the  Jewess  in  "  Ivanhoe." 

"  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical,  and  was 
shown  to  advantage  by  a  sort  of  eastern  dress 
which  she  wore,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
females  of  her  nation.  Her  turban  of  yellow  silk 
suited  well  with  the  darkness  of  her  complexion. 
The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her 
eyebrows,  her  well  formed  aquiline  nose,  her  teeth 
as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable 
tresses,  which,  each  arranged  in  its  own  little  spiral 
of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much  of  a  lovely 
neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  the  richest  Persian 
silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colours, 
embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  permitted  to  be 
visible — all  these  constituted  a  combination  of 
loveliness,  which  yielded  not  to  the  loveliest  of  the 
maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It  is  true  that,  of 
the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps  which  closed 
her  vest  from  the  throat  to  the  waist,  the  three 
uppermost  were  left  unfastened  on  account  of  the 
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,  which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to 
which  we  allude.  A  diamond  necklace,  with  pen- 
dants of  inestimable  value,  were  by  this  means 
also  made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather  of  an 
ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an  agraffe  set 
with  brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the  beau- 
tiful Jewess,  and  gave  her  the  look  of  the  very 
bride  of  the  Canticles." 

Fontanes,  that  friend  whose  loss  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret,  asked  me  one  day  why  the  women 
of  the  Jewish  race  are  handsomer  than  the  men. 
I  gave  him  a  reason  at  once  poetical  and  Christian. 
The  Jewesses,  I  replied,  have  escaped  the  curse 
which  has  alighted  upon  their  fathers,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  sons.  Not  a  Jewess  was  to  fee 
seen  among  the  crowd  of  priests  and  the  rabble 
who  insulted  the  Son  of  Man,  scourged  him, 
crowned  him  with  thorns,  and  subjected  him  to 
ignominy  and  the  agony  of  the  cross.  The  women 
of  Judea  believed  in  the  Saviour  ;  they  loved,  they 
followed  him  ;  they  assisted  him  with  their  sub- 
stance, they  soothed  him  under  afflictions.  A 
woman  at  Bethany  poured  on  his  head  the  pre- 
cious ointment  which  she  kept  in  a  vase  of  alabas- 
ter ;  the  sinner  anointed  his  feet  with  a  perfumed 
oil,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  Christ,  on  his 
part,  extended  his  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Jewesses  ; 
he  raised  from  the  dead  the  sou  of  the  widow  of 
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Nnin,  and  Martha's  brother,  Lazarus ;  he  cured 
Simon's  rnother-in-law  and  the  woman  who  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment ;  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
he  was  a  spring  of  living  water,  and  a  compassion- 
ate judge  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  The 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  wept  over  him ;  the  holy 
women  accompanied  him  to  Calvary,  brought  balm 
and  spices,  and  sought  him  weeping  at  the  sepul- 
chre. "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  "  His  first 
appearance  after  his  resurrection  was  to  Magdalen. 
She  did  not  recognise  him ;  but  he  said  to  her, 
"  Mary ! "  At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Magda- 
len's eyes  were  opened,  and  she  answered,  "  Mas- 
ter ! "  The  reflection  of  some  beautiful  ray  must 
luive  rested  on  the  brow  of  the  Jewesses. 

Fontaues  appeared  satisfied  with  these  reasons, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  conclusive  for  the  learned 
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AT  the  same  time  that  the  novel  was  passing  to 
the  romantic  state,  poetry  was  undergoing  a  similar 
transformation.  Cow  per  forsook  the  French  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  national  school. 
Burns  commenced  the  same  revolution  in  Scotland. 
After  them  came  the  restorers  of  ballads :  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Southey,  Wilson,  Moore, 
Crabbe,  Morgan,  Rogers,  Hogg,  have  brought 
down  this  species  of  poetry  to  the  present  day. 
Campbell's  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Moore's  "  Lai  la 
Rookh,"  Rogers's  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  have 
obtained  extraordinary  success.  Several  of  these 
poets  belong  to  what  is  called  "  the  Lake  School," 
because  they  resided  near  the  Lakes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland,  and  sometimes  sang  their 
beauties. 

Campbell,  Moore,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Hunt,  Knowles,  Lord  Holland,  are  still  living  for 
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the  honour  of  English  literature :  but  one  ought 
to  be  English  born  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
merit  of  particular  kinds  of  compositions,  though 
it  is  apparent  enough  to  the  countrymen  of  the  au- 
thors, I  know  not  if  it  would  be  possible  to  trans- 
late well  into  French  the  "  Melodies"  of  Thomas 
Moore,  the  bard  of  Erin.  Apply  this  remark  to 
those  short  pieces  of  poetry  of  divers  denominations, 
which  charm  the  mind  and  the  ear  of  an  English- 
man, an  Irishman,  a  Scotchman.  Burns,  the  lyric, 
whose  death  has  been  sung  by  Campbell,  and  the 
sailor's  songster,  are  sons  of  the  British  soil;  they 
could  not  live  in  their  energy  and  their  grace 
under  any  other  sun.  We  pretend  to  understand 
Anacreon  and  Catullus :  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Attic  delicacy  and  the  Roman  urbanity  escape  us. 

England  has  from  time  to  time  beheld  poets 
spring  up  among  the  working  classes.  Bloom- 
field,  who  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  is  the  author  of 
"  The  Farmer's  Boy ;"  a  poem,  the  language  of 
which  is  extremely  scientific.  At  the  present  day, 
it  is  a  blacksmith  who  shines.  Vulcan  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  Hogg,  who  is  just  dead,  the  first 
poet  of  Scotland  after  Burns,  was  a  farmer. 

We  have  also  our  Muses  among  the  lower 
classes.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fair  Cordicre 
and  Clemence  of  Bourges,  because,  in  spite  of  their 
talents  and  their  names,  they  were  wealthy.  Mas- 
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ter  Adam,  cabinet-maker  of  Nevers,  might  be 
aptly  placed  against  the  English  shoemaker.  At 
this  moment,  J.  C.  Jouvenot,  a  working  locksmith, 
has  just  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  come- 
dies and  tragedies.  Reboul,  baker  of  Nismes,  has 
addressed  to  a  mother  these  stanzas  of  poetic  and 
touching  inspiration : — 


LANGE    ET    L  ENFANT. 

Un  ange  au  radicux  visage, 
Penche  sur  Ic  bord  d'un  berceau, 
Sembluit  contempler  son  image 
Comme  dans  1'onde  d'un  ruisseau. 

"  Charmant  enfant  qui  me  resscmble, 
Disait-il,  oh  !  viens  avec  moi : 
Viens,  nous  serons  heureux  ensemble 
La  tcrre  est  indigne  de  toi. 

"  L.i.  jamais  entiere  allegresse  ; 
L'ame  y  souffre  de.  ses  plaisirs 
Les  cris  de  joie  out  leur  tristesse 
Lrs  voluptcs  ont  leurs  soupirs. 

"  Eh  !  quoi  !  les  chagrins,  les  alarmes, 
Viendraient  troubler  ce  front  si  pur, 
Et  par  1'amertume  des  larmes, 
Se  terniraient  ces  yeux  d'azur  ! 

«*  Non,  non,  dans  les  champs  de  1'espacc 
Avec  moi  tu  vas  t'envoler ; 
La  Providence  te  fait  grace 
Des  jours  que  tu  devais  collier." 
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Et,  secouant  ses  blanches  ailes, 
L'aiigo  a  ccs  mots  a  pris  1'essor 

Vers  Ics  dcmeures  etcrnelles 

Pauvrc  mere,  ton  fils  est  mort. 

If  M.  Reboul  has  taken  a  wife  from  among  the 
daughters  of  Ceres,  and  she  should  become  his 
Muse,  France  will  have  her  Fornarina. 

Here  are  some  lines  by  a  clerk  in  the  post-office 
at  Poligny : — 

ELEOIB    AUX    MANES    DE    MARIE    GRAND. 

Son  aurore  etait  belle ;  elle  etait  a  cet  age 
Oil  1'aimable  langueur  qui  palit  le  visage 
Donne  aux  yeux  tant  de  charme  et  parle  a  taut  de  occurs  ! 
Elle  etait  a  cet  age  ou  Ton  verse  des  pleurs. 
O  pleurs  delicieux !  . .  .  .  Sa  paupierc  arrosee, 
Payait  a  la  nature  line  douce  rosee, 
Deja  dans  ses  yeux  bleus  on  voyait  chaque  jour 
Eclore,  puis  mourir,  un  beau  rayon  d'amour. 
***** 

Elle  etait 

Tendre  comme  1'agneau  qui  bele  a  la  colline, 
Quand  son  dos  caressant  vers  la  brebis  s'incline. 
IK-la.s  !  tant  de  vertus  ne  devraient  point  finir, 

Pourquoi  n'eu  reste-t-il,  hclas  !  qu'un  souvenir  ? 

*  *  #  *  * 

Elle  tendit  les  bras,  et  nos  cceurs  s'cnlaccrent ; 
Nos  soupirs  confondus  ensemble  s'etoufferent ! 
Ccttu  heure  si  cruelle  etait  \WUT  nous  des  jours  : 
Cctte  heure  vit  encore,  et  jo  plcure  toujours. 


THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.-KNOX. 

I  HAVE  just  named  Hogg,  the  last  cottage-poet 
of  the  three  kingdoms:  I  shall  now  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  last  Muse  of  the  British 
palaces,  to  show  how  everything  dies  in  this  age  of 
death.  The  princess  Charlotte  of  England  has 
sung  the  beauties  of  Claremont,  by  applying  to 
them  these  lines  of  an  eminent  poet : — 

To  Claremont's  terrac'd  heights  and  Esher's  groves, 

Where,  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embrac'd 

By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 

From  courts  and  cities  Charlotte  finds  repose  : 

Enchanting  vale  !  beyond  whate'er  the  muse 

Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung. 

O  yale  of  bliss !  O  softly  swelling  hills  ! 

On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  its  toil. 

When  one  sees  this  queen  presumptive,  so  young 
and  so  happy,  thus  musing  in  the  groves  of  Esher, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  have  de- 
scended to  the  grave  with  less  pain  from  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth  than  from  the  terraces  of  Claremont 
1  had  seen  that  princess,  when  a  child,  in  the  arms 
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of  her  mother;  I  did  not  find  her,  in  1822,  at 
Windsor  with  her  father.  These  depredations, 
which  death  is  incessantly  committing  among  us, 
nevertheless  surprise  us :  but  who  knows  whether 
it  was  not  out  of  mercy  that  Providence  so  soon 
withdrew  from  the  world  the  daughter  of  George 
IV.?  What  apparent  felicity  attended  Marie 
Antoinette  when  she  came  to  Versailles  to  place 
upon  her  head  the  fairest  crown  in  the  world ! 
Overwhelmed  a  few  years  later  with  outrages  of 
every  kind,  she  found  riot  a  voice  in  France  to  say, 
Peace  to  her  sorrows!  The  august  victim  was 
sung  only  in  foreign  lands  by  fugitives  or  by 
strangers.  Delille  demanded  expiations  from  his 
faithful  lyre ;  Alfieri  composed  the  admirable  Son- 
net, "  Regina  sempre ;"  Knox  mourned  the 
captivity  of  the  widowed  queen  and  martyr. 

If  thy  breast  soft  pity  knows, 

O  !  drop  a  tear  with  me  : 
Feel  for  th*  unexampled  woes 

Of  widow'd  royalty. 

Fallen,  fallen  from  a  throne  ! 

Lo  !  beauty,  grandeur,  pow'r ; 
Hark  !  'tis  a  queen's,  a  mother's  m«       : 

From  yonder  dismal  tow'r- 

I  hear  her  say,  or  seem  to  say, 

"  Ye  who  listen  to  my  story, 
Learn  how  transient  beauty's  day, 

How  unstable  human  glory  !" 
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LORD    DORSKT. — DRRANGEH. 


THE  song,  as  ancient  in  England  as  it  is  in 
the  kingdom  of  St.  Louis,  has  assumed  all  sorts 
of  forms :  it  changes  to  a  hymn  for  religion  ;  it 
remains  a  song  for  the  thousand  trifles  and  the 
thousand  incidents  of  life,  gay  or  grave.  Lord 
Dorset's  song,  written  at  sea  during  the  first 
Dutch  war,  in  1665,  the  night  before  an  engage- 
ment, is  an  elegant  composition. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you, 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind 

And  All  our  empty  brain  ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea, 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 
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Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 
Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 

Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 
By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind  ; 

Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way, 

The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day, 
With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

The  King,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold, 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  did  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  Stairs, 
With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 


Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind  ? 
With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind, 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  : 
'  Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend  or  who's  our  foe. 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  hi. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 
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Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  ? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  \<>H 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play  : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  maji 
To  kiss  your  hand  or  flirt  your  fan. 

With'a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note, 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote: 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'4- 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress  ; 
When  we  for  hopes  of -honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness  ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  la  la. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears, 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears  ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy— 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 

With  a  fa  la,  la  la,  In,  la. 
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This  is  the  French  song  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  very  pretty  little  song,  "  The  Pigeon,"  re- 
presents a  young  female  sending  a  message  to  her 
lover ;  it  begins  thus : 

Why  tarries  my  lovc> 

Why  tarries  my  love, 
Why  tarries  my  love  from  me  ? 

Come  hither  my  dove, 

I'll  write  to  my  love, 
And  send  him  a  letter  by  thee. 

"  God  save  the  King,"  Thomson's  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  and  Burns's  ballad  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled,"  must  remain  in  their  native  language. 
The  "  Twa  Dogs,"  and  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  by  Burns,  are  particularly  admired.  He 
wrote  several  drinking  songs ;  some  of  them  de- 
scribe village  scenes.  All  these  pieces,  though 
full  of  humour,  have  not  the  elegance  of  the  songs 
of  Desaugiers. 

But  if  Thibaut,  Count  of  Champagne,  surpassed 
all  the  English  Thibauts  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Beranger  in  the  nineteenth  leaves  far  behind  him 
all  the  Berangers  of  Great  Britain.  Art  detracts 
nothing  from  success  with  the  multitude,  when  it  is 
united  with  genuine  talent.  Beranger's  songs, 
composed  with  as  much  care  as  Racine  bestowed 
on  his  verses,  and  which  are  wrought,  as  it  were 


by  a  magnifying  glass,  have  descended  to  the 
'lower  classes  of  society  :  the  common  people  have 
learned  them  by  heart,  as  scholars  learn  the  speech 
of  Theramenes.  As  La  Fontaine  rises  to  the 
highest  style  in  fable,  so  does  Beranger  in  song. 
The  popularity  attached  to  pieces  written  on 
particular  occasions,  to  witty  pasquinades,  will  pass 
away,  but  superior  beauties  will  remain.  You 
perceive  in  the  works  of  Beranger,  beneath  a  sur- 
face of  gaiety,  a  substratum  of  melancholy,  which 
belongs  to  whatever  is  sincere  and  permanent  in 
the  human  mind.  Stanzas  such  as  these  will 
belong  to  every  future  France,  and  will  be  repeated 
in  every  age. 

Vous  vieillirez,  6  ma  belle  maitrcssc ; 
Vous  vieillirez,  et  je  ne  serai  plus. 
Pour  moi  les  temps  semble,  dans  su  vitesse, 
Compter  deux  fois  les  jours  que  j'ai  perdus. 
Survivez-moi ;  mais  que  1'age  pcnible 
Vous  trouve  encore  fidele  a  mes  lemons  ; 
Et  bonne  vieille,  au  coin  d'un  feu  paisible, 
De  votre  ami  rSpetez  les  chansons. 

Lorsque  les  yeux  chercheront  sous  vos  rides 
Les  traits  charmans  qui  m'auront  inspin  . 
Des  doux  re-cits  les  jeunes  gens  aviilr^ 
Diront :   Quel  fut  cet  ami  taut  plouiv  I 
De  mou  amour,  peignez  s'il  est  possible, 
I/ardour,  1'ivrcsse,  etmcme  l«-s  soupoms  ; 
Et  bonne  vieiHe,  an  coin  d'tni  tVu 
!)«•  vntn-nini  rrp«  t.-/  1<  s  cliansons. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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On  vous  dim :  Savait-il  etrc  aimable? 
Et  sans  rougir  vous  direz :  Je  1'aimais. 
D'un  trait  mechant  se  montra-t-il  capable? 
Avec  orgueil  vous  repondrez :  Jamais. 
Ah  !  dites  bien  qu'amoureux  et  sensible 
D'un  luth  joyeux  il  attendrit  les  sons  ; 
Et  bonne  vicille,  au  coin  d'un  feu  paisible, 
De  votre  ami  r£petez  les  chansons. 

Objet  cheri,  quand  mon  renom  futile 
De  vos  vieux  ans  channera  les  douleurs, 
A  mon  portrait  quand  votre  main  debile 
Chaque  printemps  suspendra  quelques  fleurs, 
Levez  les  yeux  vers  ce  monde  invisible 
Ou  pour  toujours  nous  nous  reunissons ; 
Et  bonne  vieille,  au  coin  d'un  feu  paisible, 
De  votre  ami  repetez  les  chansons. 

On  leaving  Dieppe,  the  road  leading  to  Paris 
ascends  rather  rapidly ;  on  the  right,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  seen  the  wall  of  a  cemetery  :  along  this 
wall  there  is  a  rope-walk.  One  evening  last  sum- 
mer I  was  sauntering  upon  this  road :  two  rope- 
makers  going  backward,  abreast,  and  balancing 
themselves  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the  other,  were 
singing  together  in  a  low  tone.  I  listened  ;  they 
were  at  this  stanza  of  the  "Vieux  Caporal'* : — 

Qui  la-bas  sanglote  et  regarde  ? 
Eh  !  c'est  la  veuve  du  tambour. 
En  Russie,  a  1'arriere-garde, 
J'ai  porte  son  fils  nuit  et  jour. 
Comme  le  pere,  enfant  et  femme, 
Sans  moi  restaient  sous  les  frimas, 
Kile  va  prier  pour  mon  ame. 
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Consents,  au  pas. 
Ne  plcurez  pas. 
Nc  pleurez  pas. 
Marchez  au  pas. 
Au  pas,  au  pas,  au  pas,  au  pas ! 

These  men  pronounced  the  chorus  :  Consents,  au 
pas.  Ne  pleurez  pas  . . .  Marches  au  pas,  au  pax* 
au  pas,  in  a  tone  so  manly,  and  so  pathetic,  that 
tears  started  into  my  eyes.  Marking  the  step  them- 
selves, as  they  drew  out  their  hemp,  they  seemed 
to  be  spinning  the  last  moment  of  the  Vieux 
Caporal.  Who  had  taught  them  this  ballad  ? 
Assuredly  not  literature,  not  criticism,  not  taught 
admiration,  all  that  is  subservient  to  reputation, 
and  renown,  but  a  genuine  accent  from  some  quar- 
ter or  other  had  reached  their  humble  minds.  I 
cannot  express  all  that  there  was  in  this  glory 
peculiar  to  Beranger,  in  this  glory  thus  solitarily 
revealed  by  two  sailors,  singing  at  sun-set,  in  sight 
of  the  sea,  the  death  of  a  soldier. 
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BURNS,  Mason,  Cowper,  died  during  my  emi- 
gration to  London,  before  and  in  1800 ;  they 
concluded  the  century :  I  began  the  new  one. 
Darwin  and  Beattie  died  two  years  after  my  return 
from  exile. 

Beattie  had  announced  the  new  era  of  the  lyre. 
"  The  Minstrel,  or  the  Progress  of  Genius,"  deli- 
neates the  first  effects  of  the  Muse  on  a  young 
bard,  who  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  by  which 
he  is  tormented.  Sometimes  the  future  poet  seats 
himself  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  during  a  storm  ; 
sometimes  he  quits  the  village  sports  to  listen 
alone  and  at  a  distance  to  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe.  The  poem  is  written  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array  ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  grey  : 
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While  from  his  bending  shoulder  decent  hung 
His  harp — the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

The  wight  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 

Was  all  the  offspring  of  an  humble  pair. 

*  #  *  * 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell. 
Sicilian  groves  or  vales  of  A  ready ; 
But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie  ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free  ; 
Patient  of  toil,  serene  amidst  alarms  ; 
Inflexible  in  faith,  invincible  in  arms. 

*  *  #  * 

Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy, 

Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye, 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy : 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy  ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad ; 
Some  dcem'd  him  wond'rous  wise,  and  some  believ'd  him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  ? 
Concourse  and  noise  and  toil  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped; 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head  ; 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  In-  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary  team. 
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Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine  ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine  :  - 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 

*  *  *  » 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while. 

*  *  *  * 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost : 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round. 
Now  coop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'd  ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  song  and  mirth  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound ! 

See  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  summer  shower 
The  visionary  boy  for  shelter  fly ; 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer  rain  is  o'er 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant,  is  the  sky. 
And  lo  !  in  the  dark  east,  expanded  high, 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  sun  ! 
Fond  fool !  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigh  : 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun  ! 
'Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run. 

When  the  long- sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  down  the  vale. 
There  would  he  dream  of  graves  and  corses  pah- 
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And  ghosts  that  to  the  charncl-dungeon  throng, 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain  and  wail, 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  terrific  song, 
Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aisles  along 

Or  when  the  setting  moon  in  crimson  dyed 

Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep, 

To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man,  he  hied, 

Where  fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep, 

And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  till  sleep 

A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight. 

#  #  *  * 

The  dream  is  fled 

Even  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  morn, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow, 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell? 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley  ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above  ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the.  ocean  tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
Crowa'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and,  hark  I 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  Mtottbh'd  springs  j 
Slow  mils  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings: 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  socjm-ster'd  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  IHT  atrial  tower. 
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#  *  *  * 
Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 

In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined, 
Sooth'd  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined, 
Ah  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heav'nly  melancholy  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  advent'rous  hand, 
And  languish 'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute  : 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit  ; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare  : 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

The  quotation  is  long,  but  it  is  important  for 
the  history  of  poetry.  Beattie  has  gone  through 
the  entire  series  of  reveries  and  melancholy  ideas 
of  which  a  hundred  other  poets  have  fancied  them- 
selves the  discoverers.  Beattie  proposed  to  con- 
tinue his  poem :  he  did  in  fact  write  a  second 
canto.  Edwin  hears  one  evening  a  solemn  voice 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  a  valley ;  it  is  that  of  a 
hermit,  who,  having  experienced  the  illusions  of 
the  world,  has  buried  himself  in  this  retirement,  to 
indulge  in  pious  meditation  and  to  sing  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  Creator.  This  hermit  instructs 
the  young  minstrel,  and  reveals  to  him  the  secret 
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of  his  genius.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  hut  the 
execution  is  not  equally  felicitous.  The  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  new  canto  are  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  a  friend.  Beattie  was  destined  to  shed  tears ; 
the  death  of  his  son  broke  his  paternal  heart : 
like  Ossian,  after  the  death  of  his  Oscar,  he  hung 
his  harp  upon  the  branches  of  an  oak.  Perhaps 
Beattie's  son  was  the  young  minstrel  whom  his 
father  had  sung,  and  whose  footsteps  he  no  longer 
perceived  upon  the  hill. 


LORD  BYRON. 

THE    ELM    OF    HARROW  *. 


IN  the  earliest  compositions  of  Lord  Byron,  we 
meet  with  striking  imitations  of  the  "  Minstrel." 
At  the  period  of  my  exile  in  England,  Lord  Byron 
was  at  the  school  of  Harrow,  a  village  about  ten 
miles  from  London.  He  was  a  boy ;  I  was  young, 
and  as  unknown  as  he.  I  was  destined  to  precede 
him  in  the  career  of  letters,  and  to  remain  in  it 
after  him.  He  had  been  brought  up  on  the  heaths 
of  Scotland,  on  the  sea-shore,  as  I  had  been  on  the 
heaths  of  Brittany  on  the  sea-shore.  He  was  at 
first  fond  of  the  Bible  and  Ossian,  as  I  was  fond 
of  them.  He  sang  in  Newstead  Abbey  the  recol- 

*  All  that  follows,  to  the  conclusion,  is  extracted  from  my 
Memoirs.  I  have  merely  abridged  some  passages  which  relate 
to  myself,  as  I  cannot  say  in  my  lifetime  all  that  I  shall  say  in 
my  grave.  It  is  a  most  convenient  thing  to  be  dead,  in  order 
to  talk  without  restraint. 
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lections  of  childhood,  as  I  sang  them  in  the  r;tMl< 
of  Combourg. 

When  I  roved,  a  young  Highlander,  o'er  the  dark  heath, 
And  climb'd  thy  steep  summit,  O  Morven  !  of  snow ; 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  bcneutli, 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest,  that  gathcr'd  below : 

*  *  »  *  * 

I  arose  with  the  dawn,  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along, 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  rushing  tide, 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song : 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-covered  couch  of  repose, 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view, 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you. 

I  left  my  bleak  home  and  my  visions  are  gone, 

The  mountains  are  vanish'd,  my  youth  is  no  more ; 

As  the  last  of  ray  race  I  must  wither  alone, 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before; 

Ah  !  splendour  has  raised  but  embitter  d  my  lot, 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  that  my  infancy  knew. 

*  •  *  *  # 

Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred, 
Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  ! 

No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, 

Ah,  Mary !  what  home  could  be  mine  without  you  !  " 

In  my  long  solitary  rambles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  I  several  times  passed  through 
the  village  of  Harrow,  without  knowing  what  a 
genius  it  contained.  I  have  sat  in  the  church- 
yard, at  the  foot  of  the  elm,  beneath  which, in  1807, 
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when  I  was  returning  from  Palestine,  Byron  wrote 
these  verses : — 

Spot  of  my  youth  !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky  ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod 
With  those  I  loved  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before  ; 
Oh  !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still. 
Thou  drooping  elm,  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 
But,  ah !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were  mine. 

#*«*•* 
When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  the  fever'd  breast, 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest ; 
Oft  have  I  thought  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour, 
If  aught  may  soothe,  when  life  resigns  her  power ; 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell. 
With  this  fond  dream  methinks  'twere  sweet  to  die, 
As  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie, 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth  and  couch  of  my  repose : 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd, 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved ; 
Bless'd  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here  ; 
Deplored  by  those,  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 
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And  I  will  say:  Hail  ancient  c-lni  of  diva  ins,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Byron,  as  a  boy,  indulged  tin- 
caprices  of  his  age,  at  the  time  when  I  was  pon- 
dering on  Ren£  in  thy  shade,  in  that  same  shade 
to  which  the  poet  subsequently  repaired  in  his 
turn,  to  ponder  on  Childe  Harold  !  Byron  de- 
manded of  the  cemetery  which  witnessed  the  sports 
of  his  early  life  an  unknown  grave :  a  fruitless 
prayer,  which  glory  has  not  granted. 


THE  TWO  NEW  LITERARY  SCHOOLS. 

SOME    RESEMBLANCES    OF    DKSTINY. 

SOME  interest  will,  perhaps,  be  felt  on  remark- 
ing in  future — if  I  am  destined  to  have  any  future — 
the  coincidence  presented  by  the  two  leaders  of  the 
new  French  and  English  schools,  having  one  and 
the  same  fund  of  ideas,  and  destinies,  if  not  man- 
ners, nearly  similar :  the  one  a  peer  of  England, 
the  other  a  peer  of  France ;  both  travellers  in  the 
East,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other, 
but  who  never  met.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  life  of  the  English  poet  was  not  mixed  up  with 
such  great  events  as  mine. 

Lord  Byron  went  to  visit  after  me  the  ruins  of 
Greece  :  in  "  Childe  Harold"  he  seems  to  embel- 
lish with  his  own  colours  the  descriptions  of  my 
"  Travels."  At  the  commencement  of  my  pilgri- 
mage, I  introduced  the  farewell  of  Sire  de  Joinville 
to  his  castle  :  Byron,  in  like  manner,  bids  adieu 
to  his  Gothic  habitation. 

In  the  "  Martyrs"  Eudorus  sets  out  from  Mt-s- 
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senia  to  proceed  to  Rome.  "  Our  voyage,"  he 
says,  "  was  long.  We  saw  all  those  promontories 

marked  by  temples  or  tombs We  crossed 

the  gulf  of  Megara.  Before  us  was  ^Egina,  on  the 
right  the  Piraeus,  on  the  left  Corinth.  Those  cities, 
of  old  so  flourishing,  exhibited  only  heaps  of  ruins. 
The  very  sailors  appeared  to  be  moved  by  tlii> 
sight.  The  crowd  collected  upon  the  deck  kept 
silence :  each  fixed  his  eyes  stedfastly  on  those 
ruins ;  each  perhaps  drew  from  them  in  secret  a 
consolation  in  his  misfortunes,  by  reflecting  how 
trifling  are  our  own  afflictions  compared  with  those 
calamities  which  befal  whole  nations,  and  which 
had  stretched  before  our  eyes  the  corpses  of  those 

cities My  young  companions  had  never 

heard  of  any  other  metamorphoses  than  those  of 
Jupiter,  and  could  not  account  for  the  ruins  before 
thfir  eyes:  I,  for  my  part,  had  already  seated 
myself  with  the  prophet  on  the  ruins  of  desolate 
cities,  and  Babylon  taught  me  what  had  happened 
to  Corinth." 

Now  turn  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Lord  Byron's 
"Childe  Harold:" 

As  my  bark  did  skim 

The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JEg'ma,  lay,  Piraeus  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left.     I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin.  >  * 
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The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  this  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

Here  the  English  poet,  as  well  as  the  French 
prose- writer,  falls  short  of  the  letter  of  Sulpicius 
to  Cicero  ;  but  so  complete  a  coincidence  is  singu- 
larly glorious  for  me,  since  I  preceded  the  immor- 
tal bard  on  the  shore  where  the  same  reflections 
occurred  to  both,  and  where  we  have  commemo- 
rated the  same  ruins. 

I  have  likewise  the  honour  of  agreeing  with 
Lord  Byron  in  the  description  of  Rome.  The 
"  Martyrs,"  and  my  fc*  Letter  on  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,"  claim  for  me  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  anticipated  the  inspirations  of  a 
great  genius.  M.  de  Beranger,  our  immortal 
song- writer,  has  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
"  Chansons"  a  note,  too  flattering  to  me  to  be 
quoted  entire.  In  adverting  to  the  impulse  which, 
according  to  him,  I  have  given  to  French  poetry, 
he  says :  "  The  influence  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Genie  du  Christianisme'  has  been  equally  felt 
abroad,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  but  just  to 
acknowledge  that  the  bard  of  Childe  Harold 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Rene  V 

*  In  an  excellent  article  (Biographic  Univers.  Suppl  )  <m 
Lord  Byron,  M.  Villemain  has  repeated  the  remark  of  M .  d<- 
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If  it  be  true  that  "  Rene"  had  some  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  single  person  brought 
forward  under  different  names  by  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfred,  the  Giaour; 
if  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Byron  has  made  me 
Jive  with  his  life;  could  he  have  had  the  weakness 
never  to  mention  me  ?  Am  I,  then,  one  of  those 
lathers  whom  one  denies  when  one  has  arrived  at 
power?  Is  it  possible  that  1  can  have  been  wholly 
unknown  to  Lord  Byron,  though  he  quotes  almost 
all  the  French  authors,  his  contemporaries  ? 
Could  it  be  that  he  never  heard  of  me,  though 
the  English  journals,  like  the  French,  rang  for 
twenty  years  around  him  with  the  controversy  on 
my  works,  and  though  the  "  New  Times  "  drew 
a  comparison  between  the  author  of  the  "  Genie 
du  Christianisme "  and  the  author  of  "  Childe 
Harold?" 

There  is  no  nature,  how  highly  favoured  soever 
it  maybe,  but  has  its  susceptibilities,  its  distrusts; 
one  is  anxious  to  retain  the  sceptre ;  one  has  a 

Beranger.  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  quoting  here  the 
words  which  concern  myself.  I  seek  an  excuse  for  what  1 
here  suy  in  these  pages  extracted  from  my  Memoirs :  the 
reader  will  please  to  reckon  for  nothing  praise  bestowed 
through  the  indulgence  of  talent-  '*  Some  incomparable  pages 
of  4  RemV  had.  it  is  true,  exhausted  this  poetic  character. 
I  know  not  whether  Byron  imitated  or  renewed  them  by  hi» 
gpnius." 
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dread  of  sharing  it ;  one  is  irritated  by  compari- 
sons. Thus  another  superior  talent  has  avoided 
my  name  in  a  work  on  literature.  Thank  God  ! 
though  estimating  myself  at  my  proper  value,  I 
have  never  laid  claim  to  empire  ;  as  I  believe  in 
nothing  but  religious  truth,  of  which  liberty  is  a 
form,  I  have  no  more  faith  in  myself  than  in  any 
thing  else  here  below.  But  I  have  never  felt  any 
necessity  to  keep  silence  when  I  have  admired  ; 
hence  it  is  that  I  proclaim  my  enthusiasm  for 
Madame  de  Stael  and  for  Lord  Byron. 

For  the  rest,  a  document  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion, were  I  in  possession  of  one.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Atala,"  I  received  a  letter  from  Cam- 
bridge, signed  "  G.  Gordon,  Lord  Byrori."  Lord 
Byron,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  a  star  that  had 
not  yet  risen  :  thousands  of  letters  of  censure  or  con- 
gratulation overwhelmed  me ;  twenty  secretaries 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
this  immense  correspondence ;  I  was  compelled 
therefore  to  throw  into  the  fire  three-fourths  of 
these  letters,  and  to  select  only  such  as  it  was  most 
incumbent  on  me  to  return  thanks  for  or  to  defend 
myself  against.  I  have  some  recollection,  how- 
ever, that  I  answered  Lord  Byron ;  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  note  of  the  Cambridge  student 
shared  the  general  fate.  In  this  case,  my  forced 
unpoliteness  may  have  been  construed  into  an 
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affront  by  an  irascible  mind,  and  be  may  li:i\e 
punished  my  silence  by  his  own  Flow  deeply 
have  I  since  regretted  the  loss  of  the  glorious  lines 
of  the  early  youth  of  a  great  poet  ! 

What  I  have  just  said  concerning  the  affinities 
of  imagination  and  destiny  between  the  chronicler 
of  "  Rene"  and  the  bard  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
takes  not  a  single  hair  from  the  head  of  its  im- 
mortal author.  Compared  with  the  Muse  of  the 
Dee,  furnished  with  lyre  and  wings,  what  is  my 
pedestrian  and  luteless  Muse?  Lord  Byron  will 
live,  whether  as  a  child  of  his  age,  like  me,  he  has 
expressed,  like  me,  and  like  Goethe  before  us  both, 
passion  and  wretchedness ;  and  whether  my  pere- 
grinations and  the  poop-lantern  of  rny  Gallic  bark 
have  pointed  out  the  track  to  the  vessel  of  Albion 
upon  unexplored  seas. 

Besides,  may  not  two  minds  of  -similar  nature 
have  similar  conceptions  without  laying  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  servilely  trodden  in 
the  same  steps  ?  It  is  allowable  to  avail  ourselves 
of  ideas  and  images  expressed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, for  the  purpose  of  enriching  our  own  with 
them  :  this  has  been  done  in  all  ages  and  at  all 
times.  Have  I  myself  not  had  forerunners?  I 
hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  that,  in  my  early 
youth,  "  Ossian,"  "  \Verther,"  the  "  Reveries  du 
Promeneur  Solitaire,"  the  "  Studies  of  Nature." 
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may  have  allied  themselves  with  my  ideas ;  but  I 
have  never  dissembled,  never  concealed,  any  portion 
of  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the  works  in  which 
I  delighted.  What  is  more  delicious  than  admi- 
ration ?  In  heaven  it  is  love,  affection  exalted  into 
adoration:  we  feel  penetrated  with  gratitude  to 
the  Deity,  who  extends  the  bases  of  our  facul- 
ties, who  opens  new  views  to  our  souls,  who  bestows 
on  us  a  felicity  so  great,  so  pure,  without  any 
mixture  of  fear  or  of  envy. 
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LORD  Byron  has  left  a  deplorable  school.  I 
<lure  say  he  would  be  as  displeased  with  the  Childe 
Harolds  to  whom  he  has  given  birth,  as  1  am  with 
the  Rencs  that  have  sprung  up  around  me.  The 
general  sentiments  which  compose  the  ground- 
work of  human  nature,  paternal  and  maternal 
affection,  filial  piety,  friendship,  love,  are  inex- 
haustible; they  will  always  impart  new  inspira- 
tions to  the  talent  capable  of  developing  them 
but  the  particular  manners  of  feeling,  the  htdiri- 
(Itialities  of  mind  and  character,  cannot  extend 
and  multiply  themselves  in  grand  and  numerous 
pictures.  The  little  undiscovered  corners  of  the 
human  heart  are  a  narrow  field  ;  in  this  field  there 
is  nothing  left  to  glean  after  the  hand  that  reaped 
the  first  harvest.  A  disease  of  the  soul  is  not  a 
permanent  and  natural  state  ;  \u-  cannot  re-pro- 
duce it,  make  a  literature  of  it,  avail  ourselves  of 
it  as  of  a  passion  incessantly  modified  at  the 
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pleasure  of  the  various  artists  who  mould  it  and 
change  its  form. 

The  life  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  the  object  of 
many  investigations  and  calumnies.  The  young 
have  taken  certain  magic  words  in  earnest;  the 
women  have  felt  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  seduced  with  dread,  by  this  monster,  to  com- 
fort this  unhappy  Satan.  Who  knows  ?  he  had 
perhaps  not  found  the  woman  whom  he  sought — 
a  woman  beautiful  enough,  a  heart  vast  as  his 
own.  Byron,  according  to  the  phantasmagoric 
opinion,  is  the  Old  Serpent,  that  seducer  and  cor- 
rupter,  because  he  perceived  the  incurable  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  race  ;  he  is  a  fatal  and  suffering 
genius,  placed  between  the  mysteries  of  matter 
and  intelligence,  who  sees  not  a  word  in  the 
enigma  of  the  universe,  who  considers  life  as  a 
horrible  irony  without  cause,  as  a  perverse  smile  of 
the  Evil  One  :  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  Despair,  who 
despises  and  denies ;  who,  having  within  him  an 
incurable  sore,  revenges  himself  by  leading  all 
that  approach  him  to  misery  through  pleasure; 
a  man  who  has  riot  passed  through  the  age  of 
innocence,  who  never  had  the  advantage  of  being 
rejected  and  cursed  of  God  ;  a  nuui  who,  having 
sprung  a  reprobate  from  the  bosom  of  nature,  is 
the  damned  of  nothingness.  Such  is  the  Byron  of 
heated  imaginations. 
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Any  person  who  is  destined  to  live  will  not  go 
down  to  future  generations  such  as  he  really  was  ; 
at  sunn-  distance  from  him,  his  epopee  commences  ; 
liis  person  is  idealised ;  he  is  transfigured ;  a 
power,  vices,  and  virtues,  which  he  ne.ver  had,  are 
attributed  to  him  ;  the  incidents  of  his  life  are 
garbled,  they  are  wrested,  they  are  wrought  into 
a  system.  Biographers  repeat  these  falsehoods  ; 
painters  fix  their  inventions  upon  canvass,  and 
posterity  adopts  the  phantom.  Very  silly  mu-t 
he  be  who  believes  in  history.  History  is  a  mere 
fallacy  :  as  it  is  coloured  and  fashioned  by  a  great 
writer,  such  it  remains.  Were  we  to  discover 
memoirs,  proving  to  demonstration  that  Tacitus 
lias  told  egregious  falsehoods  in  his  account  of  the 
virtues  of  Agricola  arid  the  vices  of  Tiberius, 
Agricola  and  Tiberius  would  till  remain  \\liat 
Tacitus  has  made  them. 

Two  distinct  persons  are  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Byron — the  man  of  nature  and  the  man  of  system. 
The  poet,  perceiving  what  part  the  public  made 
him  perform,  accepted  it,  and  began  to  curse  the 
world,  which  had  at  first  only  been  the  subject  of 
his  reveries :  this  transition  is  obvious  in  the 
chronological  order  of  his  works.  As  for  the 
character  of  his  genius,  so  far  from  having  the 
extent  which  is  attributed  to  it,  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  limited.  His  poetic  and  impassioned 
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thought  is  but  a  moan,  a  plaint,  an  imprecation  ; 
in  this  quality,  it  is  admirable:  we  must  not  ask 
the  lyre  what  it  thinks,  but  what  it  sings. 

Lord  Byrori  has  abundance  of  wit,  and  ex- 
tremely diversified  wit,  but  of  a  kind  that  agitates 
arid  has  a  baneful  influence.  He  has  read  Voltaire, 
and  he  frequently  imitates  him.  In  following  the 
great  English  poet  step  by  step,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  he  aims  at  effect,  that  he  rarely 
loses  sight  of  himself,  that  he  is  almost  always  in 
attitude;  that  helooks  at  himself  with  complacency  ; 
but  the  affectation  of  eccentricity,  singularity,  origi- 
nality, belongs  to  the  English  character  in  general. 
If,  however,  Lord  Byron  has  atoned  for  his  genius 
by  certain  foibles,  futurity  will  not  concern  itself 
about  such  paltry  matters,  or  rather  it  will  know 
nothing  about  them  ;  the  poet  will  hide  the  man, 
and  will  interpose  talent  between  the  man  and 
future  generations  :  through  this  divine  veil  pos- 
terity will  discern  nothing  but  the  god. 

Lord  Byron  has  formed  an  epoch  ;  he  will  leave 
behind  him  a  trace  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  erased. 
The  accident  which  made  him  lame,  and  increased 
his  wildness,  ought  not  to  have  given  him  any 
concern,  since  it  did  not  prevent  his  being  loved. 
Unfortunately,  the  poet  did  not  always  place  his 
affections  high  enough,  and  suffered  too  lowh 
attachments  to  entwine  themselves  around  him. 
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We  cannot  but  pity  Rou^M-aii  and  Byron  for 
having  offered  at  altars  unworthy  of  their  sacri- 
fices ;  perhaps,  covetous  of  time,  every  minute  of 
which  belonged  to  the  world,  they  were  desirous 
only  of  pleasure,  charging  their  talent  to  transform 
it  into  passion  and  glory.  Melancholy,  jealousy, 
the  pangs  of  love,  were  for  their  lyres  ;  for  them- 
selves voluptuous  enjoyment  and  its  sleep  beneath 
light  hands:  they  sought  reverie,  unhappiness, 
tears,  despair,  in  solitude,  winds,  darkness,  storms, 
forests,  seas,  and  composed  from  them  for  their 
readers  the  torments  of  Childe  Harold  and  St. 
Preux  upon  the  bosom  of  La  Padoana  and  del 
Can  de  la  Madona. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  moment  of  their  in- 
toxication, the  illusion  of  love  was  complete;  for 
thi>  n-st.  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  they  held 
Inconstancy  herself  in  their  arms;  that  she  would 
fly  away  with  the  dawn.  She  did  not  deceive  them 
with  a  false  M  niblance  of  fidelity  ;  she  did  not  im- 
pose on  herself  the  task  of  following  them,  weary 
of  their  tenderness  or  her  own.  To  sum  up  all, 
Jean  Jacques  and  Lord  Byron  were  both  unfortu- 
nate men  ;  this  was  the  condition  of  their  genius  : 
the  first  poisoned  himself  ;  the  second,  weary  of 
his  excesses,  and  feeling  the  need  of  r-Uvin,  re- 
turned to  the  shores  of  that  Greece  where  his 
Muse  and  Death  rendered  him  in  turn  such 
service. 
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I  PRECEDED  Lord  Byron  in  life ;  he  has  pre- 
ceded me  in  death.  He  was  called  before  his  turn  : 
my  number  had  the  start  of  his,  and  yet  his  came 
out  first.  The  world  might  have  lost  ine  without 
being  aware  of  rny  disappearance,  and  without 
regretting  me. 

All  that  I  have  seen  pass,  or  all  that  has  passed, 
around  me  since  I  have  existed  cannot  be  told. 
How  many  graves  have  opened  and  closed  before 
my  eyes  !  A  hundred  times,  in  sunshine  or  in 
rain,  on  the  brink  of  an  open  grave,  into  which 
they  were  letting  down  a  coffin  with  ropes,  have  I 
heard  the  creaking  of  those  ropes,  have  I  heard 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  falling  on  that  coffin,  and 
at  every  fresh  shovelful  the  hollow  sound  becoming 
duller  and  more  dull.  The  mould,  as  it  filled  the 
grave,  made  eternal  silence  ascend  by  degrees  to 
its  surface. 

It  is  not  yet  two  years  since,  one  day  at  dawn,  I 
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uas  strolling  upon  the  Lido,  where  Lord  Byron 
had  so  often  strolled.  It  was  but  a  faint  and 
unsmiling  Aurora  that  issued  from  the  sea;  the 
transformation  of  darkness  into  light,  \\ith  its 
wonderful  changes,  its  stars  extinguished  one  by 
one  in  the  gold  and  the  roses  of  morning,  did  not 
take  place.  Four  or  five  barks  were  coasting  close 
along  the  shore  ;  a  large  ship  was  just  disappearing 
on  the  horizon.  The  wet  beach  was  dotted  with 
groups  of  sea-gulls  ;  some  of  them  were  flying 
heavily  above  the  receding  waves.  The  ebb  tide 
had  left  the  traces  of  its  concentric  arcs  on  the 
shore;  the  sand,  garlanded  with  sea-weed,  was 
wrinkled  by  every  wave,  like  a  brow  over  which 
Time  has  passed  his  hand.  The  retiring  water 
attached  its  white  festoons  to  the  abandoned  beach. 

The  waves  which  I  meet  with  have  been  every- 
where my  faithful  companions  :  like  young  girls 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand  in  a  round  dance, 
they  encircled  me  at  my  birth.  I  saluted  these 
rockers  of  my  cradle.  I  walked  along  the  margin 
of  the  billows,  listening  to  their  noise,  doleful, 
familiar,  and  grateful  to  my  ear.  I  frequently 
paused  to  contemplate  the  immensity  of  the  sea ; 
ii  mast,  a  cloud,  were  sufficient  to  awaken  my 
recollections. 

I  had  formerly  crossed  this  sea.  In  front  of  the 
Lido  a  storm  overtook  me.  I  said  to  myself,  in 
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the  midst  of  this  tempest,  that  I  had  confronted 
others,  but  that,  when  I  traversed  the  ocean,  I  was 
young,  and  that  then  dangers  were  pleasures  to  me. 
I  considered  myself,  therefore,  as  very  old  when  I 
sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Trieste  for  Greece  and 
Syria.  Beneath  what  a  heap  of  days  am  I  then 
buried  ! 

Lord  Byron  galloped  along  this  solitary  shore. 
What  were  his  thoughts  and  his  strains,  his  fears 
and  his  hopes  ?  Did  he  raise  his  voice  to  confide 
to  the  storm  the  inspirations  of  his  genius  ?  Was 
it  amidst  the  murmur  of  those  waves  that  he  found 
these  melancholy  accents  — 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth,  and  dull  oblivion  bar 
My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations — let  it  be  ! 

Byron  was  sensible  that  his  fortunes  were  "  of 
hasty  growth  ;"  in  his  moments  of  doubt  respecting 
his  glory,  as  he  did  not  Believe  in  any  other  im- 
mortality, he  had  no  joy  left  him  but  annihilation. 
His  disgust  would  have  been  less  bitter,  his  flight 
here  below  less  barren,*  had  he  changed  his  course  : 
at  the  end  of  his  exhausted  passions,  some  generous 
effort  would  have  enabled  him  to  attain  a  new 
existence.  We  are  unbelieving  because  we  stop  at 
the  surface  of  the  matter:  dig  deep  enough,  you 
will  find  heaven. 
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I  had  already  returned  from  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
beneath  the  elm  of  Childe  Harold,  then  a  boy,  I 
planned  the  disappointments,  disgusts,  and  sor- 
rows of  Rene.  I  had  seen  the  first  traces  of 
Byron's  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  Harrow  Hill ;  I 
met  with  the  last  prints  of  them  at  one  of  the 
stations  of  his  pilgrimage;  no,  I  sought  those 
prints  in  vain.  Raised  by  the  hurricane,  the  sand 
has  covered  the  tracks  of  the  steed  left  without  a 
rider.  "  Fisherman  of  Malamoco,  hast  thou  ever 
heard  of  Lord  Byron  ?" — "  Have  I  ?  he  rode  here 
almost  every  day." — "  Know'st  thou  whither  he  is 
gone  ?" 

It  was  a  stormy  day :  on  the  point  of  perishing 
between  Malta  and  the  Sirtes,  I  enclosed  in  an 
empty  lx>ttle  a  paper  on  which  I  wrote  these  words : 
"  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand,  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Lampedosa,  the  26th  of  December, 
1806,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land."  A 
frail  bottle,  a  few  lines,  tossing  over  a  bottomless 
abyss,  were  all  that  suited  my  fortune  and  my 
memory.  The  currents  would  perhaps  have  pro- 
pelled my  vagrant  epitaph  to  the  Lido,  to  the  very 
spot  which  Byron  had  marked  for  his  grave,  as  the 
waves  of  time  have  cast  my  wandering  life  upon 
that  shore. 

O  Venice1    \\hen    I    beheld   thee  for   the  first 
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time,  thou  vvert  under  the  dominion  of  the  great 
man  who  was  thy  oppressor  and  mine.  An  island 
awaited  his  grave  ;  an  island  is  thine.  Ye  both 
sleep  immortal  in  your  St.  Helenas.  O  Venice  ! 
our  destinies  have  been  alike  :  my  dreams  pass 
away  as  fast  as  thy  palaces  crumble  into  ruin. 
The  hours  of  my  spring  are  become  black,  like  the 
arabesques  which  decorate  the  summit  of  thy 
buildings.  But  thou  perishest,  unknown  to  thy- 
self; as  for  me,  I  am  aware  of  my  ruin.  Thy 
delicious  sky,  the  bright  waves  that  wash  thee, 
have  found  me,  in  these  last  days,  as  sensible  to 
thy  charms  as  ever  I  was.  To  no  purpose  I  grow 
old.  The  energy  of  my  nature  has  concentrated 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  years  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  driving  away  my  outward  youth,  in 
making  it  seek  refuge  in  my  bosom.  But  what  to 
me  are  the  breezes  of  the  Lido,  so  dear  to  the  poet 
of  the  Daughter  of  Ravenna  ?  The  wind  which 
blows  on  a  half-despoiled  head  does  not  come  from 
any  lucky  shore*. 

*  Here  end  the  quotations  from  the  Memoirs. 
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Foil  the  rest,  the  little  squabble  that  I  have  had 
in  my  Posthumous  Memoirs  with  the  greatest 
poet  that  England  has  produced  since  Milton,  only 
proves  one  thing — the  high  value  which  I  should 
have  attached  to  the  most  trifling  memorial  of  his 
Muse.  Now,  readers,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that 
we  are  finishing  a  rapid  excursion  among  ruins, 
like  that  which  I  formerly  made  upon  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  Jerusalem,  Memphis,  and  Carthage?  In 
passing  from  one  renown  to  another,  and  seeing 
them  all  ingulfed  in  their  turn,  is  not  a  feeling 
of  sadness  excited  within  you  ? 

Look  behind  you;  ask  what  has  become  of  those 
brilliant  and  tumultuous  times,  in  which  flourished 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, Cromwell  and  William  III.,  Pitt  and  Burke. 
All  this  is  past.  Superiority  and  mediocrity,  hate 
and  love,  felicity  and  wretchedness,  oppressor  and 
oppressed,  executioner  and  victim,  kings  and  peo- 
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pie,  all  sleep  in  the  same  silence,  and  in  the  same 
dust ;  and  yet,  what  is  it  that  has  engaged  our 
attention?  The  most  living  part  of  human  na- 
ture, the  genius  which  remains  scarcely  as  the 
shadow  of  the  old  times  among  us,  but  no  longer 
lives  for  itself  -  nay,  knows  not  if  it  ever  existed. 

How  often,  in  this  picture  of  ten  centuries,  has 
England  been  destroyed  before  our  eyes !  Through 
how  many  revolutions  have  we  not  passed  to  reach 
the  brink  of  a  still  greater,  still  deeper,  revolution, 
which  will  envelop  posterity !  I  have  seen  that 
famous  British  parliament  in  all  its  power:  what 
will  become  of  it  ?  I  have  seen  England  in  its 
ancient  manners  and  its  ancient  prosperity  :  every 
where  the  solitary  church  with  its  tower,  Gray's 
country  church-yard,  narrow  gravelled  roads,  val- 
leys filled  with  cattle,  commons  dotted  with  sheep, 
parks,  mansions,  towns,  few  extensive  woods,  few 
birds,  the  sea-breeze.  These  were  not  those  fields 
of  Andalusia,  where  I  found  old  Christians  and 
young  loves  amid  the  ruins  of  the  voluptuous  pa- 
laces of  the  Moors,  among  aloes  and  palm  trees  ;  this 
was  not  the  Campagnaof  Rome,  the  irresistible  charm 
of  which  was  incessantly  recurring  to  ine ;  those 
waves  and  that  sun  were  not  the  same  that  bathe 
and  light  the  promontory  on  which  Plato  taught 
his  disciples,  that  Sunium  on  which  I  heard  the 
chirp  of  the  grasshopper  inquiring  in  vain  of  Mi- 
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uerva  for  the-  abode  of  the  priests  of  her  temple; 
but,  at  any  rate,  such  as  it  was,  this  England,  sur- 
rounded by  her  shipping,  covered  by  her  flocks, 
and  professing  the  worship  of  her  great  men,  was 
charming. 

Now,  her  valleys  are  darkened  by  the  smoke  of 
forges  and  manufactories ;  her  highways  are  turiu'd 
into  rail-roads :  and,  on  these  roads,  instead  of 
meeting  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  you  encounter 
itinerant  steam-engines.  Already  those  nurseries 
of  science,  where  flourished  the  palms  of  glory, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  will  soon  be  de- 
spoiled, are  assuming  a  deserted  look  :  their  colleges 
and  their  Gothic  chapels,  half  forsaken,  pain  the 
eye;  in  their  dusty  cloisters,  beside  sepulchral 
stones  of  the  middle  ages,  repose  forgotten  the 
marble  annals  of  those  tribes  of  Greece  that  no 
longer  exist — ruins  the  keepers  of  ruins. 

Society,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  will  not  con- 
tinue to  exist.  As  instruction  descends  to  the 
lower  classes,  these  will  discover  the  secret  cancer 
which  has  been  corroding  social  order  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  wrorld  ;  a  complaint  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  popular  discontents  and  commo- 
tions. The  too  great  inequality  of  conditions  and 
fortunes  has  been  able  to  uphold  itself  so  long  as 
it  was  hidden  on  the  one  hand  hy  ignorance,  on 
the  other  by  the  factitious  organisation  of  theCity  ; 
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but   no    sooner    is  this    inequality  generally   per- 
ceived, than  a  mortal  blow  is  given  to  it. 

Enforce  again,  if  you  can,  the  aristocratic  fic- 
tions. Strive  to  persuade  the  poor  man,  when  he 
has  learned  to  read — the  poor  man,  who  is  daily 
prompted  by  the  press,  from  time  to  time,  from 
village  to  village — strive  to  persuade  this  poor 
man,  possessing  the  same  knowledge  and  under- 
standing as  yourself,  that  he  ought  to  submit  to 
all  privations,  whilst  such-a-one,  his  neighbour, 
possesses,  without  labour,  a  thousand  times  as 
much  he  needs — your  efforts  will  be  useless. 
Expect  not  of  the  multitude  virtues  that  are 
beyond  nature. 

The  material  development  of  society  will  ad- 
vance the  development  of  mind.  When  steam 
communication  shall  be  brought  to  perfection, 
when,  jointly  with  the  telegraph  and  rail-roads,  it 
shall  have  annihilated  distance,  not  merchandise 
alone,  but  ideas  also,  will  travel  from  one  extremity 
of  the  globe  to  the  other  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. When  the  fiscal  and  commercial  barriers 
between  different  states  shall  be  abolished,  as  they 
already  are  between  the  provinces  of  one  and  the 
same  state ;  when  wages,  which  is  but  a  prolonged 
slavery^  shall  have  emancipated  themselves  with 
the  assistance  of  the  equality  established  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer ;  when  the  different 
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countries,  adopting  each  other's  manners,  forsaking 
national  prejudices,  the  old  ideas  of  supremacy  or 
conquest,  shall  tend  to  a  unity  of  nations;  by 
what  means  will  you  make  society  turn  back  to 
worn-out  principles?  Bonaparte  himself  could  not 
do  this:  equality  and  liberty,  to  which  he  opposed 
the  unyielding  bar  of  his  genius,  have  resumed 
their  course,  and  borne  down  his  works  ;  the  world 
of  force  which  he  created  is  gone ;  his  institutions 
are  decaying ;  nay,  his  very  race  has  become  ex- 
tinct with  his  son.  The  light  which  he  kindled 
was  but  a  meteor ;  of  Napoleon  there  remains  and 
will  remain  nothing  but  his  memory. 

From  thee,  Napoleon, 

God,  rising  in  his  might,  will  snatch  thy  people 
His  wrath  will  follow  to  thy  narrow  grave  *. 

There  was  but  a  single  monarchy  in  Europe— 
the  French  monarchy :  all  the  others  were  its 
daughters;  all  of  them  are  going  with  their 
mother.  Kings  have  hitherto,  unknown  to  them- 
selves, lived  behind  that  monarchy  a  thousand 
years  old,  under  the  protection  of  a  race  incorpo- 
rated, as  it  were,  with  ages.  When  the  blast  of 
the  revolution  had  thrown  down  that  race,  Bona- 
parte came ;  he  upheld  the  princes  tottering  upon 
thrones  by  him  demolished  and  raised  again. 

*  "  Napoleon,"  by  Edgar  Quiiiet. 
A  A  2 
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Bonaparte  gone,  the  remaining  monarchs  live 
cowering  in  the  ruins  of  the  Napoleonic  Coli- 
seum, like  the  hermits  to  whom  the  traveller  doles 
out  alms  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome ;  but  soon 
these  ruins  themselves  will  fail  them. 

Legitimacy  might  have  continued  to  lead  the 
world  for  more  than  another  century  to  a  trans- 
formation gradually  accomplished,  without  shock 
and  without  catastrophe :  more  than  a  century  was 
still  necessary  to  complete  under  paternal  guardian- 
ship the  free  education  of  nations.  Against  faults 
which  might  easily  have  been  repaired,  passions, 
which  did  not  at  first  see  that  every  thing  might 
be  arranged,  and  that  the  world  might  still  be 
indebted  to  legitimacy  for  an  immense  and  a  last 
benefit,  have  resorted  to  arms.  Instead  of  descend- 
ing by  a  gentle  and  easy  slope,  we  must,  therefore, 
continue  to  pursue  ways  intersected  by  chasms 
and  quagmires.  What  are  halts  of  a  few  months 
or  a  few  years  for  a  nation  launched  at  random 
into  a  boundless  space?  What  mind  possessing 
any  discernment  could  take  these  intervals  of  rest 
for  a  definitive  repose  ?  Is  a  casual  bait  a  perma- 
nent feast  ?  Has  the  traveller  who  sits  down  by 
the  road-side  to  refresh  himself  reached  his  jour- 
ney's end  ?  Any  power,  overthrown,  not  by  acci- 
dent, but  by  time,  by  a  change  gradually  effected 
in  convictions  or  ideas,  is  never  re-established ;  in 
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vain  you  would  strive  to  raise  it  under  another 
name,  to  regenerate  it  under  a  new  form :  it  can- 
not re-adjust  its  dislocated  limbs  in  the  dust  in 
which  it  lies,  an  object  of  insult  or  of  derision. 
Of  the  divinity  which  people  had  forged  for  them- 
selves, before  which  they  had  bent  the  knee, 
nothing  is  left  but  ironical  miseries.  When  the 
Christians  broke  in  pieces  the  gods  of  Egypt,  they 
saw  rats  run  forth  from  the  heads  of  the  idols. 
All  things  pass  away.  Not  an  infant  now  issues 
from  the  womb  of  his  mother  but  is  an  enemy  to 
the  old  society. 

Hut  when  shall  we  arrive  at  that  which  is  des- 
tined to  remain  ?  When  will  society,  heretofore 
composed  of  concentric  aggregations  and  families, 
from  the  hearth  of  the  labourer  to  the  hearth  of 
the  king,  be  re-composed  upon  an  unknown  sys- 
tem, a  system  more  approximated  to  nature,  accord- 
ing to  ideas  and  by  the  aid  of  means  which  are 
not  yet  in  existence  ?  God  knows.  Who  can  cal- 
culate the  resistance  of  the  passions,  the  friction 
of  vanities,  the  perturbations,  the  accidents,  of  lii~ 
tory  ?  The  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the  appearance 
at  the  head  of  the  state  of  an  able  or  a  stupid 
man,  the  slightest  event,  may  beat  back,  suspend, 
or  accelerate,  the  march  of  nations.  More  than 
once  deatli  will  paralyse  races  full  of  fire,  and 
throw  silence  over  events  on  the  point  of  accom- 
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plishment,  as  a  little  snow  falling  in  the  night  puts 
a  stop  to  the  noise  of  a  great  city. 

Want  of  energy  at  the  period  in  which  we  live ; 
the  nullity  or  degradation  of  characters  too  fre- 
quently strangers  to  honour  and  devoted  to  inte- 
rest ;  indifference  towards  good  and  evil,  vice  and 
virtue;  the  worship  of  guilt;  the  carelessness  or 
apathy  with  which  we  look  upon  events  that  of 
old  would  have  convulsed  the  world  ;  the  privation 
of  those  conditions  of  life  which  seem  necessary  to 
social  order — all  these  things  may  authorise  the 
belief  that  the  denouement  is  approaching,  that 
the  curtain  is  about  to  rise,  and  another  perform- 
ance to  begin :  no  such  thing.  Other  men  have 
not  hidden  themselves  behind  the  present  men  ; 
that  which  strikes  our  eyes  is  not  an  exception,  it 
is  the  common  state  of  manners,  ideas,  and 
passions ;  it  is  the  great  and  universal  disease  of 
a  world  which  is  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  Were 
every  thing  changed  to-morrow,  with  the  procla- 
mation of  other  principles,  we  should  see  nothing 
but  what  we  now  see — reveries  in  some,  frenzies 
in  others,  equally  impotent,  equally  barren. 

Let  some  independent  men  step  aside  to  allow 
the  torrent  of  miseries  to  flow  off — alas  !  they  will 
have  passed  away  before  these  !  Let  young  gene- 
rations, filled  with  illusions,  confront  the  impure 
flood  of  baseness,  let  them  proceed  with  head  bent 
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forward  to  a  pure  future  which  they  hope  to  seize, 
but  which  incessantly  eludes  their  grasp:  finding 
in  their  devotedness  the  reward  of  their  sacrifice, 
having  proceeded  from  chimera  to  chimera,  and 
arrived  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  they  will  bequeath 
the  weight  of  disappointed  years  to  other  mistaken 
generations,  which  will  carry  them  to  the  nearest 
tombs,  and  so  on  successively. 

A  future  there  will  be,  a^  mighty  future,  free  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  evangelical  equality ;  but  it  is 
still  far,  very  far  beyond  any  visible  horizon :  it 
will  not  be  attained  but  by  that  untiring  .Hope,  in- 
corruptible by  misfortune,  whose  wings  growjand 
enlarge  in  proportion  as  everything  seems  to 
deceive  it ;  by  that  hope  stronger  and  longer  than 
time,  and  which  the  Christian  alone  possesses. 
Before  mankind  arrive  at  the  goal,  before  they  at- 
tain the  unity  of  nations,  natural  democracy,  they 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  social  decomposition  ; 
a  time  of  anarchy,  perhaps  of  blood,  certainly  of 
infirmities.  This  decomposition  is  begun ;  it  is 
not  ready  to  produce  from  its  germs,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently fermented,  the  new^  world. 
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BY  way  of  conclusion,  let  us  return  to  the  pri- 
mary object  of  this  work,  and  again  descend  to  the 
humble  rank  of  translator.  When  a  man  has  seen, 
like  me,  Washington  and  Bonaparte ;  upon  a  level 
with  them,  but  in  another  order  of  power,  Pitt  and 
Mirabeau  ;  among  the  high  revolutionists,  Robe- 
spierre and  Daiiton ;  among  the  plebeian  masses, 
the  common  man  marching  to  the  exterminations 
of  the  frontiers,  the  Vendean  peasant  shutting  him- 
self up  With  his  blazing  crops,  what  more  remains 
to  be  seen  behind  the  great  tomb  of  St.  Helena  ? 

Why  have  I  survived  the  age  and  the  men  to 
whom  I  belonged  by  the  date  of  the  hour  at  which 
my  mother  inflicted  life  upon  me  ?  Why  have  I 
not  disappeared  with  my  contemporaries,  the  last 
remnants  of  an  exhausted  race  ?  Why  am  I  left 
alone  to  seek  their  bones  amid  the  darkness  and 
dust  of  a  crumbled  world  ?  I  had  everything  to 
gain  by  not  dragging  on  a  longer  existence  upon 
the  earth.  I  should  not  have  been  obliged  to 
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begin  and  afterwards  to  suspend  my  posthumous 
acts  of  justice,  to  write  this  book,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve my  independence  as  a  man. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  my  life,  England 
afforded  rne  an  asylum,  I  translated  some  of  Mil- 
ton's verses,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  exile  :  now, 
having  returned  to  my  country,  drawing  nigh  to 
the  end  of  my  career,  I  again  have  recourse  to  the 
poet  of  Eden.  The  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
was  not,  however,  richer  than  I  am.  Seated 
among  his  daughters,  deprived  of  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, but  illumined  by  the  torch  of  his  genius,  he 
dictated  his  verses  to  them.  I  have  no  daugli 
1  can  contemplate  the  luminary  of  day,  but  1  can- 
not say  to  it,  of  myself,  like  the  blind  British 
hard, — 

How  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere ! 

Milton  served  Cromwell ;  I  have  com  ha  led 
Napoleon:  he  attacked  kings;  1  have  defended 
till-in  :  he  hoped  nothing  from  their  pardon  ;  I 
have  not  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude.  Now  that 
in  both  our  countries  monarchy  is  declining  towards 
its  end,  Milton  and  I  have  no  more  political  ques- 
tions to  squabble  about.  I  shall  seat  IIIVM  If  at  tin- 
table  of  my  host;  he  will  have  nourished  me 
young  and  old.  It  is  nobler,  it  is  safer,  to  have 
recourse  to  glory  than  to 
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